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as well as local politics. In their present form the Klan doctrines 
and program have been largely shaped by him. He may, there- 
fore, be considered typical of the whole movement, and the 
leader in its effort to escape from its early unpopularity and 
establish itself on a sound basis. 

Dr. Evans, who was a dentist before he went into Klan work 
some six years ago, is a Texan in his early forties, stocky, blue- 
eyed, and genial. He once described himself as “the most average 
man in America”, and though, since he has become Wizard, he 
has grown much and has become familiar with lines of thought 
and methods of expression which are hardly usual in the average 
man, he has not lost “the common touch’’, and the description 
is still apt. He is also, — perhaps “therefore” is more correct, — 
a man of strong common-sense, not given to fine-haired distinc- 
tions or theorizings, but he maintains that while he always tries - 
to be practical, he is also always a practical idealist. Thus he is, 
unless one completely accepts the weary cynicism of Main 
Street, very largely a personification of the common people. It 
is his ability to voice their inarticulate emotions and convictions 
that has given him so great a hold over the common people 
who make up the bulk of Klan strength. — Stanley Frost. 


*x* * * 


It is hard to answer criticisms of the Ku Klux Klan directly 
and categorically, because what the Klan needs is not so much 
defense as explanation. Most attacks have been deliberately 
unfair and so misleading that reply is impossible. Even those in 
which fairness is sought, as it clearly was by Mr. Pattangall, 
are superficial through lack of understanding of underlying con- 
ditions and purposes. Many of the faults alleged in such surface 
criticisms must be admitted, but in any fair analysis they have 
little effect on the main issue. 

In the case of the Klan that main issue is usually missed 
because the men who make the criticisms have lost contact with 
the deeper emotions and instincts which, far more than their 
brains, control the majority of men. Our “intellectuals”, par- 
ticularly, in the process of becoming intellectualized, have 
cramped their emotional perception to such an extent that the 
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They, therefore, are quite nonplussed when confronting a “‘com- 
mon” man, and cannot understand his mind, his actions, or the 
causes for which he fights. 

It is necessary to try to make these emotions, convictions, and 
instincts better understood before it is possible to answer crit- 
icism in detail, in any way that will be intelligible. The Klan 
can be evaluated only by starting from the point of view of 
what it means to the average Klansman. It cannot be judged 
properly as a movement either from the wrong start it made, 
the mistakes it has committed, the weakness and errors of its 
leaders, or even the blundering, uncertain, and groping state- 
ments with which some of its adherents have tried to tell its 
objectives and methods. These are the surface. The real value of 
the Klan, or the real evil, is to be found in the needs, the pur- 
poses, and the convictions of the great mass of Americans of 
the old stock. It is only because the Klan has met these needs 
and voiced these convictions that it has won strength. 

There is no possibility of trying to prove the soundness of the 
Klan position, or of the controlling instincts and beliefs of the 
common people of American descent, to any of those who insist 
on measuring either by the purely theoretic philosophy of cos- 
mopolitanism: of universal equality in character, social value, 
and current rights. I will not attempt to argue about that doc- 
trine. Science does not support it, and certainly the average 
American does not believe it. Our attitude toward the Orientals 
proves this, no matter what our oral professions may be, as well 
as does our treatment of the Negro. 

Mr. Pattangall, on this point, makes an argument for social 
equality. It is not a matter that will be settled by argument. It 
will be settled, if ever, by race instinct, personal prejudices, and 
sentiment. We Americans all deny equality to ten millions of our 
own citizens; deny it with facts and in fact, if we do not deny it 
by argument. The idea itself, however it may be glossed over 
and given theoretic acceptance, is actually abhorrent in practise 
to the American mind. And in fact, actual social equality be- 
tween whites and any other race is not practised to any important 
extent anywhere on earth. Facts prove the idea unworkable. 
This beautiful philosophy, therefore, the Klan will not argue 
about. It merely rejects it, as almost all Americans do. 
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Neither will we argue at all about the questions of white 
supremacy. In that case, even, we do not propose to permit any 
argument to avail. We may be intolerant in this, but we will 
not delude other races into looking forward to privileges that 
will, in truth, be forever denied. The Klan looks forward to the 
day when the union of a white person with one of any other race 
will be illegal in every State of the Union, and when the question 
of social supremacy will have been settled on a much safer basis 
than that of racial mongrelization. 

With people who hold the cosmopolitan view of these two 
things we cannot have useful discussion; there is a gulf between 
our minds. But with those who are willing to face facts, including 
the facts of mind and emotion and race and instinct and human 
nature, we have a case to present. We of the Klan believe that 
we can prove our case to all who will agree with us on one funda- 
mental thing. It is this: 

We believe that the pioneers who built America bequeathed 
to their own children a priority right to it, the control of it and 
of its future, and that no one on earth can claim any part of this 
inheritance except through our generosity. We believe, too, that 
the mission of America under Almighty God is to perpetuate and 
develop just the kind of nation and just the kind of civilization 
which our forefathers created. This is said without offense to 
other civilizations, but we do believe that ours, through all pos- 
sible growth and expansion, should remain the same kind that 
was “brought forth upon this continent.” Also, we believe that 
races of men are as distinct as breeds of animals; that any mix- 
ture between races of any great divergence is evil; that the 
American stock, which was bred under highly selective surround- 
ings, has proved its value and should not be mongrelized; that 
it has automatically and instinctively commer the kind of 
civilization which is best suited to its own healthy life and 
growth; and that this cannot safely be changed except by our- 
selves and along the lines of our own character. Finally, we 
believe that all foreigners were admitted with the idea, and on 
the basis of at least an implied understanding, that they would 
become a part of us, adopt our ideas and ideals, and help in ful- 
filling our destiny along those lines, but never that they should 
be permitted to force us to change into anything else. 
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That is the basic idea of the Klan. There is, perhaps, much 
to be said for the liberal idea of making America a mongrel 
nation, but that involves the two points which, as I have pointed 
out, the Klan will not debate. We hold firmly that America 
belongs to Americans, and should be kept American. All who 
believe this have much in common with us, and as Mr. Pattan- 
gall said, belong with us in spirit if not in actual membership. 
The whole purpose of the Klan is to bring this belief to fulfil- 
ment. We make many mistakes, but we are doing this one thing, 
and no one else is even trying to do it. Within a few years the 
America of our fathers will either be saved or lost, and unless 
some other way is found, all who wish to see it saved must work 
with us. If they think our methods wrong, or the details of our 
ideas, we will be glad of correction. 

There can be no doubt about the traditional American spirit, 
the Americanism of the pioneers, which we are trying to save. 
It is to be seen in the character and spirit of those pioneers, far 
more than in formal political documents. Americanism is not 
wholly lovely, perhaps. It is certainly neither soft nor lax, 
neither easily ductile nor imitative, neither silken nor oily. It is 
a thing of rugged steel, tempered and forged in the terrific stress 
of the task of wresting a continent from savages and from the 
wilderness. It is welded of convictions, independence, self-reli- 
ance, freedom, justice, achievement, courage, acceptance of 
responsibility, and the guidance of his own conscience by each 
man personally. If inheritance counts for anything, it is to be 
found in the children of the pioneers far more than in any other 
group on earth, for only those who had this spirit survived. 

And,— remember we are looking at facts, — it has been 
bound up from the first with the spirit of Protestantism.. This 
had to be. Only men and women ae dared speak to their God 
face to face could have had the courage and self-reliance neces- 
sary to the mighty work of the pioneer. It is true historically; 
and, in fact, Protestantism has never been able to survive 
except in the so-called Nordic countries. It is a vital part of all 
Americanism, of all successful democracy. 

In his criticism of the Klan Mr. Pattangall defines American- 
ism as a spirit that “cannot tolerate class, caste, or religious dis- 
tinctions in politics, social life, or legal standing; especially it 
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cannot for a moment endure the breeding and exploitation ot 
hatred and prejudice as a means to swing public opinion and 
political power.” He goes on, “. . . the Klan, on its own state- 
ment, does just these very things, and makes a principle of doing 
them.” 

The Klan accepts this definition of Americanism, except as to 
social equality of other races, but it accepts it not aie as an 
abstraction to be talked about, but as a heritage to be fought 
for when threatened. It is his second statement that we challenge. 
The fact is, instead, that the Klan finds all these violations of 
Americanism being practised deliberately and persistently, and it 
makes a principle and a duty of resisting them. 

We find as a fact that both the spirit and the development of 
Americanism are threatened and have already been greatly 
weakened. After a century, we know that the melting pot has 
failed, — the very phrase was coined by an alien! Except in 
small degree, the people we have recently allowed to come in 
not only do not become American, but they do not desire or 
attempt it. Many of them cannot. Dr. Eliot’s recent statement 
that the experiment had failed was only a belated recognition 
from the best of the intellectual leaders of a fact which we of the 
Klan had known for years. The war proved it conclusively. 

Dr. Eliot, when he finally admitted that alien groups could 
never become assimilated, proceeded to abandon the older ideal 
of a united Americanism, and argued that we should become a 
medley of diverse groups, working together in mutual good-will 
and toleration for the advancement of the country. Setting aside 
the fact that such groups cannot be trusted to work for the good 
of anything but themselves, so long as human nature remains 
what it is, it is historically true that this has never succeeded. 
When diverse groups live together, one must rule. Unless some 
one group does have control, the nation becomes so disunited 
that development is checked, and it always shortly falls a prey 
to some other nation, perhaps less liberal in mind, but stronger in 
character. 

We are already seeing in America the workings of this law of 
disunity through alienism. Our counsels are divided, our progress 
is checked, our spirit weakened, our purpose as a nation con- 
fused and fumbling. We are drifting away from national unity: 
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in fact, we are being carefully and deliberately driven away from 
it by alien ideas and excessive liberalism toward them. The Klan, 
knowing this, believes the whole tendency must be stopped, and 
that control of the nation should return to, and remain in, the 
hands of men of the character and spirit of the pioneers who 
made the nation, a spirit most often found in the descendants of 
those pioneers. 

We believe, also, that all who foment this disruption through 
alienism threaten the very foundations of all the things that have 
made America great. It is because of this that the Klan is in- 
tolerant — prejudiced. It is intolerant of this attack; intolerant 
of the * who are trying to destroy our traditional Amer- 
icanism. We do not admit that we are more intolerant than our 
opponents; it seems to us as intolerant to condemn the Klan’s 
attempts to save Americanism as it is for us to condemn the 
attempts to subvert it. But, if that is intolerance, we are proud 
of it. 

And in our intolerance, as in other things, we are true to the 
American tradition; for this is our intolerance: We will not endure 
attempts to tear down the fundamentals on which the whole 
structure of our nation and our civilization is based. So long as 
these are not threatened, tolerance should be unlimited; we of 
the Klan do not wish or try to limit it. But the ideas upon which 
the nation rests, and which set us apart from other nations, are 
in a way like a corral fence. While the fence is undamaged there 
is no need to worry, no matter how much the animals inside may 
kick up and mill around. But when the fence is weakened or 
threatened, then it is time for action. So, in the nation, toleration 
becomes a vice when fundamentals are in danger. That time has 
come, and we who are the heirs of the American tradition are 
called upon to act. 

The aliens who are constantly trying to change our civiliza- 
tion into something that will suit themselves better can hardly 
be blamed, though they must be opposed. Their blood, their 
instincts, their training, and their faiths are all different from 
ours. They have many fine qualities, and some among them are 
fortunately splendid citizens and show thoroughly American 
traits. But on the whole they simply are not Americans, will not 
become Americans, have no understanding of, nor sympathy 
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with American ideals or ideas, and now and for many years will 
inevitably use all their power to overturn them. 

The American liberals for whom Mr. Pattangall fears, are to 
be blamed for much, however. They have extended their liber- 
ality till they are willing to help the aliens tear at the foundations 
of the nation. They have become one of the chief menaces of the 
country, instead of the sane intellectual leaders they should be. 

It is evidence of the unsoundness of the present extreme of un- 
bridled liberalism that the first understanding of the danger came 
to the common people, instead of to the “best” people. In fact, 
the intellectuals have lost their leadership in America through 
liberalism toward lax morals, the undermining of all religious 
faith, and the weakening of patriotism. They have gone so far 
that the good sense of the people has rebelled. 

Moreover, since the danger was pointed out to them, instead 
of helping fight it, the liberals have given out only condemnations 
of the growing protest, platitudinous comfortings, and bally-hoo 
stuff about the beauties of alien things and ideas. They give, 
also, an almost joyous welcome to alien criticism of everything 
American. The unopposed attack on the Puritan conscience is 
only one illustration; our liberals to-day seem ashamed of having 
any conscience at all. Tolerance is more prized by them than 
conviction, and is insisted upon even toward people who show no 
tolerance of us. A Jew may say or write what he pleases against 
America and American ways, but if an American voices the least 
criticism of a Jew even the American liberals turn to and hound 
him as narrow, prejudiced, intolerant, bigoted, and anti-Semitic. 
It has been so all along the line. America is being undermined, 
and is deserted by those who should have been her first line of 
intellectual and moral defense. 

This is a situation which has recurred many times in history. 
It seems characteristic of great movements that they should 
come from the plain people, and not from the intellectuals. Per- 
haps it is because the people work less by reason and more by 
their instincts, which, being older than reason, are more to be 
trusted, — I believe the best modern psychologists bear me out 
in this, — that the liberals and the intellectuals and the “best” 

eople are so often wrong, and the “rabble” so often right. The 
intellectuals were against Christ; many of the “best” people 
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opposed our American revolution; the “leaders of thought” sup- 
ported slavery; more recently the liberals became pacifists and 
refused to aid America in her time of stress. It is so now once 
more, in the struggle just starting to rescue America from the 
alien and from alien ideas; the liberals are pacifists again, — if 
not worse! Mr. Pattangall is quite right; liberalism as it is to-day 
is seriously in danger from the Klan movement. At least we hope 
sO. 

We of the Klan, however, cannot claim the sole credit for this. 
The whole common people is in reaction, and there is grave 
danger that the reaction, in its turn, will go too far. There is 
constant need of a sound and healthy liberalism, inside the 
bounds of sound sense and sound morals, but even this will suffer 
if the present justifiable protest is ignored or ae The 
Klan is blamed for stirring up trouble, but all we have done has 
been to give an outlet, — a voice and an organization, — to 
the bitter resentment of millions of Americans. 

Mr. Pattangall is right again in declaring that not only Cath- 
olics and Jews and Negroes are affected by the Klan movement, 
but that the whole population must divide on the question. We 
cannot lament with him, however, that such questions as tariff, 
taxation, and the League must drop into the background. The 
issue of Americanisri involves the whole foundation of both the 
present and future of America. There can be no more important 
or useful line of division. 

This leaderless stirring of the common people, this groping 
after a solution that would save so much that is dear to them, 
was already well under way when the Klan appeared. The Klan 
was groping, too, at first, and it does not yet know just how to 
fulfil the mission entrusted to it. It was at first almost wholly a 
protest, a cry of dissatisfaction. And, like so many protest move- 
ments, it used many wrong and somewhat panicky methods, it 
spoke uncertainly and sometimes foolishly. But from the first, 
also, it spoke for the common people, voiced their instincts, gave 
them an outlet for their distress, and offered at least the begin- 
nings of a means to resume control of their own country. 

That is the story of the Klan, its purpose, and the reasons for 
its being, as the Klansman sees them. We do not believe they 
need any defense. But, since we are so often and so bitterly 
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accused of prejudice and intolerance, I would like to say a little 
more about that. 

Our intolerance seems to us a little different from that shown 
by our opponents, and it is not, either, exactly the kind with 
which we are charged. We do not include in it any hatred against 
anyone. We have no desire, and we make no attempt, to abridge 
the freedom or control the ideas or dictate the religion of anyone; 
or to punish anyone for disagreement with us, even by the threat 
of damnation. Especially, we do not break up the meetings of 
our opponents; we have never interfered with any gathering or 
tried to stop any speaker or to mob any procession. Neither have 
we committed any mob murders nor killed any peaceful paraders 
for racial or religious reasons. Yet our own list of dead from these 
causes is a long one. 

It is rather curious that science recently has been finding good 
grounds for supporting these very intolerances of ours. It has 
found, for example, that racial mixtures are unstable, and that 


‘the mongrel offspring of such mixtures is below the standard of 


either parent. It has shown, in addition, the great fundamental 
differences between races, and that the resistance to change in 
those fundamentals is very strong. It has emphasized the im- 
portance of heredity and inborn characteristics as against educa- 
tion. All this disproves the old hope that education could be 
depended upon to make Americans overnight of the most 
diverse people. It proves that the alien’s ideas, which are so con- 
tradictory to ours, are a part of him and will remain a persistent 
danger to us. It justifies our racial exclusiveness. 

Plain recognition of facts supports our opposition to the 
Roman Catholic Church. I have watched with interest the dis- 
cussion in THE Forum as to whether the Roman Church is fight- 
ing Americanism, but this is another case where facts are more 
eloquent than any argument. The facts are that the Roman 
Church has always opposed the fundamental principle of liberty 
for which America stands. It has made certain compromises, 
taking advantage of the tolerance we give but which the Roman 
Church itself denies, and is trying through these compromises 
to win control of the nation. But it has made no admission that 
it has abandoned its old position. 

The strenuous effort of the Roman Church as such, and of 
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Catholics as such, to win political control as a matter of religion 
is so thoroughly taken for granted by every politician that it 
seems rather ridiculous to see it solemnly debated. The Klan did 
not start the battle over the Catholic issue in politics; the Klan 
did not force it to the front in the last campaign. It was the 
Catholic leaders, abetted by Mr. Pattangall himself, who in- 
sisted on the fight in the Democratic convention. 

We are accused rather scathingly of using the religious issue 
in politics as a means of securing political power. The quarrel has 
been forced upon us, but even so we do not oppose any man in 

olitics because of his creed; we do not believe that religious 
Pelief should ever bar any man from full political equality or 
from public office. But we do believe, and we act on that belief, 
that any man who brings or tries to bring his church into politics 
or public office, who acts in politics as the partisan of any church 
or takes orders from any church, or who appeals for votes on the 
basis of any creed, — we believe that such a man, who tries to 
make political capital of his creed or to use public office for the 
benefit of his church, should also, and therefore, be opposed 
because of his church and creed. 

The real objection to Romanism in America is not that it is a 
religion, — which is no objection at all, — but that it is a church 
in politics; an organized, disciplined, powerful rival to every 
political government. A religion in politics is serious; a church in 

olitics is deadly to free institutions. But the Klan, in calling 
Ramee to arms, cannot fairly be accused of mixing church 
and state, for the Klan is not a church or sect, it represents no 
ecclesiastic organization or sacerdotal hierarchy. The utmost 
that can fairly be charged against us is that we have aroused the 
spirit of Protestantism, from which no one church can benefit, 
for the defense of the Americanism of which Protestantism is a 
part, and without which neither can survive. 

Klansmen are as disappointed as anyone that our hope that the 
Roman Church would be content to be an equal among equals 
was vain, and that the fight against it which has gone on for cen- 
turies must be renewed. But now we can do nothing less than 
maintain this particular intolerance until the Roman Church has 
shown, by word and deed, officially, that the need of intolerance 
against it is passed. 
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Another ground for our opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church is that most of its members in this country are aliens, 
and that the Church not only makes no effort to help them 
become assimilated to Americanism, but actually works to pre- 
vent this and to keep the Catholics as a group apart. It is notable 
that few of the evils which so often stamp the Catholic in politics 
are to be found in Catholics of the English and French stocks 
who have been in this country for generations. It is notable, too, 
that these evils seldom appear in Catholics who have attended 
the public schools. But with most of its communicants the 
Roman Church strongly and only too successfully opposes that 
united, understanding, homogeneous “group-mind” which is 
essential to nationhood, unless it can control that group-mind. 
Just as steadily it denies to those whom it controls that freedom 
and independence of thought without which Americanism cannot 
live and which has never been developed except through Prot- 
estantism. One of the most amazing situations in all history is 
that seen to-day, with the free-thinking liberals joining the 
Catholics against the Klan. 

The Jew the Klan considers a far smaller problem. For one 
thing, he is confined to a few cities, and is no problem at all to 
most of the country. For another thing, his exclusiveness, 
political activities, and refusal to become assimilated are racial 
rather than religious, based on centuries of persecution. They 
cannot last long in the atmosphere of free America, and we may 
expect that with the passage of time the serious aspects of this 
problem will fade away. 

As to the danger foreseen by Mr. Pattangall that the Klan will 
destroy the Democratic party, the Klan remains calm, though it 
was born among Democrats. I am one myself. But if the Klan 
should destroy the Democratic party it will be because the party 
betrays America, and every Democratic Klansman will agree 
that if this happens the party should be destroyed. 

I will not deny for a moment, however, the charge that the 
Klan’s leadership is weak, and that the Klan has not solved the 
problem of the cure for our national ills. In fact, it has offered no 
cure and does not pretend to have one. All it is able to do is to 
help voice the protest of the plain people, call attention to the 
ele, and help diagnose them, in the knowledge that until the 
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trouble and danger are clearly seen, no cure will even be attempt- 
ed. We wish we knew the cure and that our leadership had far 
greater ability. But in truth the Klan prays daily ie better 
leaders, and the leaders pray as constantly for greater wisdom. 

It is not true, however, that the Klan leadership is so ignorant 
and emotional that it prefers to keep certain beliefs, even if they 
are wrong. What I personally feel is that I have no time to study 
all the complicated questions which are coming up, and will not 
take the time, since my faith does not depend on the answer to 
any of them. I know that a man can be a good Christian and 
citizen whether he believes in evolution or not. Knowing that God 
has infinite power, I believe He could create a man in a single 
moment, or He could as easily create a single cell and, from it, 
man, by the process of evolution. I do not see that it makes any 
difference to me which method He chose, or that it is important 
for me to know, however important it may be for the scientists 
who are studying the origin of life in the hope of improving things 
as they are. 

In other words, I myself and Klansmen in general are not going 
to spend our time trying to fix the exact location of the bridge 
of faith which each man needs to cross from the finite to the 
infinite. I am not going to clutter up my mind with non-essentials, 
nor argue such questions at all. I] allow any man to place that 
bridge wherever it is necessary for himself. I know my own 
fallibility and the fallibility of any conclusions anyone may draw. 
For myself, I believe that the Bible is the revealed word of God, 
but I cannot decide and will not speculate as to just how much is 
parable and how much fact. I merely seek the lessons which the 
Almighty aimed to teach. 

One word more: it is quite true that intolerance is no cure for 
intolerance, and that the best and only way for the creation of a 
united America is through education and the breaking down of all 
barriers between classes. The Klan has no other purpose. But 
education so far has largely failed, and the barriers remain after 
a century of effort because there is vigorous and organized re- 
sistance to the breaking of the barriers and the kind of education 
that would create unity. Not only the Catholic Church but other 
bodies have maintained their own separatist schools and in other 
ways have fought Americanization and assimilation. They have 
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deliberately refused to enter the melting pot. Before these reme- 
dies can be applied, some means must be devised to make sure 
that the patient will take the medicine. That is the next and im- 
mediate objective of the Klan. 

To sum up: The Klan speaks for the plain people of America, 
who believe in an American nation, built on that unity of mind 
and spirit which is possible only to an homogeneous people, and 
growing out of the purposes, spirit, and instincts of our pioneer 
ancestors. We know that the melting pot has failed; the reasons 
are unimportant now. We believe that definite steps must now 
be taken to prevent ours from becoming a mongrel nation, or a 
milling and distraught mass of opposed groups, in which the 
mental and spiritual qualities that made America great will be 
lost forever. Therefore, we oppose all alienism in any form and the 
excessive liberalism that supports it. We grant to all the right 
to their own ideas, but we claim the same right for ourselves, and 
a prior right to control America. 

This needs no defense with true Americans. It will, of course, 
be opposed by all opponents of traditional Americanism, but 
there is no possible compromise or agreement with them. The 
mistakes of the Klan do need defense, but they are not fatal. 
They have grown out of the conditions under which we began 
work, and out of human fallibility. They are being corrected. 
In spite of them the Klan remains the only leader in the effort 
to stop the perversion of our national character. 
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Have tock EL is 
Fourth Paper in the “War or Peace?” Series 


REVIOUS papers in this series bave argued that the fundamental 

urge to war is land bunger (Henry Pratt Fairchild in the September 
Forum); that war is as normal a state as peace (Frederick Adams 
Woods, October); that there is little bope that agriculture can be suffi- 
ciently improved to keep abead of the increase in population (Edward 
Murray East, November). These views are derived from an acceptance 
of the doctrines of Malthus. In the present paper the most eminent of 
the neo-Malthusians develops the arguments for the scientific control of 
population. In future articles various palliatives will be suggested to stay 
the evil day foreseen by Malthus, and the Malthusian point of view itself 
will be attacked. The purpose of the series, as bas been stated, is not to 
advance any single solution of this most pressing of all contemporary 

problems, but through a symposium of views to arrive at its core. 


doubt, a change has lately come over the minds of 

educated people with regard to the question of popula- 

tion. Perhaps one should, rather, say thinking people, for 

there are so many people who are counted educated and yet seem 
never to think for themselves, — though that ought to be a main 
end of education. If there were more people among us who think 
there might hardly be any question of population to trouble 


about. But there is always a — mass of unthinking ~~ 


who follow rules that were formulated untold thousands of years 
ago, without pausing to consider whether these rules apply to the 
circumstances of to-day. “Increase and multiply”: that is what, 
in this matter, they hear the voice of God commanding; they do 
not think that, according to the story, He was addressing a world 
inhabited by eight people, and that in the interval the Voice of 
God has long ceased to be heard in that sense. 

The long delay in grasping this fateful modification of the 
ancient Divine command has,—if one may say so without 
offense, — been partly, though not entirely, due to America. 
When the aul of Columbus, or, if we prefer, the Mayflower, — 
the vessels are here only used symbolically, — reached America 
the adventurers found what they not unreasonably regarded as 
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a “New World”, with themselves much in the same position as 
Noah emerging from his Ark, free to exploit a virgin earth un- 
touched by any save negligible heathens, who, whatever they 
might be, were not obviously the children of Jehovah. The dis- 
covery of this New World was an immense encouragement to all 
those who desired to persuade themselves, or at all events others, 
that the old command, “Increase and multiply”’, was still valid, 
for, it seemed, an endless stream of population might be poured 
into America. 

As a matter of fact the ancient injunction, apparently, was 
harmless until a century ago. For though human increase seemed 
to be proceeding calmly and without protest or hindrance it was 
really taking place at an exceedingly, almost imperceptibly, slow. 
rate. From the period when it originated, — which some would 
place as long back as half a million years and others, as we know, 
at a considerably more recent date, — to the end of the eighteenth 
century of the Christian era, the entire human race had reached, 
roughly, only about 850 millions; that is to say that during the 
greater part of this vast period of time the population was prac- 
tically stationary. A very simple calculation shows that, if we 
start with only a single couple and double it every hundred years, 
even in a few thousand years we reach an enormous population. 
But in the subsequent hundred years, — a mere moment’s space 
in the world’s history, — the number of human beings actually 
more than doubled and reached over 1700 millions. And the 
curious thing is that we have regarded this sudden and almost 
miraculous expansion as quite normal and been horrified at the 
thought of it ceasing! 

The expansion was not miraculous, though it is probable that 
in future ages, when men look back, the nineteenth century will 
on this account seem to them to occupy a unique position in the 
history of the world. But it was necessary to search carefully 
beneath the surface to find its causes. Various investigators 
during the past hundred years, and still to-day, have set them- 
selves to that task, notably in England where the expansion was 
specially marked and the more conspicuous on account of Great 
Britain’s insular position. Certain results are beginning to emerge, 
though it can scarcely yet be said that they are clear to everyone, 
and some of them are even violently disputed. 
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The name of Malthus is no doubt expected to appear here, and 
it is, in fact, here that the Essay on Population properly enters. 
That famous book appeared, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
just at the beginning of this expansion of procreative activity, 
for in every crisis of the world there is generally a great intellec- 
tual pioneer, ahead of his fellows, who is able to grasp the situa- 
tion. But, being ahead of his fellows who have not yet grasped 
the situation, he is generally made to pay the price of his superior 
insight. That happened to Malthus, and even to-day it can 
scarcely be said that there is any universal recognition of his 
place in the history of human thought. He was born into the 
age which was inspired by the overwhelming genius of Rousseau, 
and his lucid and detailed scientific picture of the realities of life 
horrified the idealists and romanticists, who failed to see that 
Malthus was really moved by the same humane and humani- 
tarian spirit and had, indeed, himself come out of the school of 
Rousseau. We know how violently Shelley and Godwin resented 
Malthus, and even among economists, unto this day, there have 
been those who have sought to depreciate the conclusions of 
Malthus by pointing out that at certain points they were not 
entirely accurate, and that at other points it was possible to make 
efforts to modify them. It may be admitted that these qualifica- 
tions are correct. 

Yet the central point remains that it was Malthus who made 
convincingly clear to the soundest critics, by a careful survey of 
the whole available field, that Man tends to reproduce himself 
more rapidly than the food needed to keep him alive can be 
reproduced, and that, in thus tending to outrun the means of 
subsistence, Man is inevitably liable to be starved and killed by 
Nature. That was a conclusion of immense significance for human 
thought and human welfare. It was not, as some optimists of the 
romantic movement imagined, an accusation against the benef- 
icence of Nature. It was simply the warning that if we wish to 
be the darling children of Nature we must live according to the 
laws of Nature. We need not be surprised that on the theoretical 
side this fruitful doctrine inspired Darwin to elaborate the great- 
est biological conception of the ages; and that on the practical 
side it gave origin to a movement, pregnant with promise for 
human welfare, which has this year been set forth with eloquent 
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enthusiasm by the delegates from sixteen countries all over the 
world who came to an International Conference in New York, 
presided over by Dr. Drysdale, the chief representative of the 
movement initiated by Malthus in its practical modern trans- 
formation. 

As Malthus viewed the problem of population, it was certainly 
a natural problem. He saw little sign of any realization on the 

art of Man himself that the natural growth of population must 
bs checked by human effort before any progress could be made. 
He did not regard moral restraint, the only human form of check 
he recognized, as having played a large part in the past. The 
chief checks he saw, in the form of famine and other ills, were 
automatic and inevitable checks inflicted by Nature for the 
transgression of her laws; and when he proposed an enlarged and 
deliberate human restraint as a more ensticant method of im- 
posing those checks it probably seemed to him that, in this 
application of the will of man to escape the cruel ew 
inflicted by Nature for the transgression of her laws, he was turn- 
ing over a fresh page in human history. 

It was a natural conclusion to reach. But in the interval of 
over a century that has since elapsed vast quantities of detailed 
facts have been accumulated concerning the manners and habits 
of the yet uncivilized peoples of the world. The whole sciences of 
anthropology, sociology, and folk-lore, — if we may give those 
studies the name of science, — have come into existence. So it 
happens that only yesterday, and again in England, another 
great step has been taken in the comprehension of the momentous 
ne which Malthus first placed clearly before the world. 

n his elaborate work, The Population Problem: A Study in Hu- 
man Evolution, published in 1922, Professor Carr-Saunders has 
for the first time brought together the evidence which convinc- 
ingly shows that Man himself has, probably from almost the 
outset, constantly been working,— whether consciously, or 
unconsciously, or by subterfuges which have sometimes deceived 
himself, — to restrain his own undue reproductive powers, even 
though he has sometimes been imperfectly successful. In other 
words, Nature is not alone merciless; she is also merciful; she is 
ever seeking to alleviate the inevitable torment of life. There are 
roses on her crowns of thorn. Often even without knowing it, 
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Man has been adapting himself to the laws of Nature and seeking 
to keep within the bounds that she had set for the attainment of 
well-being. Whether, by delay in marriage, or by frequent ritual 
prohibition of intercourse for long periods, or by prolonged lacta- 
tion, or by abortion, or by infanticide, — or by several or all of 
these methods together, — every people untouched by modern civ- 
ilization has been voluntarily controlling the growth of population. 

There has often appeared to be no conscious aim in the pursuit 
of this end, as i it were adjusted by natural selection, but 
it can scarcely have failed to become semi-conscious and even 
fully conscious. By setting forth the long course of this evolution, 
Carr-Saunders has shown how Man has from the first been pre- 
paring the way, through primitive cruder methods, for the final 
adoption of the deliberate, precise, and humane methods of birth 
control devised under civilized conditions. By this memorable 
achievement Carr-Saunders has rounded off and completed the 
Malthusian presentation of the problem of population. 

Malthus and Carr-Saunders have shown ie it happened 


that through the long course of human history, up to the end of 
the eighteenth century, the balance of population was on the 


whole held true, — with whatever suffering at times from the 
roughness of the methods adopted, — and the human inhabitants 
of the earth maintained at a practically stationary number. But 
there occurred two revolutionary movements, the Industrial 
movement and the Humanitarian movement, both working by 
the newly discovered methods of science. They are working still 
with ever increased vigor. They operate along two different lines. 
On the one hand they tend to abolish all those methods of con- 
trolling the growth of population, such as infanticide, which we 
call “inhuman” (though it is the human race alone which. prac- 
tises them!) and on the other hand, by vast and ever extending 
methods of public and personal hygiene, they tend to eliminate 
disease, to diminish its fatal effects, to lower the mortality and 
prolong life. So that these two chief movements which mark 
modern civilization, — humanitarianism and applied science, — 
both act (except when we are seized by war fever, a disease we 
are not yet immune against) for the rapid enlargement of popula- 
tion. Even those countries which we commonly look upon as 
backward in regard to these movements are now feeling their 
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influence. Thus in Italy the Supreme Board of Health not many 
months ago (July, 1925) stated in its report to the Ministry that 
among infectious diseases malaria alone showed an increase in 
the number of cases, though no deaths, and that while the death- 
rate had fallen to 16.5 per 1000 inhabitants, — the lowest ever 
recorded in Italy, — the birth rate was as high as 30 per 1000. 
If we take a short-sighted view these two results of our modern 
ardor in the cause of humanitarianism and applied science seem 
entirely satisfactory. 

During the nineteenth century most people seem to have taken 
the short-sighted view. They were carried off their feet in the 
great movement of human expansion which marks that century 
and had no notion where they were being carried. Two years 
ago a distinguished man of science, Professor Edward M. East 
of Harvard, whose training in chemistry, biology, genetics, and 
sociology peculiarly fitted him to deal with this problem, pub- 
lished his great work, Mankind at the Crossroads, which carries 
on the elucidation of the problem which Malthus and Carr- 
Saunders had so clearly presented. 

Those two investigators were English. Professor East is Ameri- 
can, and that, if we consider it, is a significant fact. I remarked 
at the outset that the discovery of America has had an unfortu- 
nate bearing on the comprehension of the population problem, 
for it has served to encourage the fallacy that there is an illimit- 
able space on the world’s surface for the expansion of the human 
species. There is no longer any encouragement for that fallacy. 
The United States, the foremost and representative nation of 
America, has decisively squashed it. Almost at the same moment 
we witness both the action of the United States in limiting immi- 
gration and the book of Professor East which in effect, even 
though it may not be intentionally, explains to the world the 
doctrine that lies behind the immigration policy of the United 
States Government, the justification for it, and all that it implies. 

The main thesis of East’s book is not novel. If it had been it 
would be unlikely to be true. It has been seen and stated by 
Darwin and others. But until to-day it has not been possible to 
see it clearly and in detail, and before to-day no one Pad arisen, 
with a full grasp of the essential factors involved, to sweep away 
the fallacies which had sometimes concealed those essential 
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factors from sight. It has become definitely demonstrable, not 
merely that the human species cannot continue to multiply 
indefinitely at the present rate, but that we are now actually at 
the point where, if a period of incalculable suffering is not to be 
inaugurated, it is imperative to begin to stem the tide of pro- 
creation. The key to the situation, East sees, is to be found in the 
control of reproduction, building firmly and deliberately on the 
foundation of a full sense of responsibility towards the individual, 
the family, the community, and the race. In the situation we have 
now reached we are without hope, “unless voluntary parenthood 
is taught to all classes of people . the governments of the various 
white nations as a serious momentous public health measure.’ 

That is where Professor East’s demonstration of the present 
situation comes into line with the new policy of the United States. 
That policy implies that America is no longer a vast tract of 
virgin country into which the nations of the world may pour their 
superfluous numbers to tg at random and indiscriminately. 
That policy, in fact, politely enjoins on other nations the duty of 
birth control, —and it would be discreditable to attribute to 
the people of the United States any desire to enforce on other 
nations a rule it is not willing to practise. Further, that policy 
recognizes at last the great truth that what is now needed for 
the human race is no long quantity but quality. 

Thus we are brought to eugenics, a study in which all races of 
living things have from the first been unconsciously concerned, 
though it is only in the higher forms of human civilization that 
it becomes a conscious concern. The word “eugenics” has, it is 
true, together with the supposed aims of its partisans, often been 
the object of cheap witticisms. Ground for amusement has in 
fact not seldom been afforded alike by cranks and by well-meant 
cranky legislation. It is _ as foolish to suppose that a new race 
can be created by legislation as that a new morality can be so 
established. Professor East remarks that the word “eugenics” 
has been so bandied about by the self-complacent and the waggish 
that he hesitates to use it at all. But there is no occasion to allow 
weak brains to rule in this matter; the word is a good sound word, 
and it was the word finally chosen by Galton to whom we owe the 
modern foundation of this supremely important study. The 
figure of Galton, indeed, grows greater as the years pass. He was 


“ghee 


oe 
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not only a highly original and versatile man of science, but 
charmingly human, with a humorous common-sense which 
preserved him from any of the fads which have been associated 
in some eyes with “eugenics”. All his general pronouncements 
on the matter, as apart from scientific studies, are gathered to- 
gether in one small volume, written in simple language, and to 
read this is to realize how far the chief exponent of eugenics was 
from those silly notions which have filled the minds of the 
— of eugenics. 
he details of the methods by which the human race may be 
purified and invigorated Galton always left free and open; he 
realized that in the present state of our knowledge they cannot 
be determined beforehand. It is education that, first of all, we 
need, an education in existing knowledge and a determination to 
aid the further growth of knowledge, together with education in 
personal and social responsibility. The English society for the 
romotion of eugenics, Scadiil under the inspiration of Galton, 


is called The Eugenics Education Society. Until the craze for 
legislation has worked itself out and passed away, it is doubtful 
whether any real eugenic progress can be made, for such progress 


can only work through the free and deliberate choice of the 
individual. It is true that the most urgent eugenic task appears 
to be the elimination of those stocks which are without any 
question injurious to society and to themselves, and that the 
members of these stocks must occasionally, in the last resort, be 
induced to sterilize themselves by social pressure. But it is be- 
ginning to be recognized that, under modern democratic condi- 
tions, the really serious factor is in the class of the population 
above that comparatively small portion which is unquestionably 
unfit for society. A decrease among the grossly defective types 
may be accompanied by a greatly increased production among 
the less defective class above them. This is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor East in the United States, and Major Darwin, the dis- 
tinguished president of the Eugenics Education Society, believes 
that such a process is probably now taking place in England, and 
threatening a slow national decay, for “the whole tone of a nation 
is permanently affected by that moral and intellectual contagion 
which is due to the presence in its ranks of persons of inferior 
types”, even though they are not the lowest types. 
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It is the study of eugenics, regarded as a biological science, 
which we may reasonably expect to throw light on our path 
through difficulties which cannot be confined to a single nation. 
There can be little doubt that America, — when the mania for 
premature legislation has ceased to exert its mischievous influ- 
ence, — will here play a conspicuous part. Just as Germany has 
taken a leading part in the study of sex on its psychological side, 
and the Institute of Sexual Science in Berlin is the first of its 
kind to be established in the world, so this special branch of the 
study of sex on its biological side which we call eugenics may be 
said to be planted in America. It was Noyes, an American whose 
name is not likely to be forgotten, who threw out the first modern 
suggestion of “Stirpiculture” in a practical shape. Half a century 
later it was in the United States at Cold Spring Harbor, and in 
close association with the station for Experimental Evolution, 
that was erected the Eugenics Record Office, the first building 
to be devoted solely to the study of human evolution or race 
biology, now under the direction of Dr. Charles B. Davenport, 
producing so much fruitful work. 

The social movements in which the impulses of racial regenera- 
tions are embodied must necessarily be altogether apart from 
purely scientific studies in biology, though they cannot fail to 
derive inspiration and guidance from them. Sexual choice, sexual 
mating, the production of offspring, must remain personal matters. 
They belong to a sphere in which the individual is supreme. In 
this field, as we know, a change is taking place which, though not 
originated, has been accelerated by the Teas War, and may be 
observed alike in Europe and in America. What is needful is that 
this movement should follow lines that make, not for deteriora- 
tion, but for real social and racial progress. So far it has especially 
been marked by consideration Soe the claims of those whose 
sexual unions have been outside the rigid bounds of conventional 
monogamy, and for the offspring of such unions, and at the same 
time it has been in the direction of affording greater facility of 
divorce. 

But a definitely constructive movement also seems to be 
demanded. On the one hand the decrease of prostitution, — if 
that is really what we are witnessing, — and on the other hand 
the new requirement of control and deliberation in the production 
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of offspring in marriage demand a correspondingly new social 
form of recognized sexual union. Here, again, we find America 
taking a pioneering part. Unions for sexual and social companion- 
ship, not for the procreation of children, are, we know, very 
frequent. But to know, and at the same time pretend not to know, 
cannot be considered a worthy and dignified social outlook. To 
face the new social forms and to recognize them, thus giving them 
their due weight of responsibility, is the only path of progress. 
Therefore ‘we cannot but acclaim the honorable part Joon? by 
the American “Journal of Social Hygiene” in recent years by 
repeatedly putting forward the need for recognizing the place in 
modern life of the form of marriage called the “companionate”. 
As distinct from “family marriage”, formed with the deliberate 
intention of producing offspring and therefore demanding very 
careful supervision by the state, — since society is intimately 
concerned with the quality of the new members entering its 
ranks, — the companionate would exist for the sake of those 
couples who are not yet able to undertake the care of a family, 
and of those who, by reason of defective constitutional health or 
other cause, will never be justified in producing a family. Such a 
relationship mainly concerns the two individuals concerned; the 
special training and the special qualifications which, as we are 
now at last beginning to realize, are required in those who propose 
to become parents, may in these couples be dispensed with. The 
companion marriage may be formed, and may be ended, with 
far less preparation and far less formality than, as we now view 
the matter, can ever be desirable when a family marriage is 
proposed. The open recognition of a companionate form of 
marriage, with or without a license from the state seems thus to 
be one of the chief steps before us in wholesome social reformation. 
In these few pages an attempt has been made to show 
how the question of population comes before the individual and 
society to-day. We see that the real question of population has 
become the question how we can now replace the aim of quantity 
by that of quality. When we grasp that problem in all its branches 
we see that it is most intimately bound up with our personal lives. 
And when we recognize how the problem presents itself to-day 
we shall realize that, from the wider human standpoint, it is also 
the most vital problem with which we can concern ourselves. 
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ous country if she will give up . : 
certain foolish ambitions and ber add to their charm. Their 


passion for ancient bistory. Al- incurable romanticism and 
though the Poles know bow their their sublime indifference to realities 
pid yp: Bap sie _ are serious disadvantages in practical 
eradicate the national sentiment of life, but make them singular ly attrac- 
others by similar oppression. Tbe tive. Nevertheless, to one who like 
a oe —_ - myself was for years devoted to the 
Yews, says Mr. Dell, who also Cause of Polish independence, — that 
believes that in federalization, as Was one of the grievances of the 
opposed to centralization, lies the French Government against me dur- 
et Oe ar ing the war, — it is sad indeed to see 
these people, now that they have recovered their independence, 
repeating all the mistakes that caused them to lose it. Poland 
came to grief before through over-centralization and over-expan- 
sion. The new Poland is over-centralized like the old and has re- 
peated the mistake of so extending its frontiers that nearly half 
the population is not Polish. In a population of about twenty- 
seven millions there are about a million and a half Germans, three 
million Jews in the Ghetto, seven and a half million Ukrainians, 
White-Russians, and other races, and only fifteen million genuine 
Poles. The first time that Poland is at war, more than a third of 
the population will be on the side of the enemy, whoever the 
enemy may be. This inherent weakness must sooner or later, un- 
less it be remedied, lead to the downfall of Poland. Had the Poles 
been content with their ethnological frontiers, Poland would have 
had no enemies and would have been in a strong position from the 
first. As it is, Poland is ethnologically and geographically un- 
sound and is on bad terms with most of her neighbors. And this 
must always be so, since the two most important neighbors of 
Poland, Germany and Russia, will never accept the present 
Polish frontiers. That fact is recognized by a few Poles. A member 
of the Polish diplomatic service said to me that there would be 
another partition of Poland before twenty years were over, but he 
did not seem to realize that, if he was right, the Poles have them- 


pace can become a prosper- z4 HE very failings of the Poles 
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selves, — and France, — to thank. It is because I believe the exist- 
ence of an independent Poland to be essential to Europe that | 
earnestly hope chet my Polish friends will learn wisdom before it 
is too late. 

Alas! more even than the Bourbons, the Poles have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. Especially have they forgotten 
nothing, and that is the worst of all. They cannot forget that the 
old kingdom of Poland at one time included territories, such as 
East Prussia, now outside the Polish frontiers, extended as those 
frontiers are. They search historical records, or some of them do, 
to discover what territories had at some remote period some re- 
mote connection with Poland, with the view of claiming them as 
Polish. 

Persons with a sense of realities of course exist in Poland. Most 
of them are Jews, but not all. Among them is a man occupying 
an important official position with whom I had more than one 
conversation. He is not, by the way, a Jew. I could not but admire 
the way in which he received some very candid criticisms. He 
was surprisingly frank. Fresh from Danzig, which I had visited 
on my way to Warsaw, I told him what I thought about the 
system established there by the Peace Treaty. He agreed that it 
was very unsatisfactory, and when I said that Germany would 
never accept either it or the “Corridor”, he replied, “Of course 
not. I shouldn’t if I were the German Government.” 

Anti-Semitism is one of the greatest dangers that menaces 
Poland. The other racial minorities can be got rid of or greatly 
diminished by a judicious rectification of frontiers. But the Jews 
cannot be got rid of, for they are disseminated all over Poland 
and are concentrated in the towns, where they form a very large 

art of the population. Even if it were possible to get rid of the 
es it would not be desirable, for Poland cannot get on without 
them. The Jews are a valuable asset to every country, not merely 
because they are on the whole the most intelligent race in the 
world, but even more because, unlike any other race, they can 
combine idealism or the artistic temperament with capacity in 
practical affairs. They are a particularly valuable asset to Slav 
countries in which, with the exception of Czecho-Slovakia, a 
sense of realities is usually sadly to seek. In my opinion, the future 
of the Eastern European countries depends to a large extent on 
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their capacity to assimilate their Jewish population, and the 
very existence of Poland depends on it. Poland cannot live unless 
the Poles make friends with the Jews. 

I do not under-rate the difficulty of the Jewish problem in 
Poland. At present the Polish Jews are a race apart, with their 
own manners, customs, and even laws, and their own ruler, the 
Chief Rabbi. Two years ago I visited the Warsaw Ghetto with an 
acquaintance who speaks Yiddish. It is a strange experience. 
One feels that one is outside Europe. The squalor is indescribable. 
We penetrated into little courts swarming with inhabitants, 
horribly dirty and unsanitary, with two or three tiny synagogues, 
— just moderately sized rooms, — in each. The rabbis, with their 
long robes and little curls on either side of the face, looked as 
though they belonged to a past age. Indeed, the Polish Ghetto 
does belong to a past age and is on a very low level of civilization. 
The Jews in the Ghetto are entirely under the domination of 
their rabbis, and their religious fanaticism is intense. Their 
assimilation will be a long and difficult task, but it is essential 
that the Poles should tackle the problem in a spirit of friendship 
to the Jews. 

The problem of the other racial minorities cannot be solved by 
assimilation, for, whatever the Poles may say, most of those 
minorities will never be assimilated. The only solution is the 
abandonment of territory that should never have been annexed. 
At the last general election two Polish provinces, Volhynia and 
Polesia, did not return a single Polish deputy. That fact is enough 
to show that these provinces ought never to have been included 
in Poland. Eastern Galicia has been given autonomy. In fact it 
is under martial law. Conscription has been introduced and the 
Ukrainians will be forced in the event of war to fight for a govern- 
ment that they detest. I doubt whether this will be a source of 
strength to Poland. The experience of the old Austrian Empire 
suggests the contrary. 

Even some Polish officials admit that the treatment of the 
other Ukrainian provinces of Poland has been, to say the least, 
unwise. In Polish White-Russia and Ukraine the Polish Govern- 
ment confiscated all the estates of the Russian Crown, of the 
Orthodox Church, and of public institutions, and about 300,000 
hectares (nearly 700,000 acres) were allotted to Polish officers 
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and soldiers and other Polish emigrants. Furthermore the German 
inhabitants of Poland complain bitterly and with reason of their 
treatment by the Polish Government. At the time of the con- 
stitution of the Polish Kingdom they numbered about three 
millions, but they are now, as has been said, not more than 
about half that number. The leader of the German group in the 
Polish Parliament told me that perhaps nearly two and a half 
million German inhabitants had gone away from Posen and 
Polish Pomerania, but the loss has been to some extent compen- 
sated by the annexation to Poland of part of Upper Silesia, and 
there are a good many Germans in Congress-Poland, notably at 
Lodz which returns three German deputies to Parliament. Of 
the other fourteen German deputies four come from Posen, 
six from Pomerania, and four from Upper Silesia. At the time of 
its annexation only a third of the population of Posen was Ger- 
man, but the Germans were about half the population of Polish 
Pomerania. This being so, the whole of Pomerania might well 
have been left to Germany, since the economic arguments against 
its annexaton to Poland were as strong as in the case of Upper 
Silesia. One cannot travel in Central Europe without being im- 
pressed by the disastrous economic consequences of many of the 
transfers of territory. It is not perhaps sufficiently realized that 
one of the reasons of the present economic ills of Europe is that 
the peace treaties have transferred so much European territory 
from capable to incapable hands. Although the ethnological 
reasons for giving Posen to Poland were so strong that it was 
difficult to ignore them, there can be no doubt that from the 
economic point of view Posen too has suffered severely from the 
change. The evil has been aggravated by the policy of driving 
away the German inhabitants of the annexed territories by 
making their lives intolerable. 

This was a deliberate policy. The Polish Government inter- 
preted the Peace Treaty in such a way as to reduce to a minimum 
the number of Germans with a right to claim Polish citizenship. 
For example this right is given by the treaty to Germans born 
of German parents living in Poland. This was interpreted by the 
Polish Government as meaning that the parents must be still 
alive, so that no German, one of whose parents was dead at the 
time of the signature of the treaty, was allowed to claim Polish 
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citizenship under this category. The German inhabitants appealed 
to the League of Nations, which referred the matter, and certain 
others concerning the German inhabitants of Poland, to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The Court decided 
against the interpretation of the Polish Government, and the 
status of the German inhabitants of Poland is now much improved 
in consequence, but a great deal of harm was done before the 
decision was given. 

A high official of the Polish Foreign Office said to me quite 
frankly, “Of course we shall get rid of the minorities treaty as 
soon as we can.” In fact that treaty has been got rid of already in 
Poland, for it is not observed. The contrast between the treatment 
of the racial minorities in Poland and their treatment in Czecho- 
Slovakia is striking. No doubt in the latter country the racial 
minorities have still some legitimate grievances, but they are 
allowed to use their own language in the Czecho-Slovak Parlia- 
ment and, wherever they amount to at least twenty per cent of 
the population, they have their own schools, and their language is 
used in law courts. The Polish minorities have no such privileges. 

It seems impossible to convince Poles of the folly of this policy 
from their own point of view. One Pole to whom I spoke about it 
cited the English treatment of Ireland as a justification. I sug- 
gested to him that, where an old and strong country like England 
had failed and been obliged to admit the failure and change the 
policy, it was unlikely that a new and weak country like Poland 
would succeed, and that the example was a warning rather 
than a justification. He didn’t see it. It is astonishing that, al- 
though the Poles know how their own national sentiment sur- 
vived oppression, they imagine that they will eradicate the 
national sentiment of others by the methods that failed in their 
own case. They cannot resist the temptation of doing to others 
what was done to them, and seem incapable of even considering 
the practical question whether they will gain anything by it. 

I doubt, as I have said, whether in any conditions the present 
territorial limits of Poland can be permanent, but at least the 
Poles might try to give them some chance of being so. The one 
chance of making the present Poland capable of living, if there 
be a chance at all, would be federalization. Switzerland, with 
three races speaking three different languages in a population 
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less than one sixth of that of Poland, has held together because 
of its federal system. Had Switzerland been centralized as Poland 
is, it would long ago have fallen to pieces. Had the Austrian 
Empire followed the example of Switzerland, it might still be in 
existence. In a country with a population composed of different 
races a federal system would seem to be the only means of pre- 
serving unity. Yet I have not met a single Pole willing even to 
entertain the idea of making Poland a federal state. The trend of 
Polish opinion is so strong towards centralization that even the 
autonomy promised to Eastern Galicia is unlikely ever to be 
realized. 

Even with a competent administration, centralization would 
be a failure in Poland, but the Polish administration is incapable 
and to a great extent corrupt. I know, of course, that the Poles 
have had immense difficulties in this respect. Only in Austrian 
Poland were there any Polish officials wal the recovery of 
independence. In the rest of the country the officials were either 
Russians or Germans who naturally had to go when Poland be- 
came an independent state. Round the small nucleus of Austrian- 
Polish officials an entirely new administration had to be created, 
one might say improvised. Judges, magistrates, civil servants, 
post-office officials, and even policemen had to be found at a 
moment’s notice, and had to be chosen from people for the most 
part without training or experience. Nevertheless, the selection 
might have been better than it was, and above all, the number 
selected might have been smaller. A swarm of young men belong- 
ing to the upper and middle classes settled on all the soft jobs, 
the supply of which was adapted to the demand. The result was 
that Poland was saddled with a number of officials out of all 
proportion to its population and needs, most of whom had been 
chosen without any regard to their qualifications. 

The economic situation in Poland is fairly satisfactory, and 
undoubtedly great progress has been made in this respect. Poland 
is a country rich in natural resources, with great possibilities. 
Polish industry, however, is hampered by shortness of capital, 
which two years ago was such ion some manufacturers were 
borrowing money at the rate of ten per cent a day to pay their 
wage bill. Things have now ey but capital is still required, 
and it can be got only from abroad. Nothing stands in the way 
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of Poland becoming a wealthy and prosperous country except the 
foolish policy into which the Poles have been led by their am- 
bitions and their passion for ancient history. 

The heroic efforts of Mr. Grabski, who is a man of great ability, 
have brought the national finances into something like order. 
He succeeded in stabilizing the currency for a time, but the new 
Polish “zloty”, equivalent to a gold or Swiss franc, is now nearly 
ten per cent below par. Polish finances can never be really in a 
satisfactory state so long as the mg enormous military ex- 
penditure continues. The cost of the army is more than two- 
fifths of the whole national expenditure. Poland is compelled 
by her secret military convention with France to maintain a huge 
army and to adopt conscription. 

It is only just to the Poles to say that they have been egged on 
by the French Nationalists to commit the blunders that they have 
committed. France has been the evil genius of Poland ever since 
the end of the war. The Poles have allowed themselves to be 
exploited by France from the moment when, — thanks to the 
Russian revolution and to that alone, — they recovered their 
independence. They must be naive indeed if they think that 
French policy has been disinterested. What the “traditional 
friendship” of France for Poland is worth was shown in February, 
1917, when M. Poincaré and M. Briand made a secret treaty 
with the Russian Czarist Government, which was negotiated 
in Russia by M. Doumergue, now President of the French Re- 

ublic, and by which France agreed to hand over the whole of 
Poland to the Czar and to insist that the Polish question should 
be considered, when a peace conference came to be held, as one 
of “‘ Russian internal sclitien”. M. Clemenceau, to do him justice, 
frankly proclaimed that the aim of French post-war policy in 
regard to Poland was to use that country as a French catspaw 
against Bolshevik Russia. Poland was to be part of the famous 
cordon sanitaire. 

The French exploitation of Poland began during the Paris 

eace conference, with the aid of the Polish National Committee 
in Paris, which has been the curse of Poland. The Poles were at 
first moderate in their pretensions, and Marshal Pilsudski was 
quite willing to accept the German proposal for giving Poland 
access to the sea, which I have already mentioned. It was at the 
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instigation ot the French Government, backed by the Polish 
National Committee, that the Polish representatives demanded 
Danzig, West and East Prussia, and pper Silesia. Marshal 
Pilsudski said to a friend of mine at the time: “When we are 
offered more than we asked, how can I refuse?” But for Mr. 
Lloyd George’s opposition, West and East Prussia, or at least 
Danzig and a large slice of German territory, would have been 
annexed to Poland. It is understood that Mr. Wilson suggested 
the compromise by which Danzig was made a Free City, in 
which Poland has certain rights, and Poland was given the 
“Corridor” cutting Germany in two,— surely the maddest 
territorial arrangement of history. 

I wish it were possible to think that the Poles were becoming 
more reasonable, os the case is rather the contrary. The outburst 


of Chauvinist frenzy about the affair of the Danzig letter-boxes 
and the claims put forward on that occasion by leading members 
of the Polish Government revealed an intensely aggressive spirit. 
It can hardly be doubted that at one moment the Polish Govern- 
ment seriously contemplated a repetition of the Vilna exploit by 
a military occupation of Danzig. Semi-official organs of the 
Polish Government took the opportunity of declaring that Poland 


must be “completed” by the annexation of the whole of East 
Prussia and, when I was last in Danzig early this year, the Polish 
diplomatic representative there, M. Strassburger, calmly told 
me that the only solution of the Danzig problem was the annexa- 
tion of the Free City to Poland. He has since denied having made 
this statement, but I am sure that he well remembers making it 
and also remembers my vigorous and, I fear, somewhat impolite 
reply. I told him that a race that had suffered for more hen a 
century from foreign domination ought to be ashamed of desiring 
to dominate others. 

Polish relations with Germany are strained. The failure to 
arrive at a commercial agreement has led to a tariff war between 
the two countries, and the wholesale expulsion of Germans from 
Poland has naturally made bad blood. By the Vienna Convention 
between Germany and Poland, the latter country was authorized 
to return to Germany at a certain date German inhabitants of 
Poland who had opted for German nationality, and Germany 
was authorized to treat in a similar way Polish inhabitants of 
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Germany who had opted for Poland. The German Government 
vainly tried to induce the Polish Government to agree to a mutual 
abstention from using the power given by the convention. The 
Polish Government refused to abandon its rights and sent several 
thousand Germans over the frontier in very harsh conditions. 

The Poles are alarmed because they have not sufficient guar- 
antees of their “security”. It is impossible to guarantee the se- 
curity of the present Polish frontiers. If they are not changed by 

eaceful means they will sooner or later be changed by war, 
in spite of all possible protocols and pacts. One cannot bottle up 
the organic forces, and the attempt to do it can lead only to an 
explosion. Any “security” that is given to the present Polish 
frontiers can only be illusory, and it is desirable that the Poles 
should know that they are insecure. Then perhaps they may even- 
tually become reasonable. They would be unwise to count too 
much on France. If Germany attacked Poland, as of course is 
impossible for many years to come, perhaps the French people 
would consent to fulfil the obligations of the Franco-Polish 
alliance. But, in the event of a war between Poland and Russia, 
any French Government that ordered a general mobilization to 
go to the help of Poland would not last twenty-four hours. 

The Poles are in a vicious circle, from which they can escape 
only by surrendering territory to which they have no right and 
which they should never have annexed. The army is sucking 
the life-blood out of the country, but the Poles say that a strong 
army is necessary for defense, because they have enemies on 
every side. If they have enemies on every side, it is because they 
have made territorial arrangements that prevent them from 
ever being on friendly terms with their greatest neighbors. Poland 
is committing suicide to escape death. She can yet live and become 
a strong, happy, and prosperous country, if she will consent to 
become a smaller one by restricting herself to her true ethnological 
frontiers, and will renounce ambition to dominate other races 
and be a great military Power. They are no friends of Poland who 
urge her on a course leading to destruction. It is the duty of the 
true friends of Poland, — of those who, like myself, fought for 
Polish independence in the days when it was an unpopular and 
seemed a hopeless cause, — to do their utmost to induce the 
Poles to face realities. 





THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND CITIZENSHIP 


Patrick JosEPH SHELLY 


HE Catholic school considers 

the immortal soul as of supreme 
importance, and while it does not 
disparage the ambition for material 
success, it seeks to inculcate in its 
pupils an ideal which is of necessity 
ignored by the State school, accord- 
ing to a Catholic father who bere 
sets forth bis reasons for sending his 


| AM aware that most non-Catho- 
| lics have a prejudice complex 

against Catholic schools,—a 
prejudice for the most part based 
entirely on rumor without knowledge. 
Charged with the responsibility for 


the nurture, care, and education of 


children to a Parochial school. It is 
difficult, be affirms, to understand 
bow any fair-minded American 
can question the loyalty of any 
citizens whose education bas been en- 
trusted to these secular institutions. 


my children, and exercising my right 
under the Constitution I am_per- 
mitted to select the school which, as 
a citizen and parent, I consider will 
best equip these children to be good 
American citizens and to be worthy of the spiritual destiny for 
which they were created. I send my children to Catholic schools. 
The Editor of THe Forum has asked me to state the reasons for 
my choice,—a discussion of the value of parochial schools 
fitting into this magazine’s attempt to arrive at the truth in the 
controversy “Is Roman Catholicism Un-American?” I am not 
presuming to represent officially the Catholic Church in this 
article, nor is it my intention to enter into any controversy as to 
the relative merits of the public schools and those conducted 
under Catholic auspices. I am writing as a Catholic layman, as a 
father of children, and as an American deeply appreciative of 
the blessings and opportunities which have come to me through 
citizenship. 

I send my children to Catholic schools because I am convinced 
of the absolute necessity for religious training, particularly in 
the formative years of life; and because I further believe that the 
secular standards of the Catholic schools instil into the minds 
of my children the highest ideals of practical patriotism. 

The argument is often set forth that the secular standard of 
the Catholic school system falls below that of the public schools. 
As I understand it, children in both cases must meet the require- 
ments of the Regents of the State of New York. (I am, of course, 
speaking only for the Catholic schools of my own State.) Again, 
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admitting the value of the Catholic school in the development of 
character through religious instruction and in the promotion of 
the highest form of patriotism, it is still frequently objected to 
on the grounds that the Catholic schools even now are chiefly 
devoted to the teaching of religion and are, therefore, not efficient 
and practical from a secular er Our practical turn of 
mind in this modern age clamors for results. Elsewhere in this 
article may be found a tabulated survey of grade matter with the 
weekly time schedule. This weekly time schedule in use in the 
Diocese of Brooklyn shows that one half hour each day, one 
tenth of the total number of hours’ study each day, is devoted to 
religious instruction. And yet there are those who say that the 
parochial schools give religious training only! 

From close observation I am convinced that America has noth- 
ing to fear from my children who are taught the dangers of social- 
ism, communism, and other radical and irreligious teachings 
which are opposed to the Constitution. I have no doubt whatever 
that should a time come, which God forbid, when the flag of this 
Republic is threatened, my boys will willingly go forth from my 
humble home, as thousands of parochial school boys have gone 
before them, with the benediction of a Catholic father and 
mother on their youthful heads. For the Catholic school places 
American history and respect and reverence for lawful vilenie 
high in its system of education. They pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States every morning and are taught that they 
owe allegiance to no other flag. They are constantly reminded 
that “obedience to law is liberty”, and that in order to be worthy 
of the privileges and fully measure up to the responsibility of 
American citizenship they must be loyal to God, to home, and 
to country. 3 

The State is handling the education problem in the only way 
in which the State can function in this regard. From the very 
nature of the complex problem with which the State is confronted, 
in so cosmopolitan an environment, more cannot be expected from 
our public educational authorities. But as a Catholic i am bound 
to send my children to a school in which material success is not 
the most important element. The Catholic school considers the 
immortal soul as of supreme importance, and the words of the 
Scripture, “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
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and suffer the loss of his soul,” are constantly kept before the 
eyes of the Catholic school child. The Church does not teach, 
however, that religion is incompatible with material success. 
She teaches her children that while being noble, pure, virtuous 
men and women they can also be successful and prosperous in 
the affairs of the world, and she inculcates in their youthful minds 
their relations to the State in the words of the Sacred Scripture, 
“Render, therefore, to Caesar, the things that are Caesar's and 
to God, the things that are God’s.” 

The Church does not question the right of the State to educate 
her future citizenry, nor does she enter into any discussion as to 
its rights to determine the object it wishes to attain in its schools. 
But if the State fails to recognize the individual need for moral 
and spiritual development, I take advantage of the Catholic 
schools to supply the deficiency. It is a matter of regret that the 
Church and the Sunday School do not meet the requirements of 
a thorough religious training early in life. George Wharton Pepper, 
in 4 Voice From the Crowd, has said: “It is my earnest desire to 
express hearty approval of Sunday Schools and to record my 
admiration for much of their work. At the same time, however, 
I wish to register my conviction that they cannot be a final 
solution of the problem of Christian education. The Sunday 
School is, in the last analysis, an agency which attempts on one 
day in seven to repair the damage systematically done to the 
Christian theory of life during the other six. There should not be 
in a Christian community two coexisting educational systems, 
one developed upon the theory that both life and the universe 
are complete without God and the other upon the theory that 
both life and the universe are merely the sphere of God’s self- 
revelation.” It is estimated, and it is a source of regret to state 
it, that less than one-half of the 53,000,000 children of the United 
States have any religious instruction whatever. Religion and 
morality are the essence of sound democracy. Washington it was 
who said: “Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable 
supports, and let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion.” 

The only safe standard and criterion by which to measure the 
patriotism and love of democracy of the Catholic school is the 
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lives of those who have gone forth from its doors to take their 
places with their fellow men in the affairs of the world. It is 
dificult to understand how any fair-minded American can 
question the loyalty of the product of these schools. During the 
World War, according to the statement of Secretary Baker, 
Catholics entered the service of our country in numbers far be- 
yond their proportion of the population. 

The curriculum of the Catholic schools is much the same as 
that of the public schools. From the first till the eighth grade 
these are the standard subjects taught, — the three R’s, plus a 
half hour of a fourth R — religion; writing; spelling; geography 
and science after the third grades; United States history and 
civics; drawing and nature study and music. 

Uniform tests are given at the end of each term in all Catholic 
schools by the Diocesan Superintendent. Each pupil is given a 
printed examination paper covering the material of his or her 
grade. A report card, showing the results of these examinations, 
is supplied to parents who sign and turn it over to the teacher. 
The high school course in Catholic schools for girls and boys 
includes, in addition to religious instruction, all the subjects 
prescribed by the State Board of Regents. All Catholic high 
school graduates must successfully pass the Regents’ tests before 
receiving a certificate of graduation. Promotion from one class 
to another depends, as in public schools, on successfully passing 
these tests. In the Regents’ elementary examinations held during 
the week of June 15, 1925, 23,191 Catholic pupils entered, of 
which 92 per cent passed successfully. In the Regents’ academic 
examination held from June 15 to 19, 1925, 3982 Catholic students 
entered from eight Diocesan high schools of Brooklyn, of which 
number 87.6 per cent satisfied all requirements. The Catholic 
school is open to inspection to State officers of instruction. If it 
falls below the standard in imparting the general or special knowl- 
edge required for good citizenship, it should be closed until it can 
satisfy the reasonable requirements of the State. The difference 
is that the Catholic school insists on religious instruction. 

But because the parochial schools do insist on this instruction, 
I send my children to those classes. Education which trains the 
intellect and the physical man to the exclusion of the will is, to 
my mind, incomplete. Patriotism presupposes character, and 
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character is life dominated by principles. The outstanding need 
of the times is, admittedly, strong, self-sacrificing moral character 
which can withstand the dangers and gross materialism of our 
times. Leaders of thought in the Church, regardless of denomina- 
tion, statesmen and professional men, are agreed that something 
must be done to offset the prevalent disregard for lawful authority, 
the lack of respect for parents, the harmful ideas concerning the 
stability of the home and the sacredness of marriage, dishonesty 
in business life, the dangers of communism, socialism, and other 
radical teachings which are contrary to the principles of the 
Constitution. Socialism, communism, and Bolshevism have 
never found a place in Catholic education. My experience leads 
me to believe that religious training in the school is the best way 
to combat these dangers. 
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Each class teacher shall draw up, subject to the principal’s approval, a weekly program based 
on this time schedule. The program shall be framed and hung in the classroom. 


ameten is called, in a particular manner, in the above table to the time given to the teaching 
of religion. 











THE PLEASURES OF LYING 


CLEMENCE DANE 


ye ERE is pleasure in the wet, wet clay 

When the artist’s hand 1s potting it; 
There 1s pleasure in the wet, wet lay 
When the poet’s pad is blotting it; 

There is pleasure in the shine of your picture on the line 

In the Royal Acade-my; 

But the pleasure felt in these is as chalk to Cheshire cheese 

When it comes to a well made lie... 


— Kipling 
WAS always sorry for George Washington. You remember 
| the burden that was laid upon him even from his youth up. 
You remember his heart-broken confession, ‘“‘ Father, I can- 
not tell a lie!” Not wi// not, mark you; for to do him justice he did 
not bring his trouble upon himself; but cam not tell a lie! The 
ee boy! He could not tell a lie, and he became President of the 
nited States. It is a situation that does not bear thinking about! 
Indeed the fall of the cherry-tree set a bad fashion. There is 
far too much truth-telling going on nowadays for comfort. 


Telling the children stories is growing an impossible business. 
The fairies joined the unemployed long ago, and now the Mun- 
chausens are following. What are you to do with a small boy who 
says politely, “I like ¢rue stories,” when you tell him that pecu- 
liar treasure of your own childhood, the story of the whale whose 
interior Lucian explored, and found there a hut and a temple and 
a forest and a lake, not to — of half a dozen warring tribes? 


You fall back weakly upon Jonah’s whale which is in the Bible 
and surely creditable. But it fares no better. “I expect it was 
a submarine if all were known,” says Kit, aged seven; and before 
you can return to the charge with Perseus and the Three Grey 
Women with one eye apiece, he has shifted the conversation to 
the family motor cycle. Extracting from you a confession of 
ignorance, profound, abysmal, utter, of its interior workings, 
he proceeds in his turn, with a certain gleam in his eye, to recount 
his experiences with it behind his father’s back. He talks to you 
of ball bearings and gears, and the speeds he has achieved between 
the house and the gate, of his rout of oxen, his demoralization 
of peaceful passers-by and infuriated tramps, until — until — 
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is it possible that Kit, the blessed baby, is also experimenting 
with the pleasures of lying? Why not? 

You ought not to be shocked! There’s no harm in it; for the 
whole pleasure of lying, as Kit like Lucian before him has dis- 
covered, is in doing it for its own sake. Lie for gain, even for the 
mere unsubstantial gain of interested eyes and applauding voices, 
and it becomes the dirty business that everybody thinks it; but 
lie for the love of it, and the lie becomes a work of art, to be 
respected as such. The perfect liar doesn’t ask to be believed; 
he only asks to be listened to! He is the father of the story- 
tellers from Herodotus to Ethel M. Dell. Blame? Who blames the 
proverbial lie of the proverbial fisherman? Should we not be 
profoundly disappointed in him if ever his latest catch were not 
stuffed into an unnatural portliness? Who expects a mother to 
be truthful about her children, or an author about his “state- 
ments”? What says Shakespeare? 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact! 

As we should put it: “Liars, every one of ’em!” Indeed, we all 
have our lying point. I, for instance, when I have secured a 
bargain at the sales, am incapable, —literally incapable, — 
of telling the inquirer the exact price I paid for it. I always take 
off half a crown; even though I have had a companion in the shop 
when I bought it. “Seventeen and six!” I say firmly, and when 
she repeats her trumpery truths about “Nineteen and eleven 
three!” I tell her that she is confusing my jumper with another 
jumper altogether: look at my change! and that if she doesn’t 
believe me she can ring up the shop and ask them! If I can daze 
and bedevil her, if not into belief, into acquiescence in my lie, 
I am quite satisfied. I am lying, and she knows that I am lying, 
and I know that she knows that I am lying. But so long as she 
does not contradict me publicly when I next wear the jumper, 
the pleasure of lying is quite unabated. But she generally does 
contradict me, though how she can have the heart is beyond 
understanding. I’d as soon pop a Hyde-Park-Balloon-Lady’s 
balloon, or break a child’s daisy-chain, or open the oven door in 
the first ten minutes of the rise of a sponge cake, as shame a good 
liar in the middle of a good lie! 

For how can he exercise his art and his pleasure in his art it 
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ou rob him of his tools, — our faith in him and his faith in 
himself ? And what would the rest of us do if the liars ceased from 
lying? The lie is the gilt on life’s gingerbread. By the way, what 
is gilt gingerbread? Parkin I know, and nuts and jumbles, and 
the innumerable scented Christmas gingerbreads of Germany, 
the saffron, orange, chestnut-colored squares and oblongs, the 
dogs and horses and mandrake-humans with sugar faces and 
currant eyes; but gilded gingerbread I have not eaten! That is 
your born liar’s moment — 

“Gilt gingerbread? Eaten it dozens of times: old aunt of mine 
had the recipe: expensive, certainly, but she only made it for 
great occasions. I remember as a small boy,— the Queen’s 
Jubilee, it was, — my aunt had a special batch made (had to 
send to London for the gold leaf: had to be pure, you see: she 
used to beat it up with white of egg and vanilla. Vanilla? Oh, 

revents tarnishing in the baking!) and sent it to Windsor Castle. 
Had a letter of thanks by return. No, not from headquarters, 
curiously enough, from one of the little princes. Charming letter, 
round hand, had it for his tea, loved it, — gilt gingerbread, — 
yes! But she’s dead now, poor old lady, and the recipe’s lost. 
At least, not lost, but all her books were sold at Sotheby’s; 
biggest price fetched for maiden lady’s collection in twenty 
years; presentation copies most of them; knew Meredith and 
Edna Lyall. I was in China at the time, unfortunately, or I’d 
have bought in her cookery books. Now in China, of course, 
gilt gingerbread is comparatively common —”’ 

Who could be so cruel as to interrupt that flow with the re- 
mark that “gilded” of course, has its secondary sense of “var- 
nished”, and that the bright, sticky surface of new gingerbread 
is the gilt referred to in the proverb? Who would take the gilt 
off a fellow liar’s gingerbread in that fashion? No one, surely, 
who has once experienced the pleasures of invention. And who 
hasn’t, poor George Washington always excepted? Why, from 
the days of Adam and Eve on, it is the lie, the trick, the false 
step, that has made history, has made at least the interesting 
half of history, which is story, the play, the novel, and the song. 
What would Homer and the Greek playwrights, let alone Virgil 
and Chaucer and a thousand minor singers, have done, had not 
Ulysses lied his way into Troy? A lie slew Antony: a lie made 
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Tristram and Iseult immortal. How did Othello win Desdemona? 
By, — not to put too fine a point on it, —a lie! 


A quite unwreckable lie! 
A most impeccable lie! 


A traveler’s tale that couldn’t possibly be confuted, nothing less 
than the amazing tarradiddle about the 
Men whose heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders — 


followed, when there was difficulty with Desdemona’s indignant 
father, by a more monstrous misstatement still. 


Rude am I in my speech 
And little blest with the soft phrase of peace — 


says the man from whose mouth such heavenly beauties slip 
easily as — 
Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them! 


O innocence! O art! O Othello! O Will Shakespeare! What 
incomparable liars you were! And how skilfully you have lied us 
over, ee the humors to the horrors of lying; and in those hor- 
rors, given us pleasure also, all by the excellent virtue of your art! 

For is not the foulness and cruelty of Iago’s lying doubled 
because it follows on the laughing picture of the middle-aged 
soldier pouring out his tall stories, out-imagining invention in 
his efforts to please the lili aaa 


Of spirit so still and quiet that her motion 
Blushed at itself — 


Who save Shakespeare could have imagined, much less dared, 
such a contrast between the pleasures of lying when 
These to hear 
Did Desdemona seriously incline — 
and its pains when, a few pages later, Iago pa his foul in- 
ventions into the ears of the happy man who had played so 
pleasantly at fibbing: 


She did deceive her father, marrying you. .. . 
She that, so young, could give out such a seeming... . 


until, in his agony, his ““O my soul’s joy!” turns to “Damn ber, 
lewd minx!” 
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And even then Shakespeare has not done with us. Back he 
must swing us to the terrified girl’s foolish, needless lie about the 
handkerchief, and so on, through a very swamp of lying, Emilia’s 
lying, Iago’s lying, Othello’s belying, until, like a sudden sword 
of light raying down through clouds on to a sacked and ruined 
city, comes the last lie of all, the loveliest lie in history, when the 
brutally murdered woman gasps out her vindication of the man 


who has killed her: 


EMILIA Oh, who hath done this deed? 
DESDEMONA Nobody, I myself. 


“She's like a liar gone to burning bell,” shrieks Othello, and 
with that word drives the audience, sometimes, into laughter, — 
I have often heard it in the tense house, — an unpleasant, over- 
wrought cackle of laughter that is a greater tribute to the play 
and the actors than a wash-basketful of wet handkerchiefs. 
That hysterical outburst is unmistakable proof that the audi- 
ence, — so strangely are we humans made, — sitting there half 
sick with horror, is nevertheless enjoying itself. For the manager 
and the playwright know that, tragedy, comedy, or farce, Othello, 
Lady Teazle, or Charley’s Aunt, the lie in action is always a 
sure winner. Audiences never tire of its fascination! And they 
never tire because, though they may not be consciously aware of 
it, some secret self in each member of the audience knows that 
it is really watching the oldest drama of all, the drama of Lucifer, 
father of lies, going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and 
down it. And the more the audience is upon the side of the angels, 
the more will it extract a fearful pleasure out of the spectacle of 
the eternal Liar doing his worst, and always in the end, inevitably, 
inexplicably, being cheated of his victory. 
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COMMUNIZED EMOTION 


Cart DREHER 
grief and joy are a good deal worse. 


SN TRONGLY as the majority of 
Several hundred thousand people 


Americans believe in the sanc- 

tity of the institution of pri- 
listen to the same speeches every vate property, it is undeniable that 
night and the same jazz bands, then iy their other attributes they tend 
at breakfast heave communistic ; ° ° 
sighs and shed communistic tears toward communism. There is an in- 
over the same calamities, at the tellectual and emotional communism 
bidding of the press. How many of ist as truly as there is an economic 
us protest against such phrases as ; os : 
“entire nation bowed in sorrow’? COMmunism, and it is far from being 
What is the psychological effect of merely a theory. Thus, Rudolph 
them on any man who really tries Valentino is the communal lover of 
to preserve bis own individuality? Te 

millions of romance-hungry females; 

Woodrow Wilson was their communal Messiah and that of their 
men folk, a few years ago; Lenin, ironically enough, was their 
communal bogey to the day of his death. 

In this egregiously Hamiltonian era, the series of adapted 
Jeffersonian dicta which make up this paper will probably be 
regarded as the menaces of a new variety of anarchist. In point 
of fact, the writer’s hostility to emotive regimentation is based 
on a belief that it leads inevitably to disorder and lawlessness. 
No evidence need be adduced; one has only to look about one. 

The newspapers, as one of the principal molds of communized 
emotion, offer a rich variety of specimens of this product for the 
analysis of the social philosopher. Descending into this convenient 
repository, we observe on the first level a glowing sample of 
romantic distortion in the following radio broadcasting of the 
Wilson funeral services, taken from ““The New York Times” of 
February 7, 1924: 


TANDARDIZED = motor-cars 
are bad enough, but standardized 






In broadcasting the funeral services in the Cathedral in Washington 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company was enabled to 
reach the New England States only because of the heroic act of one of 
its linemen who prevented a break in the long line from New York to 
Providence. The lineman, C. H. Williams, working out of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was sent to a place along the line where a tree was re- 
ported to have been blown down by yesterday’s storm. The limbs of 
the tree were encrusted in ice. It was partly blown across the land 
line over which the funeral services were being relayed from New 
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York City to Providence. Each gust of wind threatened to send the 
whole weight of the tree crashing through the wires. 

Williams was alone when he found the danger spot, and he attached 
a rope to the tree, took several turns around a neighboring tree, and 
swung on the rope with all his might. The damaged tree swayed wildly 
in the gale, despite the efforts of the lone lineman. Williams clung to 
the rope from three-thirty o’clock, when the company began broad- 
casting the services, until five. When he knew that the broadcasting 
was over, Williams let go of the rope that held the tree. Robbed of its 
last support, the big tree fell across the line and snapped it. A rescue 
party then was sent out from Providence for the courageous lineman, 
who was benumbed by his long vigil. 


To anyone familiar with the maintenance of wire lines, — to 
anyone with the common-sense of a longshoreman, — this press 
agent’s yarn is incredible. What happened was, presumably, that 
the lineman attached a rope to the swinging tree, pulled on it 
tangent to the sound neighboring tree, very likely with a block 
and tackle, and then took a few turns around the anchorage, 
“snubbing” the rope in the fashion of a hawser holding a vessel 
by the friction of a turn or two of line on a capstan. But a lineman 
winding a rope around a tree and freezing his toes for a few hours 
is not copy; the lineman swinging gallantly on the rope, like the 
girl in the ballad, ‘Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night!” — that is 
copy, in an age when the excitement, intensity, and adventure 
of life must be supplied artificially to the citizenry of the modern 
industrial state. 

The same extravagant emotionalism, in greatly elaborated and 
prodigal form, is applied to the deification of public characters. 
God himself, if He came to earth and spoke, by some ironic 
chance, i in a church, would not affect the tone in which most 
ministers of religion habitually deliver their discourses. If He 
lived and walked among men, and His doings were reported in 
the newspapers of to-day, He could hardly get more space and 
adulation than the political and industrial supermen of our time. 

When M. Clemenceau visited these shores some time ago, he 
chanced to meet Mile. Cecile Sorel, the actress, in a hotel lobby. 
The New York “World” of November 21, 1922, reported this 
momentous encounter, and in a subheadline on the first page, i 
nine-point caps, gave the opening remarks of the two celebrities: 

“You look so well,” exclaims Mlle. Sorel, kissing him. “You 
don’t look so bad yourself,” his reply. 
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In the text of the ecstatic daily articles about the ex-Premier 
were such minutiae as the exact time of his rising, as if he had been 
the sun, the fact that he ate two hard boiled eggs for breakfast, 
and how long they boiled. 

Let it be noted that these were not the last details of the life 
of a world figure drawing to its close, but the trivialities of his 
daily existence in health and normality. There is a typeof neurosis, 
in which the patient observes the beating of his own heart, his 
breathing, and the multifarious sensations of coenaesthesia, — 
s’écouter vivre, the French psychiatrists term it. So far the medical 
profession has not given due attention to the spread among 
American newspaper men of an extroverted form of this psychosis, 
the symptoms manifesting themselves, especially since the war, 
at the approach of a foreign statesman or generalissimo, however 
discredited the gentleman may be at home. 

In the newspaper reaction to the death of a Wilson or a Hard- 
ing or a Bryan there is an element as morbid as the adulation 
which followed him through life. On the death of Mr. Wilson 
“The New York Times”, in its issue of February 4, 1924, devoted 
nine solid pages, less one column, to reports, biographical material, 
and comments deemed appropriate to the occasion. The total 
number of words was between sixty and seventy thousand. The 
length of Turgenev’s novel, Fathers and Sons, is not much over 
fifty thousand words. From a humanistic standpoint, who is 
more important, — Wilson or Bazarov? Harding or Jacques 
Loeb? William Jennings Bryan or Charles P. Steinmetz? Loeb 
and Steinmetz, when they died, received a moderate, controlled, 
and decent recognition from the press. What did government 
ever do for men to warrant the mortuary fustian about “entire 
nation bowed in grief” and “world grieves over passing of war 
president”, when a statesman dies? At best, governments and 
governors can maintain that they keep the world in order, — 
and a sorry job they make of it! If “space” is to be our guide to 
what is important, then a messenger from Mars would have to 
report that our most important concerns in recent months have 
been the Prince of Wales, the buried miner, the young lady who 
tried to swim the channel, Leopold and Loeb, the dog of Nome, 
the President’s cat, and the leopard from the Paris zoo. 

This newspaper emotivity occasionally becomes definitely 
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pathological in the great compensatory rites of the Unknown 
Soldier worship which took hold in the Entente countries after 
the war. A typical clinical picture is presented in an article 
describing the exhumation of eight bodies by the French con- 
noisseurs of military emotion: 
It was originally intended to disinter nine bodies, but in one sector 
of the front, — which the military authorities refuse to divulge, — 
German and French bodies were buried in common graves and are 
so closely intermingled that the officer in charge of the work of ex- 
humation decided it would be unsafe to disinter a body there as the 
honor of burial beneath the Arc de Triomphe might quite as likely be 
afforded to a former enemy soldier as to a gallant poilu. 

Symbolism this, symbolism that; only a specialist in hallu- 
cinatory patriotism can comprehend the difference between the 
residual calcium and phosphate compounds of a German and a 
French soldier. Furthermore, as in the private manias of an 
individual sufferer, the social vice of preoccupation with un- 
realities is that it is necessarily coupled with neglect of vital 
realities. Thus, while the lords and high captains in the United 
States were occupied with the exhumation, transportation, and 
reburial of the American Unknown Soldier, the thieves in the 
Veterans’ Bureau were engaged, without let or hindrance, in 
looting the country of the money and supplies set aside for the 
rehabilitation of disabled men who were living and in bitter need 
of aid. 

But where there are saints, there must also be devils. The 
press sells both. Although most of the rich men who get into 
trouble in the newspapers are palpably bounders and oppressors, 
and although one may disagree with the doctrines and deplore 
the exhibitionism of the radicals, it is impossible for any observer 
with a functioning sense of decency to stand by, without indigna- 
tion, and see them mauled for actions which go unpunished among 
the general, simply to provide a good show for the three-cent 
bleacher patrons of the press. Yet there is a rude equality in the 
process. An emergent character is fair play, here all roads meet, 
and Upton Sinclair, Nikolai Lenin, Mitchell, and Bouck White 
all lie down together. The great undifferentiated mass is unified 
more solidly in support of persecutions than in any other activity. 
A touch of sadism makes the whole mob kin. 

A comparatively small group stands aside from the saturnalia. 
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One meets men in every business and occupation who smile 
cynically and a little sadly at the extravagances of the press and 
the screen, who take no part in the communal hysterics about 
them, and try to live aloof from all such ferine manifestations. 
They love their country no less than the patriots of the security 
bonds, but do not feel the necessity for protestations of that 
feeling; all such declarations, they know instinctively, are in 
deplorable taste, like a man making a public proclamation of 
love for his wife. They are not social reformers; they have no 
urge to uplift, convert, or transform their neighbors. Although by 
temperament orderly and law-abiding within the limits of a 
healthy masculinity, they are not numbered among the assorted 
law fetishists of the States. More than the smallness of their 
numbers, their lack of vehemence and violence makes them 
impotent. The Ku Klux gentry, the prohibitionists, the funda- 
mentalists, with all the other varieties of howling monkeys that 
pullulate in the native jungles of morality and conformity, rage 
around them unchecked. 

The power and oppressiveness of communal emotion is of 
course merely an outcome of the fundamental gregarious instincts 
in man, and, in better times, may come to be looked back on as a 
perversion of those instincts. It is not a product of our age, al- 
though apparently intensified by modern improvements in com- 
munication, and the industrialization of amusement. A closely 
knit social body, able to carry on the processes of industry, with- 
out the intolerance and communal pressure of the present order, 
is indeed conceivable, but for its units there would have to be 
found a different variety of human being than homo sapiens as 
we know him. A radical change in human nature is not probable, 
for before it could come about man would have to see himself 
as he is, discarding his illusions of pride and malice. But man in 
large bodies shows no sign of such a tendency. On the contrary, 
the tendency of humankind in mass movements is normally 
toward preposterous egotism and violence. The situation is the 
same as in an individual psycho-analysis. No competent analyst 
will accept a patient who does not come of his own free will and 
initiative to be cured or assisted. If the will to dislodge the 
neurosis is not present inwardly, the disease will certainly keep 
its hold on the patient. The social body is not yet in a condition 
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where the mass of men wish to see the world, including the animal 
man, simply “as is”, and to make indicated adjustments. In- 
stead, sure of a moral guiding principle in all their coercions and 
communal tyrannies, they prefer to fight and rage and exploit 
one another, comforting themselves with illusions and ceremonies 
as manifold as their misdeeds. They must have bishops to awe 
them, magistrates to rule them, a to frighten and com- 
fort them, politicians to flatter them, and for all these services 
they are willing to pay amply. Under these conditions, and under 
the rule of such witch doctors, the capacity for pity, tolerance, 
and civic decency, which does exist in human beings, can manifest 
itself only sporadically. 

For convenience we have taken examples of communized emo- 
tion from the press, neglecting the newer institutions of mass 
instruction and entertainment, but without, it is hoped, any 
prejudice to the latter. It is unnecessary to remark i com- 
munized emotion is everywhere, and tends always to sink to the 
same level of unintelligence and brutality. From this view it is 
only another step to the conclusion that an intelligent man will 
not concern himself with communized motivation at all, but will 
withdraw to his ivory tower. A biological non sequitur, unfor- 
tunately. While seeing all existing social institutions and com- 
munal modes of thought, feeling, and action as psychological 
imperatives, the analyst is in no way relieved of the obligation to 
observe and understand these creeds and their effects. Sometime, 
somewhere, his observations may flower into effective action. 
His motives are also determined, and a Kempf or a Theodore 
Schroeder is as much a part of the cosmic process as a Hearst. 
So he will have his say, till he has done, even though, if events 
continue on their present course, it may become as detrimental 
to his social comfort as it will be powerless, in all probability, to 
convince the contemporary multitude. 





JUSTICE 


Louis BROMFIELD 


Oa: specks of dust danced in the long sunbeams that fell 
T across the dim courtroom. The judge cleared his throat. 
He was a lean man with a not unkindly face, but imper- 
sonal, mechanical. 

“The case of the People against Michael Rooney!” 

The shuffling among the spectators abated. The clerk fumbled 
among his dry papers, rattling a little, as if he too were dusty 
and dessicated. The prosecuting attorney, handsome, Jewish, 
urbane, with dark intelligent eyes, sat down by his table to run 
his pencil through the copy of the indictment. His manner said, 
“One among so many. I’ve forgotten the circumstances of this 
one.” He was a trifle bored, a little weary, not in the least inter- 
ested in sending Michael Rooney off to prison. 

Below us, — the twelve good men and true, — sat the de- 
fendant Michael Rooney and his lawyer. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the judge in his polite, colorless 
voice, “the defendant Michael Rooney is charged with grand 
larceny in the first degree. The case should not require much 
time. It is a simple one. The evidence is simple. There are no 
complications. The defendant Michael Rooney is charged with 
having acted as lookout during the robbery of one Patrick Love 
on the night of June twenty-fourth.” The judge, with an air of 
bringing his thoughts back from a great distance, rustled the 
poe before him. “He was indicted jointly with one Willie 

allon, who has already pleaded guilty to the charge of grand 
larceny in the first degree.” 

Feet shuffled nervously. The prosecuting attorney rose lan- 
guidly. You liked him. He inspired confidence, a sense of bored 
impartiality. He addressed the jury. 

id any of us know him or the attorney for the defendant? 
Did any of us feel in any way prejudiced against himself, or the 
defendant, or the defendant’s lawyer? Did we understand that an 
indictment implied no guilt whatever? That it was simply a 
means of bringing a charge? We had a moment to answer if we 
had any answer to make. 
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The machine rolled over us and proceeded. 

I examined myself. I was prejudiced against the attorney for 
the defendant. I knew this, but it was not a thing that one could 
explain to the court. I had never seen him before. There must 
have been others among the twelve men who felt the same preju- 
dice. The man was repulsive. He sat like a toad, like a crawling 
thing one might find under a stone, — oily, obsequious, with an 
air of pomposity. He scratched a precarious existence by being 
appointed to defend unfortunate men who had no money to pay 
counsel. Perched like a vulture, he sat about the court waiting 
for the judge to throw him a bone. A despicable creature whom 
it was impossible to respect. A shyster lawyer! Lawyers were bad 
enough, but a shyster lawyer. . . 

“Did we understand that an indictment implied no guilt 
whatever? That it was simply a means of bringing a charge?” 

I understood that. No doubt the other eleven men understood 
it. Yet? In the back of my mind a small voice kept saying, “There 
must be something in it. a believed enough of the story to 
bring a charge. It can’t be false altogether.”’ I bade that portion 
of my mind be still; but it would not be still. The doubt continued 
to stir. 

About me in the jury box sat eleven men, — men whose minds 
were full of prejudices, of racial hatreds, of a thousand things; 
men, some of them, with minds like children. To some of them 
that small voice must be shouting. 

The attorney for the defendant began the same set of ques- 
tions. Again a slight pause in which to answer. It was monoto- 
nous, boring . . . these empty gestures. 

The machine rolled on. More rustling of papers. A consulta- 
tion. I fell to regarding the defendant Michael Rooney. 

He sat with his cap in his hands, his eyes fixed upon a scrap 
of paper that lay on the table before him. He was an ordinary 
youth like a million others. He wore a shabby blue suit cut in the 
cheap Broadway fashion with a single button high above his 
slim waist. His hair was dark, reddish, and grew close to his head 
in a tangle of curls. His hands were strong and large, clearly the 
hands of one who has done hard work. There was nothing unusual 
about him, save perhaps the breadth of shoulder and the faint 
swagger all there. 
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He raised his head, looking straight at us, and I realized sud- 
denly that there was about Michael Rooney something unusual. 
He was not at all like a million others. What was the difference, 
the distinction? Was it the smoldering, devil-may-care light 
in the blue Irish eyes? The slightly pointed tips of his ears? The 
indiscernible air of swagger? There was a spark, — something 
which only a few men and certainly none of us others in the room 
newer Who can say what it was? What marked him? What put 

im aside from the others? A gift, a flame, a zest which we lacked. 

The bright sunlight, hovering about the bit of paper before 
him, slipped forward a little, away from him, and with a curious 
air of concentration he pushed the bit of paper forward until 
again it was bathed in that single spot of golden light. 

Amid a dry rustling of papers the machine was moving again. 

“The circumstances of the case are simple,” began the pros- 
ecuting attorney. “On the night of June twenty-fourth, a police 
officer saw the defendant Michael Rooney and the co-defendant 
Willie Fallon enter a doorway with one Patrick Love who, it 
appears, had been drinking heavily. A moment later he says he 
saw the defendant Michael Rooney step out from the hallway 
into the street and look up and down. Then the officer crossed 
the street and entered the same hallway. He discovered the co- 
defendant Willie Fallon with one hand in the trousers pocket of 
the complainant Patrick Love. At his approach, Fallon withdrew 
his hand and two quarters fell to the floor. The defendant Michael 
Rooney, so the police officer says, was standing by. As the case 
progresses you will hear the stories of the various witnesses.” 

The case progressed. 

The complainant Patrick Love stepped into the box. He was 
a man of perhaps forty, seared, bloated, savage in appearance, 
who sat with his hands pendant between his bandy legs in the 
attitude of a bewildered chimpanzee. He spoke with an appalling 
brogue. He did not understand the simplest questions. The 
machine terrified him. The questions had to be repeated again 
and again. 

He was a laborer, he said. He had been in the city about five 
weeks. Before that he worked in St Louis. He went where he 
could find work. Sometimes a strike-breaker. On the day of the 
robbery he had been to Celtic Park to see the football matches. 
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He had had many drinks, so many he couldn’t remember the 
number. At seven in the evening he had gone to the neighbor- 
hood of Ninth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street where he heard 
there was a dance. No, he never got to the dance. He stopped at 
a saloon to have more drinks. How many? He did not know. 
Did he receive the proper change in return? He did not know. 
He could remember nothing save that he left the saloon and 
started up Ninth Avenue. He had in his pocket, he thought, 
seventeen dollars. No, he wasn’t sure, but he remembered chang- 
ing a twenty dollar bill some time during the day. Did he know 
the defendant Michael Rooney? No. Had he ever seen him be- 
fore? No. Had he seen him on the night of the robbery? He might 
have. He couldn’t say. He remembered nothing. He was drunk. 

The prosecuting attorney questioned, and the lawyer for the 
defense protested questions, asked that they be struck out. 
The stupidity of the little toad! Even a layman could see that his 
protests were idiotic. A toad trying to halt a steam-roller. The 
judge, curt, dignified, bored, denied his protests; but one could 
see that they fed the shyster’s sense of importance. He was 
forcing himself upon the attention of all those people in the court- 
room; he was being important before a man who wore the robes 
of a judge and sat on a throne. Each time he rose to protest, he 
was for a second at least the centre of attention. (I must not feel 
prejudices against that man.) 

He too questioned the complainant, Patrick Love. The story 
remained the same. Patrick Love had been robbed; the money 
had been taken from his pocket. He did not know how, when, 
or where. He did not even know whether he had any money. 
He was drunk, simply drunk. A dustman, one gathered, might 
have swept him up and dumped him into the river with no loss 
to anyone. 

I looked again at the defendant Michael Rooney. Did he know 
the complainant? Had he robbed him? Who could say? Nothing 
in Michael Rooney’s face gave the faintest hint of the truth. 
He sat watching that precious speck of sunlight, moving slowly 
across the table away from him, slipping down one leg of the 
table out of reach where it could no longer fall upon the bit of 


paper. The shoulders remained squared, a little defiant in the 
face of the machine. 
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Police officer Redmond stepped into the box. Red-faced, hair 
en brousse like the comb of a fighting cock. Turned-up nose. Pale 
blue eyes. Awkward manner in face of the machine but young 
and eager to make a name for himself. Some day . . . some day 
he might be Chief of Police. He told his story. 

It followed closely the outline of the prosecuting attorney. 
He had found in the pockets of the defendant Rooney and the 
co-defendant Fallon the total sum of one dollar and sixty-five 
cents. Together it was all they had. No, they could not have 
taken more than that amount from the complainant Patrick 
Love. Yes, it was all they had, both of them, together. He was 
certain of the identity of the defendant Rooney and the co- 
defendant Fallon. He saw them enter the hallway with the 
complainant Love between them. Yes, there were other men 
standing near the hallway. Three or four, he couldn’t be certain. 
No, he was certain that the defendant Rooney had been im- 
plicated. He was not simply standing in the doorway. The 
time? The hour was ten minutes past two. “T had just happened 
to look at my watch. I seen it happen from the opposite corner 
of the avenue.” 

You could see that Officer Redmond thought well of his 
testimony. It was all in order with no holes in it, — the proper sort 
of testimony for a policeman who would one day be Chief of 
Police. The case of Michael Rooney might prove a step up. 

Being interested in something besides the flow of words, my 
attention stole back to Michael Rooney. He had forgotten the 
fleeing sunbeam; indeed it had quite —— him now and slipped 
across the dusty floor. He faced Police Officer Redmond boldly. 
The light in his blue Irish eyes flamed a little higher. The shoul- 
ders squared more defiantly. Not the proper attitude for a 

risoner. No cowering. More like a leopard shut up behind bars. 
He alone had no proper respect for the ponderous machine. 

The machine creaked on. 

The defendant Michael Rooney took the stand. With hand on 
the Bible he swore the oath that every witness swears and some 
must break since all cannot tell the truth. He sat down, still 
twisting the cap in his hand. The light was still in his eye. For 
a moment it dimmed but quickly flared up again. He did not 
cringe. His body did not sag. The faun’s ears seemed a little more 
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pointed, the red hair a trifle more ruffled and unruly. One hated 
and envied him for his defiant recklessness. One could feel the 
hatred and envy in the very air of the dusty courtroom. 

Yes, he was arrested at Ninth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. 
He was on his way home. He had taken a girl home from a dance 
and was passing the corner when the officer arrested him. He 
lived with his sister and brother-in-law. He did not rob Patrick 
Love. He had never before seen the co-defendant Willie Fallon. 
Yes, he lived in the same block with Fallon. Had lived there for 
five years. And still did not know Fallon who had already pleaded 
guilty to the charge? No, had never seen him until they were 
arrested together. And the girl? He was not going to tell her name. 
Call her Nellie Rand if they liked. He was going to marry her 
some day when he had enough money. He didn’t want her 
dragged into this dirty business. Where was she now? He didn’t 
know. She didn’t make any difference anyway. Hadn’t anything 
to do with the case. He had known her three years. They had 
met on a street corner. 

I began to wonder. Nellie Rand! Was she a real person? Was 
she a woman at all, or just a symbol of all women to whom a man 
like Michael Rooney was irresistible? Michael Rooney with the 
air of a cock among hens, — with that free swagger, that sense 
of wildness, and that light in his eye. A man born to live wildly. 
A man born free... . 

The defendant Michael Rooney stuck to his story. He had not 
stepped into the street. He had not aided in the robbery of Patrick 
Love. He did not know the co-defendant Willie Fallon. 

Presently the machine had done with him and passed on. He 
got down and went to sit by the side of that sniveling toad, his 
lawyer. 

Another pause. More rustling of papers. 

The block in which Michael Rooney lived rose before me. 
Rows of filthy old brick houses with fifteen people living in 
three rooms. Streets littered with garbage, flying dust, and old 
newspapers. Filth. Sweat. Hardship. Poverty. Five years in a 
block where men and woman and children fought desperately 
simply to live. Oh yes, I knew it. 

he machine was rolling on again. 
The co-defendant Willie Fallon stepped into the box. He too, 
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like the complainant Patrick Love, Police Officer Redmond, and 

the defendant Michael Rooney, swore to tell the truth. He wore 

pars of khaki and a blue shirt open at the throat. Tousled brown 
air. Blue eyes close together. Manner bewildered. 

He had been on the corner on the night of the arrest. He had 
— the complainant Patrick Love out of the gutter where he 

ad been lying in the filth and dragged him on to the sidewalk. 
He couldn’t walk, so he had dragged him into the hallway and 
propped him against the lowest step. He (Willie Fallon) had been 
drinking himself and could not remember quite clearly what 
happened, but he did remember loosening Love’s collar. He could 
not remember having robbed Love. He supposed he had done it, 
if the policeman said so. 

The polite voice of the judge interrupted the questioning. It 
Willie Fallon pleaded guilty only because the police officer said 
he committed the crime, the plea must be changed. A man could 
not plead guilty unless he knew he had committed the crime in 
question. 

“Mr. Clerk, change the plea of the co-defendant Willie Fallon 
to ‘Not Guilty’.” 

In the box, the co-defendant Willie Fallon satwooden. It 
was all the same to him. He understood none of it. He too had a 
lawyer who made a living by hanging about court and waiting for 
scraps. 

The questioning began again. No, he did not know the defend- 
ant Michael Rooney. Had never seen him up to the night of the 
arrest. He had lived in the same block, but only a month. He 
had been out of work for two weeks. He had been out of work off 
and on ever since he left the army. Why didn’t he rejoin? Hell! 
Nothing could get him back into the army! And for the only 
time a light appeared in his stupid eyes. 

“That will do, Mr. Fallon.” 

The co-defendant Willie Fallon shuffled off, led through a 
barred runway by a guard. 

In his chair Michael Rooney sat upright, the cap clutched 
desperately in his hands. He was looking again at the bit of paper, 
but the spot of sunlight was vanished now even from the dusty 
floor. 

One more witness. Giovanni Sardi, blacksmith. Character 
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witness. Short, powerful, swarthy, with white teeth that showed 
in a pleasant smile. Dressed magnificently for court in a palm 
beach suit and a panama hat. Very broken in English. 

“A blacksmith, you say?” queried the judge with a twinkle 
in his indifferent gray eyes. 

“Yes ... blacksmith . .. my card.” He leaned over and 
handed the judge a card. 

“Wagon repairing,” read the judge to the court. “Iron work, 
etc.” He leaned toward Giovanni Sardi. “ You don’t shoe horses?” 

Sardi grinned. “No shoe horses.” 

“T’m glad of that. Then you’re not a real blacksmith. I’d hate 
to think of a real blacksmith in a palm beach suit.” 

The courtroom laughed as it always does, no matter how bad 
the joke made by the judge. A judge is a great man. 

Giovanni Sardi testified that the defendant Michael Rooney 
worked for him as a helper. Four years ago. (Four years was a 
long time . . . the testimony was not strong.) Four years ago. 
Yes. Good fella . . . Good fella . . . Everybody like him... 
Always maka da joke. Bad fella for the girls. 

The palm beach blacksmith, grinning, confused, vanished. 

Again a pause. A rustling of papers. The wall was closing in. 

The prosecuting attorney and the attorney for the defense 
dispensed with summing up. Such a simple case. No need for it. 
Get it over as soon as possible. The judge turned toward the 
twelve good men and true. The object of the trial, he said, was 
to prove the innocence or the guilt of Michael Rooney. The 
presumption in our courts was that a man was innocent until 
proven guilty. We must remember that. An indictment meant 
nothing, no indication of guilt. Our problem was to determine 
who was telling the truth. Was it probable that the defendant 
Michael Rooney happened to be on that corner of all corners 
at the moment of the crime to which the co-defendant Willie 
Fallon had already pleaded guilty, — or, at least, said he must 
be guilty if the police officer said he was? We must be satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt. If the defendant Michael Rooney 
stepped from the doorway to shield and protect the co-defendant 
Willie Fallon, he was as guilty as if he himself had taken the money 
from the pocket of the intoxicated complainant Patrick Love. 
We must remember that. The amount of money charged in the 
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indictment (the judge rustled his papers wearily . . . he had for- 
gotten how much), “‘one dollar and sixty-five cents,” had nothing 
to do with the case. The charge was that a man had been held 
up and robbed in the night-time. That was what made the affair 
serious. We must not allow the so-called crime wave to influence 
our judgment. If the defendant Michael Rooney was innocent, 
he was innocent whether or not there was any crime wave. 

He told the twelve good men a great deal more, a list of things 
we must do and must not do in reaching a verdict. But all the 
while his instructions seemed to mean quite the opposite of what 
he intended. All the while they seemed to draw in the net about 
Michael Rooney, sitting there, handsome, swaggering, and 
defiant, his bit of sunlight.long since vanished. The speech was 
gently cynical, ironic,— unconsciously so beyond all doubt. 
He must have said the same things many times. 

And at last with a great shuffling of feet, we rose and filed 
out. I saw the eyes of the defendant Michael Rooney following 
us, wistfully. I thanked God I was not in his shoes. He still 
clutched his cap. The swagger had diminished a little, but there 
was still defiance in his bright blue eyes, — defiance for the 
great, creaking machine and for all of those in the courtroom 
who hated and envied him for his wild freedom. 

The twelve good men and true were shut up in a little room 
with a barred window at one end. We sat on twelve chairs about 
a long table. The room was bare. Nothing to distract our minds. 
Justice, pure and unalloyed, was our goal. 

Silence. A thin, stooped, middle-aged man with a long nose 
and timid eyes, a clerk beyond any doubt, cleared his throat 
officiously. 

“Let’s get the business over. I’ve work to do. It’s the first time 
I’ve missed an hour from the office in ten years.” 

“To begin with,” I suggested, “we might take a vote.” 

The foreman stood up, plump, goggle-eyed, kindly, and a little 
half-witted. “‘Gentlemen,” he asked, “how do we stand?” 

We stood evenly divided, six for conviction, six for acquittal. 
I, with five others, remained seated. 

One of those standing, a big man with a bull neck, in a 
checked suit, glared at me, hard, as if I were the accused in 
question. 
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“The fella’s as guilty as hell,” he shouted. “Did you see him 
cringing in the box? He couldn’t look you in the eye. That’s 
the way you can tell every time.” (Amazing, the power of man 
to believe what he wants to believe!) 

Another attacked the six seated jurors. A little man, full of 
importance, with jowls and furtive eyes. He spoke with a rich 
accent. Man of property. Cloak and suit business. Worked his 
way up by any sort of means. 

“It iss our duty to act, gentlemen . . . to protect society. 
Noboddy iss more soft-hearted than me. But if we let this fella 
go there'll only be some more hold-ups, some more robberies. 
Think of what the fur trade has lost in loft robberies alone. 
Something must be done. A fella ain’dt safe to walk a block at 
night-time. You remember the judge pointed out it was night- 
time. It’s our duty to send this fella away.” 

I began to protest. I recalled to them what the judge had said, 
how he had counseled us to be fair, thoughtful. The guilt or 
innocence of Michael Rooney had nothing to do with loft robber- 
ies and crime waves. 

One of those seated, — a fat, good-natured old fellow, — sup- 
ported me. “It’s a serious charge . . . grand larceny in the first 
degree. They can give him a hard sentence.” 

“By God!” ejaculated the bully in the checked suit. “They 
ought to give him the limit.” 

In the back of my mind a small voice kept saying, “He’s 
guilty. You know he’s guilty.” And yet, was he guilty? Who could 
say? Besides, what difference if he was? One dollar and sixty- 
five cents stolen from a drunken animal. I kept seeing the block 
where Michael Rooney lived. I kept seeing Michael Rooney, free, 
wild, red-haired, and blue-eyed. And Nellie Rand. Did she exist? 

A little, insignificant man, one of those who had asserted him- 
self for conviction, found an opening. He began to relate a long, 
tiresome story of the perils of the street at night-time. He worked 
in the night-time. * night the policeman on the corner 
escorted him home, because he was sure it wasn’t safe to go alone. 
A lot of fellas like this Rooney running around loose. You could 
tell by the way the fella swaggered in the witness box that he 
was a bad one. Not at all the proper attitude toward the court 
and the jury. What chance had a little fella in the night-time 
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against a guy like Rooney? And what the blacksmith had said 
about the girls, “‘Bad fella for the girls!” The little man couldn’t 
swallow that. He even became sentimental. It was the classic, 
age-old cry of vengeance, the enmity of the weak for the strong, 
the hatred of the little man for one bigger and freer than himself. 

Others related similar incidents. The clerk who had not missed 
an hour from his office in ten years looked at his watch, eager to 
be back in his chains, terrified, nervous at his strange freedom. 

“We might take another vote,” suggested the mild foreman. 

This time only two of us remained seated, the irresponsible 
fat man and myself. 

“They haven’t proved anything,” I persisted, “not a thing. 
It’s pretty hard to send a fellow away on such evidence.” 

The bull-necked gentleman turned on me savagely. “Ain’t you 
got any intelligence? It’s plain as day.” 

In his wake the cloak and suit business followed up the attack. 
He was polite, oily. “Just look at that fella’s face. Ain’dt it 
enough? Maybe some day you'll be robbed, eh! It ain’dt safe, 
I tell you. It ain’dt safe.” 

The little fellow who was escorted by the policeman inter- 
rupted. “That other fella — Fallon. You heard what he said 
about the army. A fine way to talk! No patriotism. No coépera- 
tion. That’s the kind they are.” 

“You could see Fallon was trying to shield him,” contributed 
a heavy man who had been sitting half asleep during the argu- 
ment. “Anybody could see that. Saying he didn’t know Rooney. 
A lot of bunk!” 

Again the foreman’s monotonous voice. “Gentlemen, we 
might take another vote.” 

This time I was deserted by my fat friend. He stood up, willing 
to please. Slowly I too rose to my feet. What was the use? What 
chance had Michael Rooney? What chance would he have with 
twelve more such good men and true? 

The cloak and suit business heaved a sigh of relief. “Well, 
that’s done! Gentlemen, I congratulate you. We haff done our 
duty. If there was more citizens like us business would be safe.” 

The timid little man regarded his watch. “It only took us 
ten minutes,” he said. “Maybe the judge wouldn’t like such a 
quick verdict. Maybe we’d better wait a little while.” 
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“Sure,” agreed the complacent fat gentleman. “We might 
enjoy another smoke before going in.” 

So we sat and smoked and talked of the crime wave for ten 
more minutes. We did it in order to impress the judge with our 
profundity, the depth of our deliberations. 

When the twelve good men and true returned at last, the 
courtroom was still. We took our places. The roll was called. 

“Michael Rooney, face the jury and hear the verdict!” 

The defendant Michael Rooney turned toward us. He looked 
at us squarely. His knees trembled a little, and his face grew a 
shade paler. It was the only sign he gave of betraying what lay 
cama the swagger. But the light did not go out of the blue 
eyes nor the defiance from the broad shoulders. He regarded 
scornfully the suit and cloak business, the fat good-natured old 
man, the nervous little clerk eager to be back at his desk, the 
timid little man who was escorted by a policeman at night-time. 
He looked at me . . . and slowly I succumbed to a feeling of 
relief, even of pleasure; for the eyes of Michael Rooney did not 
scorn me. They seemed to say, “‘ You understand it all. I can see 
that.” I was flattered... . 

Somewhere behind him the attorney for the defense regarded 
us with an oily smile, rubbing his hands all the while. His manner 
took us into his oily embrace. It said, “Gentlemen, don’t think 
I’m in sympathy with the prisoner. I’m only appointed to defend 
him. I myself am a good honest citizen, — one of the best!” 

“Foreman of the jury, have you reached a verdict?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

And I looked away from Michael Rooney. The blue eyes seemed 
now to accuse me, — of what? Of doing my duty? Simply that? 
Nothing more? Of betraying him to those others, the nervous 
clerk, the bully, the suit and cloak business, the timid little 
fellow... ? 

“Do you find the defendant Michael Rooney guilty or not 
guilty of grand larceny in the first degree?” 

“Your Honor,” and the voice of the foreman, awed by his 
responsibility and by a sudden self-consciousness, trembled a 
little, ““we find him guilty of grand larceny in the first degree!” 

My eyes sought the figure of Michael Rooney. He stared at 


us, pale but unmoved. And then, without warning, the stillness of 
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the courtroom was broken by a low moan. It did not come from 
Michael Rooney. It came from the back of the room, from among 
the spectators where a sudden commotion occurred. I saw Michael 
Rooney’s eyes flash with a wild light. He started as if to spring up 
and leap the rail. And then I knew what had happened. Nellie 
Rand was real. She did exist. There in the back of the courtroom, 
she had fainted. She had been there all the time, waiting. 

I never saw her. They carried her out, and all I was able to 
distinguish was the slight figure of a girl with black hair. 

And Michael Rooney. He stood before us still, his jaw clenched 
tight. The cap dropped from his hands, and the light, which had 
persisted through everything, went out of the blue eyes. We had 
killed Michael Rooney. The thing which was Michael Rooney, 
the essence of him, the fire, the wildness, the swagger, the light 
in his blue eyes . . . this we had slain, for stealing, if he did 
steal it . . . one dollar and sixty-five cents from a besotted 
animal. What we had slain was rare and precious, for among all 
the others in the crowded courtroom it did not exist. 

The whole affair had been finished in an hour and ten minutes. 
One must hurry. So many cases. Five years. Ten years... 
Michael Rooney after that. 

More papers rustled. The machine was rolling on again. The 
judge in his polite, dry voice dismissed us, without comment. 
I heard Michael Rooney answering questions in a low voice. 


“First conviction . . . Twenty-five years old . . . Parents 
dead... Ging... .” 
Twenty-five plus five . . . Twenty-five plus ten . . . One 


dollar and sixty-five cents. . . 
“Bertha Michaels to the bar!” 
The perfect, infallible machine was rolling again. . . . 











WHAT JS THE SENATE? 


GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania 


S designed by the framers of the 

Constitution, the Senate was 
to be a deliberative rather than a 
legislative body, — the brake on our 
governing machine. What it is be- 
coming under external pressure the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Republican) describes in crisp 
phrases as be recounts the daily 
activities of a Senator. Readers will 
find it interesting to note the degree 
to which he corroborates Donald 
Wilbelm’s views of the pressure 
of the lobbyists as expressed last 


as the reason why desirable 

things don’t happen,” — thus 
an intelligent woman, exasperated by 
the failure of a measure in which she 
was deeply interested. At the mo- 
ment her view is shared by multitudes 
of people who overlook the fact that 
occasional obstruction may be out- 
weighed by continual performance. 
The truth is that an observer can 
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of the Senate of the United States the very thing that he is 
looking for. There is enough mediocrity among Senators, enough 
perversity in their doings, and enough that is exasperating in 
their methods to satisfy the critic who needs only a modicum of 
truth to justify an arraignment which on the whole is false. 
Most Senators are able and patriotic. Most of what they do is 
wise and salutary. Most of their procedure is admirable in opera- 
tion. Moreover the Senate is an essential part of our structure of 
government, and it is here to stay. What zs the Senate? 

The Senate is a body of men, composed of two from each 
sovereign State, and charged with several important duties, 
among which is the duty of acting as a check upon the President 
and upon the House of Representatives. The Senate is a-court 
for the trial of impeachments; but happily it is seldom necessary 
for it to discharge this function. The Senate can originate most 
kinds of legislation; but all that it can do in that regard can also 
be done by the House. Its function as a check upon executive 
and legislative action is its most distinctive function. This means 
that the Senate can seldom enjoy popularity. To reject a treaty 
or a nomination submitted by a popular President is an un- 
gracious task. To obstruct or dels at legislative measures ap- 
proved by the most numerous branch of the Congress is to invite 
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wide-spread criticism and protest. If, however, Senators fail to 
think for themselves or fail to carry their thought into action, 
they are not giving the Constitution of the United States a 
square deal. Their independent thought and action is essential 
to its integrity. 

A body which can thus assert itself in almost every important 
transaction of government is necessarily an ial body. 
Even if never loved and seldom liked it must always be reckoned 
with. The constitutional functions of the Senate were intended 
by the framers to be performed by men of marked characteristics. 
They were to be few in number. They were to represent the 
States, as such. They were to have long terms. They were to be 
such men as a legislature might choose, even if they were not 
“good mixers”, and would fare badly in a popularity contest. It 
was altogether in keeping with this conception that Senators, as 
individuals, should develop a tendency to take themselves rather 
seriously. Unrestricted eae necessarily had its place in such a 
scheme. Even the use of unlimited debate as a weapon for ob- 
struction was natural enough in a body whose very existence was 
a standing invitation to self-assertion. 

Senators are still few in number. They still have six year terms. 
But they must now be the kind of men who can win in a State- 
wide primary and in a general election. Moreover, their procedure 
is expected to be such as to facilitate action and to make ob- 
struction impossible. The Senate of to-day best pleases the 
country when it converts itself into an additional cylinder in the 
executive and legislative engine and becomes an accelerator 
instead of a brake. The woman whom I quoted in my opening 
paragraph is not interested in brakes. She wants to step on the 


gas. 


* * * 


Visitors in the Senate gallery gaze down upon the Chamber 
somewhat as their like in big cities are wont to gaze by the hour 
into the excavation for a big building. Down in the excavation the 
individual Senators, each according to his temperament, are 
obviously more or less sensible of the presence of a cloud of 
witnesses. Those who have the capacity to entertain the gallery 
are constantly tempted to perform. Those who lack this capacity 
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are frankly contemptuous of their performing colleagues. All 
this is obvious even to the casual observer. It is, however, by no 
means easy for him to perceive what is back of it all. If a spirited 
debate is in progress or if a record vote is being taken it is simple 
enough. If, however, a solitary Senator is monotonously reading 
a speech to empty chairs the visitor wenders, not why the chairs 
are empty, but how the speaker has the nerve to persist. The 
visitor should reflect that the speaker’s reward comes after the 
magic of the official stenographers and of the Government 
Printing Office has turned out a neat pamphlet containing his 
words of wisdom. The pamphlet is then secured by him in quan- 
tity and at very moderate cost and is franked through the mail 
to the Senator’s more or less appreciative constituency. There 
are three possibilities in the incident. It may help his chances of 
reélection. It may prove a costly political blunder. It may merely 
augment that mountain of unread printed matter which hopeful 
advertisers and long-suffering taxpayers are always codperating 
to pile up. 

f a proposed Act of Congress is under discussion, the visitor 
may feel sure that the measure has already had a long preliminary 
history. Either a member of the House or a Senator has had an 
idea. It was the child of his own intellect, or he has agreed to 
father the intellectual offspring of another. That other may be 
the head of an executive department of the Federal Government 
eager for needed legislation, or an important group of constitu- 
ents who readily identify their desires with the public good, or 
the indefatigable executive secretary of a single-track organiza- 
tion which has reduced its hobby to legislative form and has 
given the Congressman or Senator no peace till he has consented 
to start the bill on its legislative journey. 

Before reaching the Senate calendar the measure, if it be a 
House Bill, must of course have passed the House and must have 
been “messaged” to the Senate by the dignified House Clerk 
who suddenly appears at the doorway opposite the Chair, and 
who as suddenly disappears after handing the document to the 
equally ceremonious Senate Clerk. Whether it is a House Bill or 
a Senate Bill that is under debate, it must have been referred to 
the appropriate Senate Committee where its — of incubation 
may ion been tranquil or turbulent and brief or prolonged. Once 
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reported out by order of the Committee, it has appeared upon the 
Senate Calendar. Optimistic friends accordingly look for prompt 
passage. The more sophisticated shake their heads. There are 
many more bills on the calendar than can be considered and 
acted upon. Some system of priorities must be resorted to. The 
majority party, responsible for the organization and functioning 
of the Senate, must through its steering committee report a 
suggested order of immediacy and importance. The bill which 
our visitor is observing must have commended itself to the 
steering committee, or else the Senate itself, by a majority vote 
or by unanimous consent, must have agreed to begin its con- 
sideration. At any rate it is now before the Senate, and speeches 
for and against it are being made. 

Perhaps the bill is one favored by a majority of the Senate. 
Perhaps it has been considered in party conference by Republican 
Senators or by Democratic Senators. Possibly the Republicans 
have determined to support it and the Democrats to oppose it. 
The hopes of the parents of the measure now run high; the 
supporters are clearly in the majority: the bill will surely pass. 
Again the more sophisticated smile at this assurance, for they 
have perhaps scented a minority filibuster. This means that a 
resolute minority have agreed among themselves to talk the bill 
to death. They accordingly inform our visitor that the bill is 
likely never to reach a vote. 

While our visitor waits with interest to see whether or not a 
filibuster against the bill will actually develop, it may be worth 
while to remind him of the vast amount of work which has been 
done upon the measure by the Committee which has had it in 
hand. It will be little short of tragic if all this work goes for noth- 
ing. These standing committees, thirty-three in number, are the 
agencies through which the Senate does its hardest work. When 
the Senate convenes each day at noon many committees have 
been meeting during the morning hours. Sometimes the meetings 
continue while the Senate is in session. Sometimes there are eve- 
ning committee meetings. There are often open hearings. Sub- 
committees are appointed to consider and report upon particular 
measures. There is sometimes filibustering at the committee 
meetings as the result of the determination of a minority to pre- 
vent a favorable report from the committee to the Senate. The 
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committee chairmanships are positions of influence. They are 
by custom allotted to Senators of the majority party by the joint 
operation of the principle of seniority of service and the rule that 
no Senator shall be chairman of more than one committee at a 
time. The seniority principle is often challenged. Here, as always, 
it would be better if possible to substitute an ideal system which 
should always result in the choice of the best man. The practical 
question, however, is whether the frictionless operation of 
seniority is not on the whole to be preferred to a free-for-all 
contest in which success might readily perch on the banner of a 
lovable incompetent or of a liberal maker of political promises. 

While the debate proceeds the visitor may notice that the 
Senators present treat their colleagues with varying degrees of 
respect. He may be led to inquire what makes a Senator influen- 
tial. Influential Senators derive their influence from several 
sources. The most productive of these sources, however, is un- 
doubtedly faithful and intelligent attention to committee work. 
The man who knows his subject commands the attention and 
respect of his colleagues whether he has or has not the qualities 
that make the headliner. 

Committee assignments are sufficiently varied to insure to 
each Senator a wide range of interest. I take my own case as 
typical. The work of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
requires attention to many phases of national finance. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs is constantly at work on the legis- 
lative end of the nation’s naval problem. The Committee on the 
Library is concerned with the treasures of the Library of Congress 
and with the art of the Capitol. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions is constantly occupied with a study of the dozens of treaties 
which the President through the State Department is always 
negotiating with other nations. The Senate Committee on Revi- 
sion of the Laws is charged, in codperation with the House Com- 
mittee, with the heavy responsibility of assembling, in a single 
volume for convenient reénactment, all the general legislations of 
Congress since 1789. As Chairman of the Committee on Printing 
I must specialize on the Government Printing Office, the greatest 
printing enterprise in the world. Each Senator must be informed 
to some extent about the work of committees other than his 
own. It follows that the life of a Senator who takes his job 
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seriously is not lacking in intellectual variety. For him there is 
no leisure. 

A working Senator’s most difficult problem is to utilize scraps 
of time and to remain serene amid constant interruptions. My 
colleague, Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, expressed it by saying 
that a Senator is expected to do simultaneously the work of a 
college professor and of a bell-hop. Visitors from one’s own State 
are numerous, if the State is large and near at hand. They are, 
and ought to be welcome; for, after all, the visit is a compliment 
to their Senators. When a Senator leaves the floor upon receiving 
a visitor’s card he may find that the call is purely social, or that 
the visitor covets a seat in the Senators’ sie. or is the bearer 
of an invitation to speak at a banquet, or desires to press for 
action on a pending bill, or is willing to make the supreme 
sacrifice involved in accepting a salaried job. Often the visitor is 
the representative, paid or unpaid, of an organization which 
exists to promote or to obstruct a particular measure. The number 
of organizations of this sort is very great. They maintain a steady 
and, occasionally, an effective pressure upon those whom they 
select as hopeful prospects. Calls to the long-distance telephone 
in the cloak-room come many times a day. So do requests from 
newspaper men to repair to the appointed trysting place outside 
the laliiae and there answer interrogatories respecting a pend- 
ing bill, a proposed speech, a rumored appointment, or the reason 
for a visit, paid or to be paid, to a Cabinet Officer or to the White 
House. There are days when it is literally impossible to remain in 
one’s place in the Senate for as many as five consecutive minutes. 
A Congressman is a privileged visitor, and it is an agreeable part 
of a Senator’s duty to discuss with him some pending measure in 
which both are interested, or some matter of political concern 
in the State from which both of them come. Colleagues stop as 
they pass one’s chair to make a request or drop a summons to 
the cloak-room for consultation. When there is a momentary lull 
in the interruptions the Presiding Officer, seeing that you are in 
your place, may send a request that you take the Chair for a 
while, in order that he himself may keep an engagement. 

In addition to the committee meetings there are the party 
conferences and caucuses. If a caucus, it is understood that all 
who participate will subsequently act on the floor of the Senate 
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in accordance with the majority vote in the caucus. By the action 
of a conference nobody is oom The Democratic Senators make 
large use of the caucus. Meetings of Republican Senators are 
nothing more than conferences. There is too much independence 
of thought and action among Republicans to permit of the use 
of the caucus by them. 

The Senator’s office is his work-shop. To each Senator rooms 
are assigned in the Senate Office Building. The assigning body 
is the Committee on Rules, which applies the seniority principle 
in allotting rooms of varying degrees of desirability. Each 
committee chairmanship carries an additional room, or suite of 
rooms, and these committee rooms are for the most part in the 
Capitol. The way in which the Senator’s office is run is, of course, 
determined by his previous training and by the volume of his 
business. The office of a Senator from a large State is besieged 
daily by callers. The mail is heavy, running up to several hundred 
letters a day during the sessions of Congress, and maintaining a 
considerable volume all the year round. The Government allow- 
ances made for secretarial service and clerk hire are wholly 
inadequate to meet the expenses of such an office. There are 
Senators who lay out twice the amount of their salaries in keeping 
their offices up to a.standard of reasonable business efficiency. 

In his office the Senator begins his day. Reading and answering 
such of the mail as his secretary submits to him and receiving 
callers keeps him busy till half past ten when there is usually a 
committee meeting or party conference. After this he goes to the 
floor of the Senate, the Senate remaining in session until, say, 
five o’clock. When the pressure of business is especially great the 
Senate sessions may continue throughout the evening and into 
the night. After a session of normal length there are more visitors 
to see and the mail to sign. I deem it a short day if I get away from 
the office by six. The evening is marked either by preparation 
of a speech or of a committee report or by attendance on some 
eek social function. 

One of the interesting phases of a Senator’s life is its opportu- 
nity for contact with the members of the Cabinet, of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, and with the President. Apart from visits paid in 
company with constituents who have various reasons for calling, 
there are many occasions for visits of a more or less formal sort. 
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There are constant contacts between the Senator’s office and 
each executive department and with the diplomatic representa- 
tives of other governments. The President is wont to consult the 
Senators from a State in which an appointment to office is about 
to be made, if it happens that the Senators are of his party. A 
Senator desiring to press a constituent upon the President’s 
attention with a view to appointment calls on the President for 
that purpose. Occasionally the President sends for the members 
of a committee with a view to conference. There are informal 
breakfasts at the White House to which groups of Senators and 
Representatives are invited and, at stated intervals, formal eve- 
ning receptions. Senators differ in the frequency of their calls upon 
the President. Speaking generally, it is a serious handicap for a 
Senator to get the reputation of constantly running to the Presi- 
dent with his problems, or out of a desire to pose as one of his 
confidential advisers. It is somewhat like the college student who 
after class tries to cultivate relations with the professor in the 
hope that thereby his chances of academic salvation will be the 
better. In the case of a shrewd observer like President Coolidge, 
such a course undoubtedly appeals to his sense of humor but is 
most unlikely to achieve the senatorial purpose. 

While the two Houses are entirely distinct in organization and 
operation there are frequent contacts between a Senator and 
members of the House of Representatives. He may be from time 
to time a conferee on the part of the Senate respecting the legisla- 
tion as to which the Houses are in disagreement. He may have 
occasion to consult the chairman or members of the House 
Committee corresponding to his own. He may be the chairman 
of a joint committee of the two Houses. The Congressmen from 
his own State have close personal and official relations with him 
both in connection with political matters at home and legislation 
pending in Congress. A State is fortunate when the relations be- 
tween its Senators and its Congressmen are such that together 
they do team-work in its interest. 

Of course a most agreeable part of the Senator’s life is his daily 
association with his colleagues. There is enough of the boy left 
in even the oldest Senator to give to the Senate something of 
the quality of a class in school. There are a very few enmities, 
some temporary estrangements, many lasting friendships, and a 
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genuine esprit de corps. In my own case the day’s work is made 
delightful by association with a colleague whose companionship 
is stimulating and whose friendship is a thing to be prized. 
Senators can take one another’s measure with something like 
exactness. The respect of the Senate is a priceless possession. 
The contempt of a Senate would be a terrible thing to face. 
Death and political disaster have made wide breaches lately in 
the senatorial circle. In not a few instances the sense of personal 
loss has been so keen as to leave life for the time being gray and 
sombre. 

I have never seen a body of equal size composed of men of such 
distinct types. No two Senators are alike. Differing in ability as 
in other things, it yet soon becomes evident in each case how the 
Senator happened to arrive. There are very few political acci- 
dents in the Senate. The average of ability is undoubtedly high 
as a man may ascertain for himself if he goes into serious con- 
ference with his colleagues or ventures into a debate with them 
insufficiently prepared. It is impossible to make a just comparison 
between Senators of to-day and those who loom large in Senate 
history. It is much like the attempt to measure modern lawyers 
against the legal giants of the past. We select a few great names 
and forget the abundant mediocrity. Two things are certain. 
One is that the problems with which Senators must nowadays 
wrestle have not decreased in number or complexity. The other 
is that the Senators to whom these problems are presented must 
divide their time between the task of solution and the political 
work essential to success in open primaries and in State-wide 
elections. The result is that Senators are much more closely in 
touch with the life of their constituents and more responsive to 
their will. Whether in the end this makes for better government 
and sounder statesmanship is a question which each citizen must 
answer according to his conviction. At present it is a purely 
academic question. The open primary and the State-wide election 
were necessary parts of the modern revolt against abused au- 
thority. It is too soon to affirm whether or not the change is 
salutary and permanent. However this may be, it is certain that 
the Senate is no longer Mount Olympus; but it is also true that 
Pennsylvania Avenue is a very different thoroughfare from 
Main Street. 





THE HOME LIFE OF A FISH 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


HAD made probably forty submersions in my diving hel- 


met, and on my last ascent sat shiveringly on the dripping 

thwart and with water-wrinkled fingers scrawled damp 
notes on what I had seen. About this time I became obsessed 
with an unendurable impatience, when I thought how relatively 
little of cohesive value I had obtained during my two score 
descents; what slight correlation I had observed among all the 
submarine activities. I tried to parallel that day’s notes with 
corresponding items which a Martian, dropped into Fifth Avenue 
or Regent Street, might glean in a few minutes’ time: 


Descended eighteen feet and sat 
on a volcanic block as large as an 
automobile, covered with great round 

atches of orange and purple sponge; 
fittle fish swam curiously around me 
and dived into grottos just out of 
reach. I could not move about much 
for there were patches of long-spined 
sea-urchins everywhere. A school of 
small lady-fish and wrasse came to a 
bit of crab-meat which I held. Twice 
a great hieroglyphic fish poked his 
head out of his crevice and rolled his 


Landed on the edge of a machine 
as large as a small ether-cycle, with 
glaring posters of strange, beautiful 
women plastered on its side; news- 
boys crowded around, and swarms 
of people dashed into holes in the 
ground and poured out of places 
called Exits. There were spikes on 
the top of a park wall and “Keep 
Off” signs so I could not walk about 
freely. A curious old man opened a 
window and peered down at me once 
or twice. Two lovely ladies passed but 
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eyes up at me, and then a golden 
grouper swam slowly by, like a wan- 
dering ray of the sun. A fish new to me 
was a large wrasse, green in color, with 
two longitudinal black lines, broken 
up into elongated dashes. A tiger shark 
watched me suspiciously, and came so 
near that I stood up and took hold 
of the ladder, although I knew I had 
really nothing of which to be afraid. 


Observations such as these, 


did not look at me. One of them had 
on a most wonderful sea green dress 
shot with glints of wine color, which 
came and went in the murky sun- 
light. A little distance away a po- 
liceman watched me intently, and 
then came toward me with such evi- 
dent suspicion, that I rose slowly, 
yawned, stretched, and walked slowly 
away. 


while having an accumulative 


NC aT ia 


value when sufficiently numerous, give little or no idea of a 
complete picture. My Martian might better have concentrated 
on some artisan or laborer or any interesting person whose dress 
and actions and general life revealed some fundamental purpose, 
or method or reason of existence, — of reasonable relationship 
to all the host of objective phenomena which composed his 
environment. 

I made up my mind that the next time I dived, I would bring 
back the image of a personality, the raison d’étre of some fish. | 
That afternoon the first fish which caught my eye when I reached 
the bottom rung of the ladder was a yellow-tailed surgeon-fish, 
and I seized upon him to point my moral and adorn my tale. 
It was a literal seizing for I harpooned him forthwith and carried 
him up to the well in the boat. He was one of about seven or 
eight hundred which were so busy grazing that they paid no 
attention to the abstraction of their comrade. These te cows, 
as we called them, are fish from a foot to eighteen inches long, 
weighing from one to four pounds, and are by far the most 
abundant of this medium-sized class. Their bodies are very deep 
and compressed, like most of the surgeon-fishes, and their thick 
pouting lips and protuberant eyes make them look absurdly like 
some stout people I see from time to time. 

Ninety years ago Valenciennes named this fish Prionurus 
laticlavius, but the exigencies of priority demanded a shift, and 
to-day it is known as Xesurus Jaticlavius. It is an appropriate 
name, and freely translated it means the Side-striped Scraping 
Tail. 

They are a uniform slaty-blue in color with two broad bands of 
black. The tail is bright greenish yellow, and a streak of this color 
reaches forward beyond the base, outlining on the sides the three 
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poisonous, file-like spines. The great numbers of these fish show 
that they are successful wagers of life, and their conspicuous 
pattern and coloring combined with their absolute fearlessness 
indicate that they have some adequate defense against the 
creatures on every side, who would gladly devour them. The 
mouth is absurdly small, with wholly inadequate teeth as far as 
biting is concerned, so as to the method of defense these sub- 
marine cows are on a par with the grazers of the land. They 
have no long, strong tail to lash, nor have they the static de- 
fense of the funny little box fish, and their flesh is not at all 
poisonous, but delicious eating, as we proved more than once. 
So we must fall back upon their caudal armature as the crux of 
the matter. 

Much has been written about these “murderous, poisonous” 
spines, but as far as I know no definite experiments have been 
made as to the latter quality. In the first place the defense of our 
Xesurus is comparable rather to irregular, sharp-ridged, hooked 
files than to spines, so that there is no possible chance of actually 
disabling any assailant large enough to kill and eat them. Even 
the force of numbers can be of little avail in any initial attack, 
and eight hundred Xesuri crowding about an attacking shark 
or barracuda could do little more direct harm than to hamper his 
movements and partly smother him. 

I made four experiments to prove the venomous quality of the 
mucous about the spine or of any liquid which might be operative 
in connection with it, and I obtained decidedly positive results. 
I took a live Xesurus and, armed with thick gloves, I bent its 
tail slightly around and rasped the sharp files against the scales of 
three species of fish, one a much larger form, Serio/a dorsalis, and 
two smaller than the surgeon-fish, a Pomacentrus arcifrons and an 
Evoplites viridis, both of which live in the same locality as the 
Xesurus. I had no large carnivorous fish, but it is unlikely that the 
results would have been different. In each case I had a number 
of other individuals of the same species, as controls, all living 
well in our aquariums. I watched the fish carefully, but after the 
excitement was over, due to my taking them from the tank, I 
saw no symptoms of discomfort, the abrasions themselves being 
quite negligible. The following morning all of the four subjects 
of the experiment were dead, their fellows, without exception, 
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being still in perfect health. There was a slight discoloration of 
the flesh about the slight rasped wound, but no other lesions. 

In the case of a butterfly protected by nauseous juices, every 
inexperienced bird and lizard has probably to catch and taste for 
himself, — the race of butterflies winning immunity at the 
sacrifice of one of their number. Turning to the life and death 
problem of Xesurus, from a general point of view there seem to be 
only three methods of correlating the various possibilities and 
factors. Corresponding with the case of the butterfly and the 
lizard, we must first imagine every shark and barracuda, moray 
and grouper, as taking toll for himself, and furthermore assume 
that the action of the spines and poison is, in their case, only an 
exceedingly disagreeable and distasteful, not a fatal, one; or, 
second, we must believe that every assailant is poisoned and dies 
immediately, when the result would be simply how soon all the 
sharks and groupers would be dead from eating surgeon-fish; or, 
third, we may imagine an instinctive knowledge of the dangerous 
qualities of the yellow tails on the part of sharks and others, in- 
duced by the gradual elimination of Xesuriphagus individuals. 

Once the tremendous interest of this problem became apparent, 
I was always on the lookout for some hint of a bout between 
these grazing cows and their enemies, but never did I see a 
menace or a defense. Their lives were lived calmly, with dignity, 
and wholly superior to the terrors and fears which marked the 
movements, the activities, and the habits of most of the fish 
around them. 

Our name of cows was given because of their everlasting graz- 
ing, nibbling, nibbling, nibbling at the plant and animal fodder 
which covers the rocks. The habit of going in such enormous 
schools, and crowding closely together made them a spectacular 
feature of every island where I dived, and their manoeuvres were 
astounding. Several hundred approached, swimming slowly along, 
when, as if at a signal, all would stop, and if over a rather flat 
bottom would up-end like ducks and begin to graze. From a long, 
crowded mass of blue fish, they changed, as one, to an army of 
banners, — a maze of fluttering, golden flags, all crowded close, 
all furling and unfurling, lighting up the flat spot where the sur- 
oon fed, as a clump of goldenrod will catch and glorify a sun’s 

eam and toss it back to rejoice our eyes. 
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They were the most fearless of all the fish of these waters, 
and when a few moved over to look at me one by one all the rest 
shifted, and the first had to move on if only to make room for 
the scores pressing up. Once when I was surrounded by a herd of 
yellow tails I chose a comfortable seat and deliberately studied 
their architecture with appraising eyes. Every line and profile 
and character seemed a perfect adaptation to their feeding habits. 
The high, compressed body almost surrounded by fins, with an 
extremely mobile, caudal peduncle, allowing the tail to turn at 
right angles to the body, all helped to sustain or to shift the fish 
quickly against the surge or to hold it steady while the grazing 
went on. I never realized so fully the stiff, immobile quality of the 
whole body of the fish. It could roll its eyes, twist its tail, and 
bend very slightly, but the teeth and _ were without other 
than vertical movement. The entire lack of a neck made it 
necessary for every fin to help with each bite, pressing and hold- 
ing it firmly while the teeth scraped and closed, then drawing 
back slightly while the food was ingested and swallowed, immedi- 
ately shifting slightly to one side or below, and ahead again for 
another scrape. 

The teeth were perfectly adapted to their work, — remarkable 
little scraping machines which cleaned the growths from the 
rocks as a hoe cuts the weeds from sod. They are the strangest 
looking teeth in the world and at first glance recall a double 
row of the tiny ivory hands on long sticks which the Japanese 
carve so exquisitely. leder the careful scrutiny of a lens, another 
absurd, and this time a perfect, simile forces itself upon me. 
There are nine on each side, both above and below, thirty-six in 
all, and to the smallest curve they are not like hands but feet, — 
thirty-six little soles, with five well-graduated toes on the tip of 
each, a graceful in-curving arch, and a delicate heel. 

The comparative lack of enemies of the Xesuri seems to be 
accounted for, in part at least, by the very considerable variation 
existing among them. In a large school I saw some which were 
exceedingly deep in the body, and others a full third lower; the 
lateral line might be present or absent, and comparison of 
pectoral fins of different fish showed very marked variations in 
size and outline. Fish which live very strenuous lives, whose 
numbers are kept down to low limits, and which are beset by 
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numerous enemies, exhibit little variation from the normal, — 
they keep to the narrow, sharp line of sheer existence, and every 
character tells. Any latitude in one or another direction might 
well wipe out the whole race. 

Again and again they came to the crab meat, but I never saw 
them nibble at it. The attraction seemed only that of curiosity, 
— they were like city strangers looking through the window of 
an automat. They fed at all hours. Twice at night, by the aid of a 
water glass and my electric flash in shallow water, I have seen a 
small school scraping away as though it were day or at least moon- 
light. In this non-curtailment of meal hours they differed widely 
from carnivorous fish and resembled their dietetic relatives, — 
sheep and cows. 

Once, and once only, I took one on a small hook, baited with 
crab meat, so I suspected they were not wholly vegetarian in their 
scrapings. I sought confirmation in the examination of a number 
of stomachs. About sixty per cent contained solid masses of 

reen, succulent algae, and in the others there were in addition 
Bits of rock and shell, and remains of crabs, shrimps, sea-urchins, 
worms, and all the odds and ends of animal life which find shelter 
in the short seaweed fur of the rock surfaces. 
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The Story of “The Homecoming” was told the author by a Norman 
fisherman. Ghosts, of course, cannot cross water 
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i N Normandy on All-Saints’ night 
The fishing boats are always light 
Of nets and tackle, and they stand 
Sterns against the darkening land. 
All the crews in silence sit 
About the time the stars are lit; 
All their eyes are out to sea, 
Nor landward would they look, were she, 
Mary Mother of fishing men, 
Coming crowned to hail them then. 


When the petals of old day 
Are showered down the West away, 
The boats begin to settle low 
In the water, and the slow 
Bells in far towns murmur deep, 
Speak to God, and fall asleep. 
The water rises to the rails, 
A lonely breeze fills out the sails; 
But not a living man would turn 
To see who crowd from waist to stern. 


They are the soldiers bound for home . . . 
The boats move out, the starlit foam 
Is under every bow, a sound, 
As though a great host sang around 
A corner of the world, comes clear 
As England rises near and near. 
Such singing can bring down the tears 
Or snow young hairs with many years. 
Under the cliffs the swift boats flock 
To land before the crowing cock. 


They are bound home for Devon lanes 
And April’s opalescent rains, 
Hampshire calls them, high with trees, 
The summer honey of the breeze 
Of Kent. These men returning late 
All dear English things await, 
The lark that goes to meet the sun, 
Rooks that tell the day is done, 
Candles under the thatch that flower, 
And peace below each ancient tower. 
— Robert P. Tristram Coffin 





THE YOUTH OF HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Isaac GOLDBERG 


seems to have been born into artistic maturity. There are, 

apparently, no early works, no “periods”. Conversely, 
he seems never to have aged. There is, indeed, in his pages an 
ageless wisdom, like himself nurtured in our day and generation, 
yet transcending the limits of a single epoch. His writings, for 
those who have steeped themselves in that rich and varied lore, 
have become a mellow presence rather than a collection that 
dates; by that same token they are for to-morrow as well as for 
to-day. 

Yet Ellis, like the world, once too was young; he wrote his many 
poems, his little novel, and made a rare attempt at musical com- 
position as an outlet for his inexpressible emotions. If his readers, 
not in America alone but in his native England, have not been 
wont to think of him as young, it is largely because he himself 
has, until recent days, withheld from public gaze the work of his 
youth. Yet Kanga Creek, published in 1922 just as it had been 
written more than thirty years before, showed no signs of imma- 
turity; and the sonnets that comprise half of the recent book ot 

ems, printed without revision exactly as they were set down 

etween Ellis’s seventeenth and twenty-fifth years, make a 
remarkable epitome of the life and labors to which they were the 
prelude. Similarly, the illuminating episode on conversion in the 
chapter on Religion in The Dance of Life goes back to the author’s 
later ’teens in Australia. Something of the reticence that charac- 
terized him as a youngster seems to have made him hesitant about 
printing his early pieces in a book. Then, too, he had formed the 
conviction that to publish before thirty was to risk immaturity. 
Living strictly up to this ideal, he did not issue his own first works 
until 1889, the year of both The New Spirit and The Criminals. 

If little is yet known about his youthful writings, still less is 
to be had concerning his ancestry. Here again, a certain leisureli- 
ness seems to have conspired with reticence. The Ellis family, 
though in possession of many documents, does not appear to 
have done much investigation into its origin. Ellis himself, in 


ek O his many admirers in the United States, Havelock Ellis 
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fact, until his fortieth year shared in this indifference. Yet just 
as the youthful poems proclaim with an almost uncanny pre- 
science the aims and accomplishments of the man, so in his 
ancestry do we find strains and traditions that may uncon- 
sciously have influenced him and in a measure determined the 
nature of his pursuits. 

Havelock Ellis was born on February 2, 1859, at Croydon, 
Surrey, in a little flint-built house close to its olden church; he 
was the first child and the only boy in the family, being followed 
by four girls. His father, Edward Peppen Ellis, was thirty-two 
at the time; his mother, born Susannah Mary Wheatley, was 
three years younger. Through both, similarly, he came into re- 
moter strains that reached into ecclesiastical and scholastic 
careers. Strangely enough, though he is ancestrally an English- 
man in the very narrowest sense, tracing his descent back along 
various lines through the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries, 
Ellis himself has been taken frequently for a member of some 
other race. Thus, though there is no definite indication of Scotch, 
Irish, Welsh, or Cornish ancestors, he has been asked in Paris 
whether he were Russian or Flemish. Even Russians in England 
have mistaken him, from his appearance, for one of their own. 
“Have you Norse blood?” someone asked him only the other day. 
“You have the air of a Viking.” That he looks like a sailor is an 
old story. Indeed, regarding himself as a typical Englishman in 
the most restricted sense, he would ooalile that statement by 
adding, Englishman of the sea, not of the land. 

Edward Peppen Ellis was born of a father who devoted his life 
to officialdom in the London Docks; all the sons were in the 
Docks, too, except Edward. In his youth considered as the flower 
of the flock, he chose to go to sea, and the sea he followed for 
fifty years. None of your modern steamships for him; he captained 
the sailing vessel of the good old tradition. He was a simple, 
lovable, genial personality, retaining almost to the end a vigorous 
health. “I have had a good innings,” he said to his son Havelock 
when, in 1914, he felt that his life’s voyage was drawing to a close. 
A good innings, indeed; dying, he was far more concerned for the 
suffering in the trenches than for his own spent self. 

Ellis’s mother was the daughter of a sea-captain who had given 
up the sea at the earnest solicitation of his wife. In this sailor 
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family were many soldiers, too. The only brother of his mother 
had set forth on his first voyage and never was heard of more. 
“Never marry a sailor!” old Wheatley would say to his daughter. 
Yet that was just what she did, a: Ha all other suitors. She 
might, at the time, have taken for her motto one of the Spanish 
folk songs that Ellis has translated in his latest book Sonnets and 
Folk Songs: 


My father was a sailor, 

My brother a sailor was he, 

And the man who would be my lover 

A sailor must he be. 

Ellis’s parents were persons of singularly beautiful character; 
his debt to them is immense. They could hardly be said, however, 
to possess intellectual instincts. The sea-captain’s only reading 
in poetry was Pope; the mother, who adhered to the Evangelical 
school of the English church, brought up her boy as a devout 
Christian. The wisdom of this couple, then, was such as is learned 
of experience rather than out of books. Intellectually, but intel- 
lectually only, Ellis is far more the child of his father’s tather and 
his mother’s mother. His paternal grandfather seems to have 
reacted from a large family, and from a wife who could not rise 
far above the numerous demands made upon her by this excessive 
domesticity, in the direction of a vast scientific and intellectual 
curiosity; he had a slight taste for art, too, and was of an inven- 
tive mind. Ellis’s maternal grandmother, who died thirty years 
before Havelock was born, may have had an even greater influ- 
ence upon him. The only girl a a large family, she was adored by 
her brothers. She had a large and successful girls’ school in a 
beautiful old home just outside of London; it was only recently 
destroyed. Marrying when she was well over thirty, she continued 
her educational activities until her death some years later. Fond 
of books, she had a real intellectual taste; her library included not 
merely the English and French titles of the curriculum, but works 
from both these literatures chosen with personal independence. 
It was in these books, handed down through his parents, that 
Ellis as a boy discovered new worlds. Some of them he still cher- 
ishes. About this lady there was nothing of the schoolmarm; of 
great charm and vivacity, she mingled in society, was fond of 
dress, and even was something of a woman of fashion. Her per- 
sonality made a vivid and lasting impression upon Ellis. 
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The only exception to the statement that there is, in Ellis, none 
but English blood, is found in the Peppen family. On both the 
paternal and maternal sides Ellis has a great-grandmother who 
was a Peppen. The name is the same as Pepyn or Pepin, found in 
northern France and Flanders; it was preserved in the family, 
as we may see from the middle name of Ellis’s father. Early in the 
sixteenth century the Peppens were already to be found on the 
Suffolk coast; just when they crossed from the Continent is not 
known. In Suffolk they remained, following chiefly the Church 
from father to son, until the eighteenth century, when they died 
out in the male line. The name Havelock comes to Ellis through 
his great-grandfather Wheatley, who married a Havelock. His 
grandfather thus became first cousin to the English hero, Sir 
Henry Havelock, after whom Ellis was named by his mother. 
So naming her child, however, Mrs. Ellis had in mind not the 
military a of the man, but his lofty character and religious 
nature. In boyhood, the future Sir Henry had revealed his intel- 
lectual leanings, for he was early nicknamed “the Philosopher”; 
to Ellis himself that nickname came much later in life. 

I have mentioned the colorless paternal grandmother of Ellis. 
Her own mother, however, married to a prosperous yeoman- 
farmer in the Isle of Wight, of the name of Gray, was a remark- 
able woman who stands out from the other near ancestors of Ellis. 
Despite the huge family that she tended, she was by nature a 
sort of mystic. Lacking the culture of the schools, she nevertheless 
worked out for herself ways of independent thinking and feeling 
that linked her to the processes of mysticism. A little biography 
of her was published after her death. Going farther back, Ellis 
traces his descent, through both father and mother, to a host of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century churchmen. There were, for 
example, the Keble brothers, William and Richard, who belonged 
to the days of Charles I. The one an ecclesiastic, the other a 
lawyer, they took opposite sides in the struggle between King and 
Parliament; each adhered to his party out of a stout independ- 
ence, regardless of personal fortunes. William, indeed, paid 
heavily for his Royalism; he was persecuted, robbed, and driven 
out of his living, yet does not seem to have harbored any vindic- 
tive feelings. He died just before the Restoration, and his funeral 
sermon was preached by the noted Puritan divine, Fairfax. His 
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brother became an eminent judge; when the Lord Chancellorshi 
was abolished he was appointed a Commissioner of the Privy Seal 

William’s daughter Susannah married a Peppen. The Peppens 
intermarried with the Powles, thus bringing into Ellis’s ancestry, 
again on both sides, another group of churchmen; among these, 
but not himself in the church, was Paul, a troublesome, if inter- 
esting, personality, who at least was excommunicated for simony. 
His descendant, Susannah Powle, married Richard Peppen; 
their son, Powle Peppen, an inconspicuous farmer, had two 
daughters, the one noted for beauty as the other was for clever- 
ness. The beauty married an Oliver of Bury St Edmonds, the wit 
married an Ellis of Sudbury; each thus became a great-grand- 
mother to Havelock Ellis. It is interesting to note that one of 
the Ellises, who were substantial burgesses of Sudbury where 
they had long been settled, had owned the Sudbury Inn, later 
brought into the Pickwick Papers by Dickens and standing until 
recently. The Ellises were not a churchly people; they belonged, 
incidentally, to the same chapel with the family of the painter, 
Gainsborough, and were closely associated with them. 

Ellis, then, is on each side half of old Suffolk stock; of the re- 
maining two quarters, the paternal quarter is old Isle of Wight 
stock, and the maternal, old Durham. In this combination the 
Danish and Scandinavian elements preponderate. Ellis himself 
regards the Suffolk stocks, found on both sides, as being especially 
deep and influential in his constitution. It is not a question of 
environment, as these ancestors left Suffolk two generations ago. 
Against any influence of tradition, Ellis would without doubt 
have rebelled; at any rate, his family had forgotten its own his- 
tory. He has expressed these varying ancestral forces in his own 
independent manner. Thus the religious strain has turned upon 
itself in an analysis of the religious spirit; thus the blood of the sea- 
farers has, in his veins, urged him on to adventure in spiritual seas. 

Early circumstances made of Ellis a shy and bookish child. 
With no brothers and only younger sisters, he was thrust much 
upon his own resources. At the age of six he is already a seafarer, 
sailing under the captaincy of his father to Sydney, Australia, 
upon the American-built ship, The Empress. They left Queens- 
town, Ireland, with a cargo of two Bishops and a great number 
of priests and nuns; to one of these, whom Ellis still remembers 
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as pretty sister Agnes, the teaching of little Havelock was en- 
trusted during the voyage, so that by a smiling irony his educa- 
tion may be said to have begun in a floating convent. Between 
her ministrations and the kindly interest of an intelligent German 
steward, who showed him fascinatingly illustrated books on 
natural history, the child was richly entertained, while he found 
in the ship’s library and read with joy Hans Andersen and 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 

From Sydney the course was turned to far-away Peru, — to 
Callac and the Chincha islands for guano, where, as Ellis has told 
in an essay on Joseph Conrad, he and a fellow navigator of the 
same age went exploring among the rocks in a dinghy for starfish. 
A day with his father in Lima introduced him to the first of the 
great foreign cities that he was to see; the impression proved in- 
effaceable, and we may well discover here the beginning of that 
intense interest in things Spanish which in time created The Soul 
of Spain. Another vast leg of the voyage brought him to Antwerp, 
thus concluding a twelve months’ cruise. Here Ellis first set foot 
upon Continental Europe; here, more memorably, he paid his 
first visit to a circus. 

He might have had a worse preparation for his schooling as a 
day-boy in London, where he pursued his studies up to his twelfth 
= There was no precocious interest in sex, such as might have 

een expected in view of his later investigations; long before this 
arrived, his fondness for books had been definitely established. 
Already in his early school days he was making attempts to write; 
very soon he had concluded his Opus 1, a little book entitled 
The Precious Stones of the Bible. What could have been the motive 
behind this juvenile ambition? The subject came to him spon- 
taneously; the books available to him for such research were few. 
The likeliest explanation is that his inborn abilities were reaching 
out tentatively for expression. I am sure it is not without signifi- 
cance that this childish work sought to gather into a unified col- 
lection what had till then existed in a scattered state. Look for- 
ward to that beautiful book The Dance of Life; what, indeed, has 
Ellis done there if not to collect the precious stones of life itself, 
which for most of us lie scattered aimlessly in the blurred pages 
of the puzzling text, and arrayed them in a new beauty that de- 
rives from the unity of the separate juxtaposed beauties? The 
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Precious Stones of the Bible is a characteristic literary beginning; 
in it the sensitive child established his first contact with scholar- 
ship. 

There was a love-affair at the age of twelve, —a remote, 
idealized passion, — the pangs of which sought solace in verse. 
Ellis’s sonnets, however, aie to a later lustrum; in the mean- 
time he was occupied rather with the problems of religious ad- 
justment. He was never that anomaly, a “pious” child. He gave 
little or no thought to a personal God. What interested him im- 
mensely, — and here again we come upon an early forecast of 
his later investigations in psychology, — was the problem of liv- 
ing the religious life. By a Fe he understood, even then, 
not the rigmarole of ritual, but that broad, unsectarian adjust- 
ment of self to the universe which finds its fulfilment in truth, 
honor, and unselfishness. 

He early became interested in music. He avers that he played 
badly, yet Beethoven’s Sonatas were often at his finger tips. 
At eighteen, out of dissatisfaction with his playing, he gave it up. 
Music itself, however, remained with him deeply. His sonnet on 
“The Unfinished Symphony”, written in 1883, merges the poet, 
the musician, the mystic, the psychologist, and the biologist that 
are Ellis in a harmonious blend. The hero of Kanga Creek, which 
is partly autobiographical, is not only a poet who shouts verses to 
the winds, but also a passionate lover of music. Does not one of 
Ellis’s greatest works conceive, too, of life as a glorious Dance? 

I shudder at the awful airs that flow 
Across my soul; I hear crushed hopes that wail, 
And flutter their brief wings, and sudden fail, 
Wild tender cries that sing and dance and go 
In wonderful sweet troops. I cannot know 
What rends within my soul what unseen veil, 


And tells anew what strangely well-known tale 
Of infinite gladness and of infinite woe. 


Was I long since thrust — from Heaven’s door 
Where in that music I had borne my part? 

Or had this symphony its birth before 
The pulse of Nature turned to laws of Art? 

O what familiar voice, from what far shore, 
Calls to a voice that answers in my heart! 


Ellis, who was educated privately and never attended a college, 
went into teaching at the age of sixteen quite by accident. It had 
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been decided to send him, for the sake of his health, on another 
voyage to Australia under the captaincy of his father. Not that 
there was any active disease; it was simply thought, — and, as 
later results showed, very wisely, — that the Australian climate 
would make him more robust. Inasmuch as emigrants were being 
carried, no passengers could be taken; wherefore Ellis was entered 
on the ship’s articles as “captain’s clerk”. At Sydney, however, 
Havelock was left behind; Calcutta, for which the vessel was 
bound, struck the ship’s doctor as being a place unfavorable to 
the boy’s constitution. A friend of his father found a post for him 
as assistant master in a school, where he remained for a few 
months before going to Carcoar. We find him tutoring in a family 
of the Bush; in 1877 he has a private school of his own; the follow- 
ing year he is at Sparkes Creek, New South Wales, — the Kanga 
Creek of his short novel, —in charge of a government school 
under the Board of Education. 

Here it is that his poetic instincts find fruition, and that his 
nature undergoes the conversion described so graphically in the 
chapter on Religion in The Dance of Life. It was at Sparkes Creek 
that the idea of studying medicine occurred to Ellis, as if by sud- 
den inspiration. Already the scheme of working out the sex prob- 
lem had been planned, but there had been no thought of medical 
studies as a preliminary. One evening, as he lay on his back on 
one of the hard forms of his little schoolroom, he came upon that 
passage in Ellice Hopkins’s Life and Letters of Fames Hinton 
wherein is chronicled the resolve of that ardent and free-ranging 
soul to study medicine. Like a flash it came over Ellis that this, 
too, was what he must do. He leapt up from the bench as if an 
electric shock had passed through him. From that moment the 
issue was decided. Here he was, without money, without any 
special aptitude for the profession, and surely without any par- 
ticular desire to earn his living in such a way. What had appealed 
to him, then, was the necessity of a biological foundation for the 
work that he had chosen as one of his major interests. As it 
proved, that training was absolutely essential. As soon as it had 
served its purpose he dropped it. 

Back in London, Ellis entered upon his medical studies in the 
St Thomas’s Hospital. An occasional poem shows that he had not 
yet utterly abandoned Erato for Aesculapius. He felt clearly, 
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however, that medicine was not his vocation, as did his new 
friend, Olive Schreiner, whose acquaintance he had made some 
time in the year 1884. Perhaps the youthful author of The Story 
of an African Farm perceived this all the more clearly since she 
herself had wavered between letters and medicine. Writing to him 
on the 29th of July, 1884, she jumps from a consideration of 
Ibsen’s Ghosts to the subject of Ellis’s examinations: “How is our 
exam going?” she asks. “It’s this dry-as-dust part of the work 
that must be so horrible, especially, you see, if you don’t think 
in your future life of making the practise of medicine the central 
point, — and I feel most distinctly that your ‘call’ is to literature, 
just as mine was, in spite of my medical longing. 

Hinton’s influence at this time was considerable, although 
Ellis has never looked upon himself as anything like a disciple of 
the man. In 1882 the youth had written a pair of sonnets called 
“A Pioneer”. That pioneer was James Hinton. It was, as we have 
just seen, a passage from Hinton’s life that pointed out to Ellis 
the medical foundation of his studies. Very early in his friendship 
with Olive Schreiner he must have introduced the work of Hinton 
to her, for we find her writing to him, on June 3oth, 1884, “Don’t 
think too much of Hinton. Your nobler, many-sided self must 
not be crushed by him, or rather I should say warped, for it wi// 
not be crushed.” Her fears were hardly warranted. If to-day the 
world, — a tiny part of it, at least, — knows Hinton, it is chiefly 
through the labors of Ellis and of his wife, Edith, whose last 
published book was devoted to his career and philosophy. 

He who would know the whole Ellis should know intimately 
Kanga Creek, and more particularly, the Sonnets. In these poems, 
as I have said, the life-program of the man is announced with a 
clearness that is paralleled only by the fidelity with which he has 
adhered to the beautiful aspirations of his youth. Their poeticality 
is so much a part of his very thought-process that it has given to 
his prose a distinctly poetical flavor; many of the random passages 
in his series of Impressions and Comments, and even in some of his 
literary studies, are in all but outward form, poems. Rarely, in a 
modern author, has the child been so remarkably the father of 
the man. Age to Ellis, is a serener youth. It is a question whether 
our time may show a finer exemplar of what Mr. Bertrand Russell 


has lately called “the good life”. 
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‘ THE PEARL of LOVE 
ae H.G.WELLS sx 


E pearl is lovelier than the most brilliant of crystalline 
stones, the moralist declares, because it is made through 


the suffering of a living creature. About that I can say 
nothing because I feel none of the fascination of pearls. Their 
cloudy lustre moves me not at all. Nor can I decide for myself 
upon that age-long dispute whether The Pearl of Love is the 
cruelest of stories or “a a gracious fable of the immortality of 
beauty. 

Both the story and the controversy will be familiar to students 
of mediaeval Persian prose. The story is a short one, though the 
commentary upon it is a respectable part of the literature of that 
period. They have treated it as a poetic invention, and they have 
treated it as an allegory meaning this, that, or the other thing. 
Theologians have had their copious way with it, dealing with it 
particularly as concerning the restoration of the body after death, 
and it has been greatly used as a parable by those who write 
about aesthetics. And many have held it to be the statement of a 
fact, simply and baldly true. 

The story is laid in North India, which is the most fruitful soil 
for sublime love stories of all the lands in the world. It was in a 
country of sunshine and lakes and rich forests and hills and fertile 
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valleys; and far away the great mountains hung in the sky, peaks, 
crests, and ridges of inaccessible and eternal snow. There was a 
young Prince, lord of all the land; and he found a maiden of in- 
describable beauty and delightfulness, and he made her his Queen 
and laid his heart at her feet. Love was theirs, full of joys and 
sweetness, full of hope, exquisite, brave, and marvelous love, 
beyond anything you have ever dreamt of love. It was theirs for 
a year and a part of a year; and then suddenly, because of some 
venomous sting that came to her in a thicket, she died. 

She died, and for a while the Prince was utterly prostrated. 
He was silent and motionless with grief. They feared he might kill 
himself, and he had neither sons nor brothers to succeed him. 
For two days and nights he lay upon his face, fasting, across the 
foot of the couch which bore her calm and lovely body. Then 
he arose and ate, and went about very quietly like one who has 
taken a great resolution. He caused her body to be put in a 
coffin of lead mixed with silver, and for that he had an outer coffin 
made of the most precious and scented woods wrought with 
gold, and about that there was to be a sarcophagus of alabaster, 
inlaid with precious stones. And while these things were being 
done, he spent his time for the most part by the pools and in the 
garden-houses and pavilions and groves and in those chambers in 
the palace where they two had been most together, brooding 
upon her loveliness. He did not rend his garments nor defile him- 
self with ashes and sackcloth as the custom was, for his love was 
too great for such extravagances. At last he came forth again 
among his councilors and before the people, and told them what 
he had a mind to do. 

He said he could never more touch women, he could never 
more think of them, and so he would find a seemly youth to adopt 
for his heir and train him to his task, and that he would do his 
princely duties as became him, but that for the rest of it, he would 
give himself with all his power and all his strength and all his 
wealth, all that he could command, to make a monument worthy 
of his incomparable, dear, lost mistress, — a building it should 
be of perfect grace and beauty, more marvelous than any other 
building had ever been or could ever be, so that to the end of time 
it should be a wonder, and men would treasure it and speak of it 
and desire to see it and come from all the lands of the earth to visit 
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it and recall the name and the memory of his Queen. And this 
building he said was to be called the Pearl of Love. 

And this his councilors and people permitted him to do, and 
so he did. 

Year followed year, and all the years he devoted himself to 
building and adorning the Pearl of Love. A great foundation was 
hewn out of the living rock in a place whence one seemed to be 
looking at the snowy wildernesses of the great mountain across 
the valley of the world. Villages and hills there were, a winding 
river, and very far away three great cities. Here they put the 
sarcophagus of alabaster beneath a pavilion of cunning workman- 
ship; and about it there were set pillars of strange and lovely 
stone and wrought and fretted walls, and a great casket of 
masonry bearing a dome and pinnacles and cupolas, as exquisite 
as a jewel. At first the design of the Pearl of Love was less bold 
and subtle than it became later. At first it was smaller and more 
wrought and encrusted; there were many pierced screens and 
delicate clusters of rosy-hued pillars, and the sarcophagus lay 
like a child that sleeps among flowers. The first dome was covered 
with green tiles, framed and held together by silver, but this was 
taken away again because it seemed close, because it did not soar 
grandly enough for the broadening imagination of the Prince. 

For by this time he was no longer the graceful youth who had 
loved the girl queen. He was now a man, grave and intent, wholly 
set upon the building of the Pearl of Love. With every year of 
effort he had learnt new possibilities in arch and wall and but- 
tress; he had acquired greater power over the material he had to 
use, and he had learnt of a hundred stones and hues and effects 
that he could never have thought of in the beginning. His sense 
of color had grown finer and colder; he cared no more for the 
enameled gold-lined brightness that had pleased him first, the 
brightness of an illuminated missal; he sought now for blue color- 
ings like the sky and for the subtle hues of great distances, for 
recondite shadows and sudden broad floods of purple opalescence 
and for grandeur and space. He wearied altogether of carvings 
and pictures and inlaid ornamentation and all the little careful 
work of men. “Those were pretty things,” he said of his earlier 
decorations; and had them put aside into subordinate buildings 
where they would not hamper his main design. Greater and 
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greater grew his artistry. With awe and amazement people saw 
the Pearl of Love sweeping up from its first beginnings to a 
superhuman breadth and height and magnificence. They did not 
know clearly what they had expected, but never had they ex- 
pected so sublime a thing as this. “Wonderful are the miracles,” 
they whispered, “that love can do”; and all the women in the 
world, whatever other loves they had, loved the Prince for the 
splendor of his devotion. . 

Through the middle of the building ran a great aisle, a vista, 
that the Prince came to care for more and more. From the inner 
entrance of the building he looked along the length of an immense 
— gallery and across the central area from which the rose- 

ued columns had long since vanished, over the top of the pavilion 
under which lay the sarcophagus, through a marvelously designed 
opening, to the snowy wildernesses of the great mountain, the 
Lord of all Mountains, two hundred miles away. The pillars and 
arches and buttresses and galleries soared and floated on either 
side, perfect yet unobtrusive, like great archangels waiting in the 
shadows about the presence of God. When men saw that austere 
beauty for the first time they were exalted, and then they 
shivered, and their hearts bowed down. 

Very often would the Prince come to stand there and look at 
that vista, deeply moved and not yet fully satisfied. The Pearl of 
Love had still something for him to do, he felt, before his task 
was done. Always he would order some little alteration to be 
made or some recent alteration to be put back again. And one 
day he said that the sarcophagus would be clearer and simpler 
without the pavilion; and after regarding it steadfastly for a 
long time, he had the pavilion dismantled and removed. 

The next day he came and said nothing, and the next day and 
the next. Then for two days he stayed away altogether. Then he 
returned bringing with him an architect and two master craftsmen 
and a small retinue. 

All looked, standing together silently in a little group, amidst 
the serene vastness of their achievement. No trace of toil re- 
mained in its perfection. It was as if the God of Nature’s beauty 
had taken over their offspring to himself. 

Only one thing there was to mar the absolute harmony. There 
was a certain disproportion about the sarcophagus. It had never 
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been enlarged, and indeed how could it have been enlarged since 
the early days? In that sarcophagus was the casket of lead and 
silver, and in the casket of lead and silver was the Queen, the 
dear immortal cause of all this beauty. But now that sarcophagus 
seemed no more than a little dark oblong that lay incongruously 
in the great vista of the Pearl of Love. It was as if some one had 
dropped a small valise upon the crystal sea of heaven. 

Long the Prince mused, but no one knew the thoughts that 
passed through his mind. 

At last he spoke. He pointed. 

“Take that thing away,” he said. 


THE BLUE ROOM 


JEFENCEFORTH, whatever color it assume, 
Only unalterable blue 
Is on the wall of this illumined room. 
And in a vase blue columbine shall bloom 
Close by the place where you 
Have entered with your eyes, eyes that have given 
Of their imperishable blue 
To every corner of the room and even 
Commanded here an azure dart of heaven 
To come and pierce it through. 
— Witter Bynner 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


FREDERICK LEwis ALLEN 


HIS is a fable; don’t imagine that anything like it could 
eh really happen. 

On Sunday morning, April 24, 1926, the Reverend 
Edward F. Nubbin of Toledo, preaching on Sabbath Observance 
(his favorite topic), decried Sunday golf and added parentheti- 
cally as an afterthought, “I wish our old State laws were en- 
forced once in a while, to remind a generation of golfers that 
Sunday was made for the soul, not the body!” 

Mr. Nubbin’s sermon lasted twenty-two minutes, and the 
parenthesis occupied less than twenty-two seconds of it. 

But that morning a reporter from the “Dispatch” was in the 
church, not worshiping, to be sure, but testing out a private 
theory that you can always dig news out of a sermon; and the 
next day, to his intense satisfaction, the “Dispatch” carried a 
column story headed: 


PASTOR FLAYS SUNDAY GOLFERS 
WOULD INVOKE BLUE LAWS 


That same day the city editor of the “Evening Courier”, 
scanning the “Dispatch”, confided to a reporter, “Looks like a 
dull day, Joe. No murders, no collisions, and only one juicy 
divorce-case, — and that one two weeks old and beginning to 
turn sour. If some chorus girl doesn’t shoot a Yale man pretty 
quick we’ll have to start something ourselves. Say, what are these 
blue laws, anyway? Joe, you look ’em up and write a story show- 
ing what would happen if this Nubbin tried to enforce ’em. 
You know — Local Golfers Aroused by Blue Law Threat.” 

Said the city editor of the “News”, at four p.m. as he read the 
“Courier”, “Bet we can get up a good scrap over these blue laws. 
Hey, Jeffries! Go out and get some ministers and golf club officials 
to talk. Don’t waste time on the reasonable ones, — pick the wild 
birds, like that guy Cuttle that preaches against lipsticks. Play 
it up as a big fight.” 

he Sunday editor was standing near. 
“Not bad,” said he. “Only leave the attorney-general to me 
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for a Sunday story. It’s going to be a wow, — proving that if 
Nubbin gets the public on his side the cops won’t let you swing a 
club on your own lawn on Sunday. How’s that?” 

During the week eleven other Sunday editors in various cities 
heard of the Nubbin controversy, as it was beginning to be called, 
and wove eleven romances of a war to the death between religion 
and sport. The Governor of the State read one of them, said to 
himself with an inward smile, “Here’s where I nail the Baptist 
vote,” and in a speech before the Haberdashers’ Convention 
deplored the virtual passing of the old-fashioned Sabbath. Four 
legislators, seeking easy publicity, introduced anti-Sunday golf 
bills, which were promptly buried in committee but were good 
for front-page space. The matter having reached a stage where 
editorial comment seemed called for, sixteen papers editorially 
lamented the rising tide of intolerance, at the very moment when 
their reporters were goading into intemperate speech the most 
intolerant members of the community. And a certain bishop read 
some of the editorials and debated with his publicity men intiier 
or not to come out for the spirit of true ain this spirit to be 
manifested by letting golfers subscribe to a sportsman’s chapel 
in his new cathedral. 

Presently the magazines swung into the fight. For magazines 
must be timely, and to be timely you must take up the questions 
of the day, and if you keep reading about Nubbin and Sunday 
golf in the newspapers, doesn’t that make it a question of the day? 
So the “New Republic” lamented the recrudescence of dogmatic 
emotionalism; “Liberty” wrote up “Mrs. Nubbin and the 
Kiddies”; the “Literary Digest” contrasted the Omaha “Bee” 
(pro-Nubbin) with the Boston “Globe” (anti-Nubbin) and printed 
a cartoon from a Rochester paper showing a golfer on the tee 
shouting “fore” to a Puritan in the fairway. The “American” 
gave Mr. Nubbin’s ideas on success; the “Atlantic Monthly” 
pane “Shall I Play Sunday Golf?— An Adventure in 

cstasy”; THE Forum published a debate, “Is Golf Anti-Chris- 


tain?” ; and the“ American Mercury ” printed an article (originally 
written for the “North American Review” but now garnished 
with bad language) showing that John Quincy Adams Geezer, 
original blue-law advocate, was convicted of bigamy in Kentucky 
in 1842 and was as dirty a hypocrite and as unanstandig as the 
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rest of us. In short, everybody was quite sure that a big contro- 
versy was going on over Sunday golf, and everybody jumped in. 

In fact, things reached such a point that for several weeks it 
was tacitly understood in newspaper offices that anything about 
Sunday golf was good for space. If you interviewed Secretary 
Mellon or John McGraw you asked him about Sunday golf; 
if Barney Baruch got off an ocean liner you asked him what he 
thought about Sunday golf in Europe; and if you were Bebe 
Daniels’s press agent you saw that she addressed herself to the 
universal topic. Meanwhile Mr. Nubbin was annoyed because 
the movie photographers kept getting in his way when he gave his 
Wednesday evening Bible talks at the Parish House. 

At first, when the newspapers and the politicians had had things 
to themselves, it had been hard to*find anybody who could get 
up any real excitement over the question of blue laws. But by 
this time quite a number of people decided that a subject that 
met their eye constantly must be very urgent, and they argued 
at dinner-parties about the Constitution and liberty and what 
we were coming to and whether the rotogravure pictures of Mr. 
Nubbin were good-looking. 

Then suddenly (July 2, 1926) a man in Bayonne killed all his 
wife’s relatives, a psychologist said he had a universal complex in 
an exaggerated form, and straightway editors, reporters, politi- 
cians, and publicity men forgot Sunday golf and went in for 
complexes. All through the summer of 1926, therefore, the right of 
way was given to mothers-in-law and murder instead of to Sunday 
golf and blue laws, or evolution, or cross-word puzzles, or Leopold 
and Loeb, or the Stillman case, or Tut-Ankh-Amen, or let ’s see, 
what came before Tut-Ankh-Amen? 





CAN PROHIBITION BE ENFORCED? 


NO: 


AYS Don Seitz, and the proof lies in the fact that General 
Andrews bas been given super-powers to relieve the courts. 
Why should the courts be “relieved” from their sworn duty 
unless the law bas broken down? It bas. What we face to-day 
is open rebellion and Civil War. 
* * * 


YES: 


Says Grant M. Hudson, chairman of the sub-committee of 
the House Committee on Alcobolic Liquor Traffic, which bas 
been investigating the success of the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. The conspicuous measure of success already achieved will 
be greatly increased when the Federal and State Governments 
begin to use the full force of their power. 


I —OUR SUMPTUARY CIVIL WAR 


Don SE1Tz 


the signing of the Volstead act, and grows in violence. 

This law is the enabling force behind the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, upon which depends the en- 
forcement of Prohibition. It is widely disregarded, and all the 
force of Federalism is at work in a vain effort to subdue human 
desires. 

While treason has always been regarded as pertaining to 
political conduct, the use of the Constitution for sumptuary 
regulation transfers rebellion to another field, quite distinct from 
affairs of State. So a civil conflict results that has within it far- 
reaching consequences. 

That States and communities could, and did, prevent the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in their precincts, is true. But the proposi- 
tion was not Federal. There was always a legal avenue of escape. 
If residents of non-license towns and Prohibition States felt 
oppressed, they could go elsewhere and invite their souls. It was 
left for industrialists who wished Labor to work up to one hundred 
per cent, and moralists who made their living by adjusting the 


e: war is endemic in these United States. It began with 
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ways of others, united in the fervent days of making the world 
safe for democracy, to force upon the country a gigantic mistake 
which has led to internecine strife. 

The Eighteenth Amendment passed as the result of common 
American hypocrisy. Men who did not believe it possible for the 
article to win voted for it as a social sop, believing that others 
would defeat it. The others did not. They voted the same way, 
under the same impulse. The result is our pretty mess. There is 
and should be a sharp difference between politics and morals. 
Political principles change with conditions. Morals are what 
sentiment and common-sense accept. The crimes of one era have 
often become misdemeanors in another, or faded out as pec- 
cadillos. England once had a list of two hundred and one offenses 
for which men and women could be hanged! 

One of the great irritations of Prohibition is its lack of propor- 
tion. The drink evil was too small a foe to be fought with so large 
a weapon as the Eighteenth Amendment. I know many towns of 
three thousand inhabitants in which there were not three people 
who drank to excess, and this scant number was steadily becoming 
less. Casual drinkers were many; regulars, few. About as much 
money was spent at soda fountains as in saloons, where probably 
the carbonate of lime in the gas caused more cases of kidney stone 
than liquor did of delirium tremens. Yet, the country was im- 
patient of drunkenness and irked by the saloon. 

Here came the rub. The saloonkeeper was a persistent law- 
breaker. He would keep open after hours and make unlicensed 
sales. He corrupted the police in petty ways and meddled in 
politics. The business was not especially profitable and there was 

reat competition. In cities the brewers were responsible for pull- 
ing down their own house. They controlled the saloons and in 
pushing the sale of beer, encouraged breaking regulations. This 
was the great provocative force that put Prohibition over. People 
hated the saloon, not what it sold, and the Anti-Saloon League 
received solid support from men who never even dreamed of 
Prohibition. They wanted to close the dirty doggeries, shut up 
the evil holes, get rid of the thug-faced saloonkeeper. They did not 
desire to do away with orderly places of refreshment, or even 
a glass bar-rooms. The saloon overdid it and was tripped up. 

o was the public. 
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Saloons were not respectable, and in the very nature of things 
could not be made so. But this single phase of the situation did not 
call for Prohibition by Constitutional enactment in ineradicable 
form. Wise old England and her Daughter of the Snows make no 
such mistakes. There the door is always left open. I, personally, 
believe the British workman would be better off without his beer. 
It is miserable stuff anyway, — bitter soapsuds without body, 
and of a bad smell. But the British workman is the person to de- 
cide this, not some moralist bent on doing him good. Nor is he 
required to do this en masse. Time and a sour stomach would work 
the cure. But for one class to prescribe for another is to incite 
civil strife, such as we now enjoy in the highly organized 
U. S. A., — the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave, — 
which it distinctly 7s not under Prohibition. 

I am willing to concede one triumph. Prohibition has materially 
uplifted the morals of the police in our cities. The returns from 
conniving at rum running are so rich, that the cop no longer has 
to blackmail pushcarts, or filch funds from a prostitute’s stocking 
in order to pay two hundred dollars a month for an apartment 
and keep an automobile. The base and degrading has been taken 
out of his career and he has been placed on Easy Street. Poorly 
paid coast guards have also been accorded affluence in proper 
consolation for lonély lives on remote sand bars. The scantily 
rewarded fishermen of our coasts share likewise in these riches. 
A cargo of Scotch is far more profitable than one of mackerel, 
ame the price of fish has gone up comfortably under the com- 
petition. Thus all the consequences are not - 

That workmen are better off because of Prohibition can, I 
think, be disputed. When the saloon took much of their money it 
hurt, because the supply was small. Men earning nine to eighteen 
dollars a week found even five-cent schooners expensive, and not 
much was left for the savings bank. But with common laborers 
getting $6.50 a day in the country, and eight dollars in the city; 
with former three dollars a day carpenters and bricklayers earning 
twelve to fifteen dollars now, there is a big margin to play with. 
This can stand movies and Ford cars, and still fatten bank books. 
High pay, not Prohibition, is the cause of their prosperity. They 
can even afford imported Scotch. But the truth is, most of them 
make home brew and swill more than ever, but less expensively. 
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The countryside is stripped each season of dandelions, berries, 
and wild grapes to ferment in the cellars of the toilers. California 
sent 55,000 carloads of grapes East last year. The price was more 
than a hundred dollars a ton. It used to be around twenty dollars, 
and hard to get at that. Eastern vineyards are equally prosperous, 
and their number is always growing. There is a market for every- 
thing with kick and flavor in its midst. 

The reaction is at its worst among that part of the population 
rich enough to pay income taxes. Here we have a genuine de- 
cadence of morals. It is not possible to call on once temperance 
households without being tempted to fall from teetotalism. 
Homes where liquor was unknown as a stock on hand in pre- 
Prohibition days, reek with smuggled Bacardi and bootleg booze. 
Cocktail shakers have taken the place of egg beaters in mother’s 
kitchen, and hooch is the consuming topic. The hip-flask is in 
thousands of pockets that never knew it before. Sellers of grape 
juice deliver it to homes in casks withdirections that makeitclaret, 
sauterne, or Burgundy in six months. This comes into the cellar 
as innocent of alcohol as Wayne B. Wheeler. An open bung-hole 
does the rest with the aid of a little leaf-sugar. Silently, swiftly, 
secretly, the germ of ferment, which an all-wise Providence has 
seen fit to insert in things sweet or green, develops a twelve-point 
kick. Good women who once shone in the W. C. T. U. boast of the 
potency of their dandelion wine. No lawn is safe from their 
depredations. It is a strange shift for the plant from “greens” to 
stimulant. 

If all stopped here we might cheer up, but it does not. The 
country has now .been divided into twenty-four semi-military 
districts, where General Lincoln C. Andrews, an army officer of 
merit and intelligence, seeks, with super-powers, to suppress the 
sale of strong wacers. State lines are disregarded and Federal 
powers are supreme. It is proposed under this system to “relieve” 
the courts. Why the courts are entitled to “relief” from their 
sworn duties is difficult to understand, unless we are prepared to 
believe that the law has broken down. This is the exact truth. 
The States are in revolt, and force is now invoked to take the 
place of legal processes. Tacitly we have accepted rebellion and 
civil war. 

On the sea we have given up what we once fought for, the 
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sanctity of vessels outside the three mile limit. We have extended 
the boundary to twenty miles, and our coast is blockaded more or 
less from Maine to Florida. Armed vessels hold up shipping, use 
their guns freely, and imperil public peace by arbitrarily upsetting 
what were once precious privileges. All this to prevent the thirsty 
from getting supplies of spirits! A great revenue has been taken 
from the Government and given over to the bootlegger. Across 
the Canadian border the traffic in Government-vended wines and 
liquors is saving Canada from bankruptcy. 

In the face of all these evils and their dire consequences, the 
United States goes blindly and cheerfully on its hypocritical and 
inconsistent way. We wonder at the skill with which Great 
Britain evades perils and recovers from disasters. The reason is 
that she so seldom stands by her mistakes. We Americans take 

ride in our blunders and hold fast to them with stout hearts. We 
“ three Constitutional amendments aiming to make the Negro 
equal to white folk, but they do not do it, and we have never yet re- 
pealed the article in the Constitution that legalized human servi- 
tude. Our idea of liberty is to do as we please with somebody else. 

Both political parties are dishonest in dealing with the situa- 
tion. The National Democratic Committee, during its last Presi- 
dential campaign, maintained a magnificent bar-room in the 
Hotel Belmont, New York, at which all visitors were welcome to 
wet their whistles, but shrank from becoming again the party of 
Rum. Democrats have an irking memory of Horace Greeley’s 
taunt, when he denied having said that all of them were saloon- 
keepers. What he had remarked was that all saloonkeepers were 
Democrats! The Republicans, feeling respectable enough to do 
anything, shout for the law in public and evade it joyously in 
private. Not long since, at a dinner party strictly G. O. P. (except 
myself) I was deeply moved to hear between libations great praise 
of Prohibition, as bringing about steadiness on the part of work- 
men and greater profits to the trusts. Protection, Prohibition, 
and Prosperity was their happy cry. The prospect of making the 
issue partisan is dim, indeed. Failing, therefore, to receive politi- 
cal attention the problem becomes one of civil revolt. 

Clear-sighted patriotism has never been an American char- 
acteristic. Our elections are largely sporting events, with the 
candidates selected by themselves. No intelligent attempt was 
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ever made to deal with slavery. We fought a long and ruinous war 
to pay for lack of wisdom or statecraft, and failed to exert any real 
moral influence to head off the great World War, with its calam- 
itous consequences. The national method is to correct indifference 
with impulse when its results become unbearable. 

Were it possible to restore to the Constitution its original pur- 

ses, defining the powers of the general Government, and ridding 
it of fads, the future of the country would become safer. As it is 
there is a prospect that it will continue to be used as a means for 
coercing minorities by the use of Federal powers with real rebel- 
lion as the final outcome. 

The extra-Drys mock at the sad sight of Nicholas Murray 
Butler going about with his tongue hanging out, seeking a cock- 
tail. They consider it a Sorry Spectacle and insist that he should be 
ashamed of himself. The same thing was said of George Washing- 
ton, of Benjamin Franklin, of Thomas Jefferson. It was even held 
that they were eligible for the scaffold. Yet the tyranny they re- 
sisted was picayune beside that which one part of our people lie 
imposed upon another. 

“Be patient,” urge the Prohibitionists. “In half a century or so, 
a new generation will have come up that does not know the taste 
of intoxicants and this great evil will automatically vanish from 
the world.” In so saying they miss the point. The manifestations 
against Federal Prohibition do not come from appetite, but from 
what Whistler called “‘an undue sense of right.”” What the Drys 
are really aiming to kill is not the love of liquor, but the love of 
liberty. 
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II — MIRAGES SEEN BY THE THIRSTY 
Grant Martin Hupson 
R. SEITZ has probably done as well as any man can in 

yl presenting the case for the anti-prohibitionists, in view 
of their present lack of facts that are either adequate or 


important. It is disappointing to one who would like to come to 
grips with the question, however, that he has so little to offer 
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beyond the stock arguments and rather time-worn worries. His 
single fresh contribution seems to be the fear that Prohibition will 
bring on civil war, and this is merely what the newspapermen call 
a “‘new angle”. One rubs one’s eyes, makes sure that civil war is 
really what Mr. Seitz is talking an and then begins to wonder 
whether he is not suffering from shell-shock. The idea of the 
Whiskey Rebellion being duplicated on a national scale seems to 
belong in a comic opera. 

The fact is, of course, that Mr. Seitz is merely using an hyper- 
bole so exaggerated as to be grotesque. He must know, and if he 
does not a few days at the hearings of our recent committee of 
inquiry would have convinced him, that a full seventy-five per 
cent of our people are running along in their accustomed channels 
of industry and trade, home-making and rearing of families, with- 
out a serious thought of this bloody strife of the Great Thirst 
Rebellion. If the paid liquor propaganda could be shut off, almost 
nothing more would be heard of the war. Is it possible that so 
astute a newspaperman as Mr. Seitz has been taken in by this 
propaganda? For, of the minority who are interested in liquor, 
part are satisfied with things as they are, and a larger part are 
merely anxious to make things still drier. The number who would 
really think of turning over their hands, much less oiling up their 
guns, in behalf of strong drink, is minute indeed. 

It is told of General Sherman that, when interviewed on his 
retirement as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, he summed up 
his life.as follows: “I am an old man, and have suffered in my 
time from many troubles, losses, griefs, even disasters. I have 
learned one important thing from them, — most of them never 
happened!” If Mr. Seitz by any chance really believes the half of 
what he writes about a War la Wetness, he must be suffering 
severely from General Sherman’s complaint. 

Seriously, except for this war idea, most of Mr. Seitz’s article is 
disappointing as the best that a man of his ability and sources of 
information can do in presenting the case against Prohibition, for 
there is a real case. He uses many unsupported assertions, argu- 
ments based on “general belief” of the eastern cities, — which is 
far from being the general beliet of the whole country, — and 
some appeals to emotion, but he offers no new facts. I had hoped 
for better when I agreed to reply to him, for it would be well 
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worth while to get any possible new light on a very serious situa- 
tion, now beclouded by a profusion of bunk. And let me admit 
that there has been bunk from both sides. Some of the dry fanat- 
ics and cheerfully optimistic idiots have tried to mislead the 
public as badly as have any of the wets. It is only by candor that 
there is hope of any real solution. 

After all, the whole argument of Mr. Seitz and other wets comes 
down to this: That Prohibition has not prevented a great deal of 
drinking, and that it has brought great evils. These are chiefly 
smuggling, moonshining, floods of dangerous home-brew, in- 
creased drinking among certain classes, especially well-to-do 
young people, and most of all corruption that has rotted the 
police and national law enforcement services, has reached many 

rosecuting officers and in some cases perhaps the bench itself. 

hey demand some remedy for this but avoid counter-criticism 
by offering none, — at least Mr. Seitz offers none. Some of them 
are offering the alleged remedy of permitting light wines and 
beers, but this would in no way mitigate the present evils, how- 
ever comforting it might be to some people who enjoy those 
beverages. They add to their criticism a good deal of “emotional 
appeal” on the merits of the Prohibition policy, on the reasons 
whici. led to the Eighteenth Amendment and the methods which 
brought it, and on some other matters, not one of which has any 
bearing on the question as it stands to-day. 

The real question is one of fact, not argument, or at least ot 
getting some adequate facts in hand before the argument can be 
either very intelligent or very useful or at all conclusive. And 
there are no such facts. There is a lot of “general belief”” but no 
wide agreement even as to this. No adequate survey has been 
made; even that of my own committee was far from sufficient, for 
we had neither the funds nor the time to go much below the sur- 
face. The Church Survey suffered from this, and also from limited 
field, if not from bias. Most of the magazine efforts have been mere 
scratches, — some badly biased; others only a mighty wind. It is 
my hope that Congress will presently provide for a real inquiry, 
under a mixed committee, and adequately financed. The facts 
—_ to be known. 

ven on the basis of “general belief”, however, and without 
adequate facts, Mr. Seitz and the other wets have failed so far to 
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make out a good case against Prohibition, — though they have 
given cause to take the whole present situation under careful 
consideration. Their case can only stand up if, instead of trying to 
measure the results by what was actually hoped and intended, 
they are allowed to measure them against some ideal of Utopian 
pens: It may be freely admitted that Prohibition has not 

rought Utopia, and even that conditions may be very serious 
indeed, without affecting the real question of whether it has made 
conditions better or worse than they were before, and whether 
conditions are now growing worse or better. 

Before we take up Mr. Seitz’s and other wet charges in detail, 
then, let us recall what the purpose was. It was not merely to stop 
drinking; it was to end the traffic in intoxicating liquors, with all 
the evils that attended it, including drunkenness, drinking, the 
saloon evil, the alliance between the saloon and the criminal 
elements, waste of money, the constant corruption of police ad- 
ministration and of local,State, and National politics, and the open 
system which led to the constant creation of new drinkers, new 
wastes, new drunkards, and new corruption, — all, of course, as a 
matter of private profit. The question is not whether this was the 
wisest way to attack these evils; it is whether it has mitigated 
them, or has produced new ones that are worse. 

The first of Mr. Seitz’s charges against Prohibition is that it is 
“sumptuary”, and an interference with personal liberty. To be 
sure he uses the word outside the technical meaning, but that may 
be passed. His charge is that it so far infringes on the American 
ideal of personal freedom that it has caused a revolt of an “undue 
sense of right” and is producing an automatic and instinctive 
resistance, quite apart from any desire for profit or craving for 
drink. This, he argues, is tyranny. 

This is a common charge of the wets, and an effective one, but 
when examined it falls down at all points. In the first place Pro- 
hibition aimed not merely at a personal habit which “has nothing 
at all to do with the political welfare of the State” but at a traffic 
which was seriously damaging the political welfare of the State. 
This is not by any possible definition “sumptuary”’. 

Again, all government interferes with personal liberty. To 
charge the drys with aiming to kill “not the love of liquor but the 
love of liberty” is to nh the idea of liberty past the breaking 
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point. Freedom to injure either others or oneself is constantly 
denied to every individual by society for the sake of the larger 
good of society and the individual himself. “Personal liberty” 
insures only the curses of license, but civil liberty, of the kind 
guaranteed in the Constitution, insures the blessings of freedom. 
It is folly to talk about “the tyranny . . . which a part of our 
people have imposed upon another.” It is impossible to cite any 
law, human or divine, that in the minds of some does not work 
hardship or impose tyranny. The idea of personal liberty, if 
logical, leads straight to philosophical anarchism. The struggle of 
humanity has been for human freedom, not for personal liberty. 

Finally, in every question of principle, the anti-liquor law is 
absolutely on all fours with a law which no one dreams of attack- 
ing as ““sumptuary” or “an infringement of liberty”, — the law 
against the traffic in narcotic drugs. That law is aimed at a traffic, 
that law interferes with personal habits, that law imposes the 
general will on a reluctant minority. Every argument against 
Prohibition on principle, can be used equally against that law. 
The only point for debate is whether the damage from the liquor 
traffic was great enough to warrant a similar law against it. 

The American people decided that it was. Mr. Seitz speaks of 
the “common American hypocrisy” of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but contradicts himselt a little later when he says it was the 
law-breaking saloon that “put Prohibition over”. He must have 
forgotten, — and all who make this charge against the Amend- 
ment find it necessary to forget, — the great evils of the saloon 
and the whole liquor traffic, the resentment they aroused in the 
people, and the long, heart-breaking fight the people had made to 
end those evils before they finally resorted to National Prohibi- 
tion. There has never been a more deliberate, carefully considered, 
fully proved expression of the popular will. The vote was over- 
whelming; the Amendment was adopted by the largest majority 
of any amendment to the Constitution. 

Moreover, the Amendment was adopted in the face of the most 
powerful and most corrupt machine that has ever operated in 
American politics. The Anti-Saloon League is accused of using 
undue influence, “‘dragooning”’ representatives, of outwitting and 
overwhelming the popular will. It may have done all those things 
without exerting a tithe of the power of the whiskey and beer 
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interests. The charges of hasty action, hypocrisy, subservience to 
a well-organized minority, and general incompetence in the 
Amendment are the most vicious of all the various kinds of wet 
poppycock. 

Almost as vacuous is the plea that the States should have been 
allowed to continue to handle the liquor situation unaided. Mr. 
Seitz, by the way, in this plea, undermines his own case as to 
“sumptuary legislation”. The fact is that the States were unable 
to enforce their own dry laws, because the liquor traffic, so long as 
it had a legalized base of operations anywhere, was able with 
almost complete impunity to violate every State law. It did just 
that. The dry States turned anxiously to national Prohibition to 
supplement and support their own laws. I am not arguing that 
National Prohibition is more efficient than State Prohibition was; 
but I do assert that without National Prohibition, State Prohibi- 
tion could not be effective, — Mr. Seitz seems to think this was a 
good thing! — and that State Prohibition Jacked by National 
Probibition can be made the most effective system yet devised. 
It is undoubted that there has been a certain laxity on the part of 
some States which were previously enforcing their own laws, — a 
tendency to “‘let Uncle Sam do it”’, — but this is a charge against 
the States involved and not against National Prohibition. 

Although the sumptuary civil war exists only in Mr. Seitz’s 
excited mind, it is quite true that there is a kind of war going on 
over Prohibition, — a new skirmish in the age-long war of decency 
and honesty and sobriety against greed and lust. There is always 
war against the enforcement of any law, especially those which 
seek to curb any human immorality, such as the laws against 
illicit sex relations. It may be, though it has not been proved, that 
there are rather more people fighting the liquor law than there are 
fighting the sex law and others like it. But what we really have is 
not war in the sense that Mr. Seitz uses, but sneakery on a large 
scale. 

The talk of a rebellion against Prohibition, even in the political 
field, has not only been always absurd; it is growing more so every 
day. Doubtless many men who drink do vote dry, whether pol- 
iticians or private citizens. This is not always dishonesty. In some 
it is a desire to save their children from a thing which has been a 
snare and pitfall and curse to themselves; in others it is merely a 
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recognition of the popular will and a response to public opinion, 
which every politician must give if he wishes to remain a politi- 
cian, and which is a fundamental principle of our form of govern- 
ment. That is hardly hypocrisy. 

And on the matter a public opinion there are a few facts at 
hand which the wets find it expedient to forget very completely. 
In spite of all their agitation, and all the talk of public revolt, each 
Congress elected since the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 
has been drier than the last, and each State election where the 
question has been raised has given heavier votes in favor of 
Prohibition. Even Labor is being converted to going without the 
beer it once demanded so loudly. The pro-beer resolution has dis- 
appeared from the annual proceedings of the Federation of Labor; 
Labor congressmen and State legislators are no longer agitating 
along that line. My own election to Congress proves the point. 
In my district there are some twenty industrial plants, with about 
200,000 employes. At the gate of each one I told my story; that I 
was running for Congress to help make sure that the Volstead Act 
should not be weakened. And I was elected by over 140,000 
majority! That does not look as if Labor were wet. 

Mr. Seitz, — and the wets generally, — give their whole case 
away when they admit the evils of the saloon, as has now become 
their custom. The saloon had to be killed, they say, which is 
exactly true. But they object to the method used. The fact is that 
no other method remained. Everything else had been tried, —every 
ame that the brain of man could devise. All failed. It was not 
the individual saloon keeper who was so dangerous, but the great 
whiskey and beer interests which stood behind each one. These 
interests had proved themselves utterly lawless. No legislation 
could curb them. They respected neither public opinion nor public 
authority. It was these interests that had to be destroyed, and 
National Prohibition was the only possible method. 

There was and is no “lack of proportion” in the remedy used, 
either. The evil was nation-wide; the remedy had to be. And it is 
not true that the Federal effort is either exaggerated or futile, 
though it is far from being entirely successful, and it does loom 
large. It took the dry States many years to secure even approxi- 
mate Prohibition and it is not at all surprising that the Federal 
Government has not been able to develop perfect methods and 
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machinery in a bare five years. Moreover, the millions the Federal 
Government spends are certainly no more, and may be much less, 
than the total of the cost of all the efforts made by the different 
States and local Governments a few years ago. 

Mr. Seitz challenges the claim that Labor is better off because 
of Prohibition. Maybe not, but, as I have shown, Labor itself 
thinks it is. Such economists as Roger Babson and Professor 
Carver of Harvard declare that Prohibition has been an impor- 
tant factor in Labor’s present prosperity. At any rate evidence is 
overwhelming of the better conditions, in every way, which are 
now to be found in the home of the worker. Mr. Seitz says this is 
due to post-war conditions. Perhaps; admittedly there are not yet 
enough facts at hand to permit assured conclusions. 

But in his next charge Mr. Seitz conveniently forgets the post- 
war conditions, though they are at least equally important ae 


This charge is that drinking has increased among people of the 
more prosperous classes. This may be true; it has not been proved, 
and probably cannot be. But whether true or not, the general 
decline of morals in every way, and not merely in drinking, is as 
definite a post-war condition as is prosperity. English papers are 


to-day making the same charges against the same classes that 
Mr. Seitz makes, but over there they have no such excuse as 
Prohibition. Heaven only knows how bad conditions might have 
become in this country if Prohibition had not imposed some 
restraint, even an incomplete one! 

As to the “sacred rights” that have been invaded: the ques- 
tion of State’s rights was settled long ago; they cannot longer be 

ermitted to stand in the way of the will of the whole people. The 
Sean called it tyranny then and Mr. Seitz is welcome to the term 
to-day. And certainly America never fought to maintain a three- 
mile limit for the benefit of law-breakers! If there have been in- 
vasions of any real domestic rights, as I believe there have been, 
they have been by individual States, and not by the Federal 
Government. 

It is not quite fair of the wets to charge off the widespread 
support of Prohibition among employers entirely to their desire 
to increase efficiency in their employes, although that does not 
seem a very heinous crime. Labor, by the passage of the Working- 
men’s Compensation Acts, forced all industrial employers to take 
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steps to protect themselves. They could not afford to carry the 
whole cost of accidents and loss of life due to drunken or sobering- 
up employes! 

It may easily be admitted that there are floods of dandelion 
wine and other kinds of home-brew. It may be admitted, also, 
that they cause some drunkenness, and thus evade one of the 
intents of the law. But it is only one of the intents; they cause 
none of the evils of which the liquor traffic was the source. And 
who can believe that they now or ever will begin to equal in 
volume the hundreds of millions of barrels of spirits, wine, and 
beer produced before Prohibition? 

The greatest and most serious of all the evils that have followed 
Prohibition, we drys believe, is corruption. Further, we believe 
that it is much more serious and not nearly so funny as Mr. Seitz 
makes out. It goes far beyond policemen, and has reached high 
enforcement officers and others in whom great public trust has 
been placed. It is a national menace, endangering the whole — 
of our government. But again Mr. Seitz forgets; there was graft 
and corruption before Prohibition. The liquor slush funds were 
proved to have been enormous. The grafting policeman was al- 
ready almost a national institution in those days. And the cor- 
ruption went higher then than now, for liquor “‘“owned” Congress- 
men and Senators then, while no one has yet charged any member 
of either house with being a tool of the bootleg ring! It is of course 
impossible to measure the evils of one period against those of the 
other, for statistics on graft are hard to compile, but certainly 
there is ample ground for believing that this menace, great as it 1s, 
has not been increased by Prohibition, though it may have been 
shifted a little. 

All these evils of Prohibition can be admitted. All are true to 
some extent, though it is doubtful whether any one of them, 
except the corruption, is as great or as widespread as Mr. Seitz 
charges, and there is as yet no evidence that any of them, includ- 
ing corruption, is nearly as bad as before Prohibition. But they 
are far from being the whole story of Prohibition. It has already 
won great triumphs. 

In the first place drinking, the whole liquor traffic, has been 
made illegal — outlawed. To be sure this has for the moment in- 
creased “lawlessness” by creating a new kind of offense, but in the 
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long run the moral effect will tell heavily. It is telling already. 
But the day when there was a lawful saloon on every corner has 
gone; no man and especially no boy, can get drink without a 
special and risky and i//ega/ effort. This is the greatest triumph. 
Another is the complete divorce of the government from the liquor 
traffic. That dangerous, degrading, corrupting, and criminal trade 
can no longer claim recognition and protection. These two, of 
course, are moral triumphs. The wets will not appreciate them. 

There have been others, more concrete. The old liquor traffic 
has been destroyed and the bootleg organizations that have re- 
placed it are far less dangerous; the saloon has been banished and 
the pocket flask is comparatively a very small evil. No one doubts 
that the actual amount of drinking has decreased enormously. 
Public records show a decline in jail commitments, reductions in 
violent crime, in other offenses usually associated with drink, and 
in social vice. 

Along with this has gone an increase in general health, and 
especially at points where liquor acts, such as in alcoholic insan- 
ity, together with a decreased death rate. The increase in savings 
accounts, in life insurance policies, and in other forms of popular 
thrift and prosperity are too well known to need repeating. 
Prohibition is perhaps not wholly responsible for any of these 
things, but it has undoubtedly helped in all of them. 

We drys do not feel, therefore, that there is any cause to be 
discouraged; far less even to begin considering a change of policy. 
These results, secured with inadequate enforcement machinery, 
show what can be expected when the Federal and State govern- 
ments use their full power. We know that we have behind Pro- 
hibition the support of the vast majority of citizens, and if there 
should ever come anything resembling Mr. Seitz’s civil war, it 
will be when that vast majority rises to crush out the grafters, 
bootleggers, and law-breaking citizens who persist in defying the 
will of the people. If Mr. Seitz could take time to leave New York 


for a few days, and visit the United States, he would find that 
out. 
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THE ERROR OF FASCISM 


CosMo DE BosDARI 


ASCISM, as an idea, is understood well and widely. Its 

a translation into action, during the time that passed be- 

tween its origin and the re-convocation of a Parliament, 

is well-known; and, it is to be hoped, fully appreciated. And with 

that it may be dismissed from what is no more than a sketch of 
the present course of Fascism. 

For it is the privilege of spectators of the making of history to 
be ungrateful to those who make it. To the elector the past 
achievements of a political party will, to a certain extent, be the 
basis for the estimation of the future merits of that party, and 
will even be the subject of high-flown language a a sen- 
timentality that deceives no one: they will never influence the 
casting of votes. The elector cannot know gratitude; because a 
perry on benefited him in the past he will not permit it to ruin 

im in the future. The first application, in practise, of Fascism 
“the Idea’”’ must therefore be left to the judgment of history. 

It is otherwise with the present course of Fascism, in which 
contemporaries are intimately involved. They will reprint for- 
mulas of blessing or malediction, will shout “Long live Musso- 
lini” or “Death to him, Evviva Lenin’, and then, — without 
prejudice or predisposition, — will consider Fascism in the light 
of their several personal interests. 

They will see at once that Fascism is no longer a Gospel 
unalloyed. There are personalities. Ideas have been substituted 
by men. Where there has been one Idea and one Great Man, 
there is now one Great Man and many lesser ones. 

Much can be read in the press of the continual presence of 
the danger of revolution, of “subversive tendencies”. This is 
written to make up for the absence of them. With the reason for 
the existence of Fascism gone, it becomes a necessity to justify 
its continuance. Were it to become a political party like any 
other there would be no such necessity; but it prefers to remain 
a militant one. The lesser men re ie describe themselves as 
intransigent and write of possible revolution; the one great man 
evolves a new idea. 
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This second idea, which probably formed no part of Fascism 
as originally conceived, is an expression of the idea that not 
democracy, but a selected governing class is the best form of gov- 
ernment, but it is the expression that one would expect from a 
militant religion. This century is the age, if not of democracy, at 
any rate of the eulogy of it, and it therefore brings with it the 
first realization of a stage yet further advanced. Every thinking 
man will agree on the superiority of a selected oligarchy over 
democracy, as a method of government; and every idealist, 
rather every sincerely religious man will say that a workable 
method of selection will one day be realized. Unfortunately, the 
method of selection recommended and employed by Fascism is 
— Fascism, and nothing more. Once again one must appreciate, 
— to the full, if possible, — the originality of the man who has 
first attempted the advance beyond democracy; and regret that 
he has achieved only a means of keeping his party in power. 

Ideas are exhausted: there remain the men. Mussolini is the 
one man: his importance is absolutely paramount. He is an 
orator, a leader of men, a politician, and, for work, a titan. His- 
tory will probably judge him a statesman as well. Combined with 
the impetus, the driving force of a genius, he has genius in the 
second degree, — the power to hold those qualities in control. In 
this respect he is like an actor whose range of expression is very 
wide and who can vary that expression at will, — only that, for 
Mussolini the stage is all the world, and the acting, action. Strik- 
ing emphasis is given to his importance by the well-nigh comical 
tug-of-war carried on for possession of him between Fascist and 
anti-Fascist press, —one side adducing instances of his con- 
tinued intransigence, the other, of his disapproval of it. He him- 
self is above these squabbles; a man who directs Foreign Affairs, 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Cabinet, “battle of the lira”, “‘bat- 
tle of the grain problem” — has, one humbly supposes, time for 
little else. He is the Great Man. 

His assistants are little men. It is striking to consider the num- 
ber of changes in the Ministry since its inception; even more 
striking to consider the fact that no other individual has stood 
out from the Fascist rank and file. It is evident that as long as 
violence is in fashion persuasion by force has a great advantage 
over peaceful, over intelligent persuasion. The pen is mightier 
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than the sword only provided a policeman is in sight. Perhaps 
this explains why the next most prominent figure should be that 
of the secretary of the party, — not a Minister, — a man who in 
any other country of to-day would pass as a demagogic tub- 
thumper with a most meets Mak tendency toward violence. 
But it does not explain the entire absence of individuals dis- 
tinguished for qualities more elevated than those of vituperative 
power and bombast. 

The error of Fascism has been its failure, while heralding the 
normalization of the country, to normalize itself: for insistently 
it has remained militant. That error will become a crime. Fascism 
owed the possibility of its existence to an historic necessity, — it 
was an antidote. Just as surely it is now creating the necessity 
for another antidote. In other terms, it has remained so in- 
transigent and so violent, that it has excluded the possibility of 
its being relieved peaceably by one of the constitutional parties. 
These latter from the fact of their being constitutional work only 
with peaceable means; and those means are precisely the ones 
which are of no effect against a party which imposes the use of 
such means on others while retaining for itself the sole right to 
exceed them when it so pleases. Fascism, therefore, as it stands 
at present and so long as it remains intransigent, will be removed, 
not relieved, — and by violence alone. It is making the rules to 
suit itself, as the game proceeds: it will only be beaten by a cheat. 

There is no necessity that this should occur immediately. If 
Fascism were to change front and adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude toward the Social-Democratic parties there would be no 
necessity for it to occur at all. Failing such a change, — a change 
of which there is at present no sign visible, — then the period of 
chaos will come on the death or breakdown of Mussolini. Very 
many, who are untouched by gratitude to a party, will remain 
spell-bound by the magnetism of an individual: many more, — 
even of those who are opposed to the Fascism of to-day, — will 
prefer to see in power a stupendous genius rather than try a 
match, with him on the other side. Probably the most accurate 
though rarely admitted diagnosis of present day Italian opinion 
would be: “If only Mussolini were not a Fascist! but as he is, let 
Fascism continue.” 

After him, the deluge! 
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DOES THE KU KLUX NEED THE JEW? 


GeEorGE HENRY PAYNE 


O less a person than Lord Brougham tells us in his memoirs 

that he was saved from obscurity by the fact that his 

father, instead of marrying Mary Whelpdale, and thereby 

“materially enriching the Saxon blood”, went North for his bride 

and selected the Celtic daughter of the clans of Struan and 
Kinloch-Moidart. 

The famous statesman and reformer is a little hard on the long 
line of Saxon ancestors “who played the part of respectable 
mediocrity”, according to his own statement; but when a man 
after a life of scholarly and political achievement sits down at 
ninety to write his autobiography we are bound to assume that 
his judgments are mature. Ninety would seem to be a very good 
age for a man to write his life and opinions, and while we would 
miss some very amusing books if ninety were the general rule, 
there should be some limitation to men writing books at twenty 
when they know nothing, and more encouragement to men to 
write books at ninety, when it may safely be assumed that they 
have learned something. 

Particularly at this time a few books by men of ninety would 
be valuable; but Brougham has merit other than his maturity. 
He knew history, he had an understanding of the demands of 
humanity and, despite the scoffing of Bagehot and others, he was 
a great Lord Chancellor, — from the point of view of the states- 
man if not from that of the lawyer. 

Above all he was the opponent of intolerance, as bitter in this 
as was our own Siiedeen tinea whom he resembled in many 
ways. The law reforms, the political and the social reforms that 
Brougham accomplished in the early part of the last century, and 
the reforms that Roosevelt accomplished in this century are all 
opposed in spirit to the temper of the movement which the 
leader of the Ku Klux Klan, in this issue of THe Forum, openly 
champions. 

What the Imperial Wizard of the Klan writes would not be so 
important, were it not for the fact that the Editor of THE 
Forum seems to interpret the Klan writings, leadership, and 
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movement as even more potential in American political life than 
most of us have hitherto conceived possible. Speaking as a scholar, 
the Editor naturally proclaims the Klan doctrine of intoler- 
ance as contrary to American traditions, but many will be as- 
tonished that so broad-minded a man is able to visualize a politi- 
cal party, — in this country, day, and generation, — in which an 
organization advocating intolerance will be a component part. 

Even if such a party were possible, how could the Republican 
party become the white Protestant party when all its traditions 
are sympathy with the black man and antagonism toward the 
intolerance of the South out of which comes this very’ Ku Klux 
Klan? Nor does it seem very likely that the Democratic party 
will become the Catholic party, when its organization and control 
are in the hands of those who, if not members, are in sympathy 
with the Klan. 

No, — none of the old parties will reorganize with the Ku 
Klux Klan as an important element, though they will both con- 
tinue to do business with it secretly while trying not to alienate 
the Catholic, the Jew, the tolerant Protestant, the Negro, the 
foreign-born, and so forth. If the Klan has any political future at 
all, it is as a minor party, — doing as much damage as it can to 
either or both parties till one of the old parties begins to disin- 
tegrate. If that ever occurs, it will be in an America very different 
from the America of to-day, for it will mean that the influence of 
Theodore Roosevelt, —and of Lincoln, — will have passed 
entirely. 

What the Klan needs is to take a page from the memoirs of 
Lord Brougham, and mix with its Nordic White Protestantism a 
little of some alien strain. Brougham says that his destiny would 
have been “respectable mediocrity”, had it not been for the 
mixing of the strains. Working as it is now, the Klan will bury in 
disrepute the Protestant faith. Some one has said that the Klan 
will never be successful until it gets a Jew to manage it, and, 
following out Lord Brougham’s idea, it will be doomed to obscur- 
ity unless it gets a few Irish Catholics to put a little humor into 
its campaign. The time is long gone by en you could success- 
fully drive a band-wagon behind a series of public funerals. 

In 1826 there sprang up an anti-Masonic party in this country, 
as the result of the mysterious disappearance of William Morgan, 
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who was about to expose the secrets of the Freemasons. Some 
such incident might start an agitation to-day, but even more 
thrilling occurrences in our day fail to shake the allegiance of the 
ae to the very thoroughly organized parties. 

o one who has made a study of American politics will be able 
to visualize an avowed Klan party of any importance. No Amer- 
ican of any considerable stature will ever be found willing to 
associate himself openly with a movement that makes a religion 
of intolerance. President Coolidge has recently expressed himself 
very forcibly, and this in the face of the belief of many deluded 
Klansmen that he would never take so stiff an attitude. 

Moreover, while the Republican party to-day is dominated by 
the conservative element, there are still within the lines of the 
party vast numbers who regard Roosevelt as the soundest and 
most inspiring political philosopher and leader of our time. 
That element, if not militant, is certainly potential. Toleration 
was a cardinal principle in the Roosevelt philosophy. It should 
not be forgotten that when an attack was made upon William 
Howard Taft, because of his own Unitarian belief and his Catholic 
affiliations, Roosevelt wrote one of his memorable letters on 
religious freedom, declaring his belief that some day, when the 
right man appeared, this country should have a President who 
was a Catholic, and, in time, a Jew. 

Looking at the situation calmly and in the light of political 
tendencies, I should say that the increased and open political 
activities of the Klan will probably result in the election of a 
Catholic as President at a time nearer to the present than even 
Roosevelt dreamed. 
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VALTER S- HINCHMAN 


In accordance with our policy in the Poetry Section, to give space 
to varied types of poetry, we have published examples of lyrics, 
narratives, and free verse. This month we present another kind of 
grouping; bumorous verse bas its innings,— even though one 

man’s bumor is often another man’s choler. 


LOT’S WIFE 


it HERE’S a lady known to fame, 

Guess she didn’t have a name, 
Lived before Miss Lucy Stone, 

“Lot’s wife” is the way she’s known. 
There’s no mention made of other 
Labels for this wife and mother. 
Once when Lot was moving down 
Out of Sodom, of renown, 
What’s-her-name, who also went, 
Had a little accident. 
Lot specifically told her 
Not to look across her shoulder. 

But he didn’t give a reason. 

She for reasons started teasin’. 

Lot, he said he didn’t know, 

Said the angels told him so. 

Wife, the angels couldn’t brook, 
Guessed she’d sneak a little look. 
Surely *twasn’t such a fault. 
Then she got turned into salt. 

Seems the old man was devouter, 

Kept right pluggin’ on without her, 
Didn’t even look around, 
Glued his eyes right to the ground, 
Thinkin’, “Well, by gosh, I warned her. 
Now the Lord has gone and corned her.” 
What befell this woman next 

Isn’t in the Bible text. 

— Charles Leslie Overstreet, Fr. 


AL TIP, FOR CUPID 
€ UPID, if your ruling passion 
Still is, as of yore, the chase, 
Buy yourself some togs in fashion; 
_ Your old get-up’s a disgrace. 
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Scrap your antique wings and quiver; 
Buckle on a belt and gun; 

Learn to drive a speedy flivver; 
Get a mask and flash-light — run! 


Next, Friend Eros, I am arskin’ 
What about a costume, son? 

Your disreputable b’ar skin — 
Well — it simply isn’t done. 


Then — you’re blind they tell me, “bow boy”, 
Try an operation, do! 

Goodness gracious! don’t you know, boy, 
All our welfare hangs on you? 


Gee! our marriage failures, maybe, 
Might be all traced — here’s the tip — 
To your punk equipment, Baby, 
And your rotten marksmanship. 


You’re a go B. C. model; 
Hunt some socks and B. V. D.’s; 
Want to catch pneumonia? Toddle! 
Summer’s gone, and this ain’t Greece! 
— Fulia Boynton Green 


CONJECTURE 


ff ORDS of the earth, you say, 
Men, in the image of God? 
I have seen a thousand to-day — 
Peas in a pod! 


Chosen to rule the land, 
This unclean race? 
These to command 

In God’s place? 


When we see Him, then, 
Shall we scan 
(Complacent men!) 

The face of a man? 


What a jest it would be 
If we found our God 

With the form of a tree, 
Clean roots in clean sod! 











Or if we should see, 
Deep-nosed in a heavenly plant, 
Our God with the wings of a bee, — 
Or the brotherly mien of an ant! 
— Fobn Russell McCarthy 


THE AMBIGUOUS ARMADILLO 


ee HE ambiguous armadillo 

Uses his tail piece for a pillow, 
Wrapping his tummy with his head 
To make a cozy trundle bed. 
Heels over head and head on heels 
His thoughts revolve like circus wheels; 
Shut in himself he has no view, 
He’s hide-bound and self-centred too. 
Don’t blame him overmuch, I pray, 
For people may be built that way — 
I’m not: Are you? 

— Dorothy Cutler 


SHORT STEPS TO KNOWLEDGE: 
PATRIOTISM 


N small Annette, adopted child, 
The Muse of History fondly smiled, 
For, being British to the bone, 
Her Country’s cause she made her own, 
And backed its doings, wrong or right, 
With patriotic appetite. 


On “Rule Britannia” she pinned 

A faith far wider than the wind; 

The sea was England’s — that she knew; 
“And every shore it circles” too. 

So taught, she let her fancy run: 
“England shall reign where’er the sun!” 


In National Anthems, too, her taste, 

Was quite unchangeable and chaste; 

““God Save the King!” absorbed her praise; 
She “could not stand the Mayonnaise”; 
When “Hail Columbia!” was sung, 

The patriot put out her tongue. 
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Till chanced the day when Uncle John, 
With his Crimean medals on, 

Happened to call; and as Annette 

So sang, in smiles his face grew set, 

And “What?” he cried “my little wench, 
Didn’t you know that you were French?” 


Then while Annette stood glued to earth, 
She learned the secret of her birth: 
Naughty Papa had been indeed 

No “ bull-dog of the British breed”; 

And poor Mama, her name disguised, 
Not native, only naturalized! 


But presently with native pride 
She rallied to her country’s side; 
Its patriotic strain of praise 
She ceased to call the “ Mayonnaise”; 
And when “God Save the King” was sung, 
The patriot put out her tongue. 
— Laurence Housman 


ON THE UNIVERSAL APOLOGIZER 


at HERE are some kinds of men that rouse my heat: — 
The kind that sifts the pipe ashes in your eye; 
The kind that tells you just what he can eat, 
(Or what he’can’t) and how and when and why; 
The kind that tells you how he caught that bass; 
The rooter for the Titans and their scores; 
The auto crank; the golfing super-ass — 
My word! what troops of blighters and of bores! 
But the worst kind is he who will endeavor 
To extract the better from the plainly worse; 
Who will not grant your strictures, but forever 
(Apologizer for the universe!) 
Chants, when he sees your scornful lips are curled; 
“Tt takes all sorts to make this blesséd world.” 
— George Meason Whicher 


THE DREAMER 


I DREAM of ships that sail the sea 
All graceful, swift and stout; 

Not one of mine comes back to me — 

I’ve never sent one out! 


— Allen Facobs 
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FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


PROPAGANDA ONCE MORE 


T long ago I received a singular communication from a 

man in Oklahoma. The purpose of his letter evidently 

was to get me to sign a creed of “Christian Citizenship”, 
which was enclosed, and in signing to “ pledge my life, my fortune, 
and my sacred honor”’. Well, there was nothing very singular about 
that. The author of the creed was probably getting up a little 
private Klan of his own and in a moment of aberration picked 
me for a “joiner”. The really singular feature of the communi- 
cation was a separate slip, giving the name of a book I had once 
written and requesting me to fill in the name of the publisher. 
But — at the bottom was an additional blank line with the direc- 
tion, “Write your name here.” 

Long accustomed to smelling rats, I began to sniff. Propaganda 
perhaps? With facsimiles of signatures? Why ask me for the name 
of a publisher that could be found through ordinary methods? 
Further, why invite me to sign the slip? 

I at once thought of the Society for the Extension of Christian 
Truth. It was not long before I was seated in the office of the odd 
little man, who with the silent old woman in the back room and 
the silent young woman in the front room appeared to comprise 
the entire working force of the re-named Anti-I[mposition Society. 

“A very common game,” said the little old man, when I showed 
him the communication. “You are probably right in your con- 
jecture that this man wants to get the signatures, for facsimile, 
of you and other people he flatters by calling ‘leaders’, and that, 
if you won’t sign his creed, he intends to get your signature, 
anyhow, on the little book slip. I’m surprised you weren’t vain 
enough to sign the slip; most people would be.” 

“TI think I should have if the book were not out of print! But 
what made me suspect was his desire to know the publisher of a 
dead book which has no possible connection with his ‘Christian 
Citizenship’ program.” 

“Yes, he made a mistake to send both slips in the one envelope.” 
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“But it’s preposterous — fraudulent!” I cried, somewhat 
surprised that the little man took my detective genius so quietly. 

“Oh, we don’t know that it is,” he answered. “He may just 
have a morbid passion for signatures.” His eyes twinkled; then 
he turned suddenly solemn. “It’s a very serious matter, this 
fomenting of religious and political discord through propaganda. 
It’s really all of a piece, the use of propaganda. The simplest 
form is advertisement; the most insidious es is found in religious 
and political circulars.” 

“But I supposed there was more smoke than fire in such 
things,” I put in. 

“Of course there is,” he said. “Fire might purge; smoke suf- 
focates. But very dangerous fires may break out, — you follow 
me?” 

“You said the other day,” I — “that propaganda might 
get people into a state of passion, ut rarely into a state of mind. 
Is that what you mean?’ 

He seemed pleased that I recalled his phrase. “Precisely,”’ he 
said. “‘ People do fervently wish someone would supply them with 
an idea. Now of course a lot of them can’t hold an idea, and this 


_ lot are the peculiar victims of propaganda. They can’t think, 


but they can feel, so you must give them something which looks 
like an idea, — and then blow gently on the embers. 

“Propaganda may have a few legitimate uses, but it is generally 
the weapon of prejudiced pleaders. They do not want the truth; 
they want victory. It is a dishonest method from the ground up, 
even though the users of it may honestly think they are telling 
the truth. What is more, though some i good motives and 
others bad, though some keep within the law and others violate 
it, the methods used by most of them are identical. Look at this 
letter I have just received from the Anti-Saloon League, asking 
for funds to carry out their program of ‘education, legislation, and 
enforcement.’”’ 

“Yes, I received one,” I said. “‘I threw it in the waste-basket.” 

“To be sure,” said the little man. “If you want liquor, you 
throw the letter in the waste-basket; if you want prohibition, you 
send them a cheque. In neither case do you really stop to consider 
what they are doing. But who appointed them to legislate or 
enforce? Were they nominated and elected by regular procedure? 
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Were they appointed by public officers so elected? When the 
Ku Klux Klan sets out on a campaign of education, legislation, 
and enforcement, you are horrified or amused. They are more vio- 
lent; they are not quite so respectable; they are rather grotesque. 
But they have just as much right to enforce as the Anti-Saloon 
League. The degree of turpitude may vary; one propagandist 
may be working for a good cause, another for a base; but the 
method, that of stampeding the public through their feelings, is 
the same throughout; and, as I said, it is a fundamentally dis- 
honest method.” 

“You believe, too,” I asked, “that this tendency of people to 

swallow almost anything is fundamental?” 

“Very nearly so,” he replied sadly. “It’s terribly so among 

women.” 

“How about the saying that ‘a woman convinced against her 

will —’” 

He interrupted me with a laugh. “You don’t convince them 

against their will. You convince them with their will.” 

“But older women — surely,” I began. 

“Alas,” he cut in, “look at the matinée lecturers! They fatten 

on older women.” 

“I must confess,” I said, “that I don’t like or agree with your 

estimate of women.” 

“T don’t care whether you like it or not,” he replied. “I am 

concerned with fact. But there are plenty of men-victims, too.” 

“But if the purpose of such organizations is good, why should 

they not influence legislation?” 

“Well, the method is so evil that I find it hard to believe the 
urpose will remain good. But waive that; assume that it will. 
here is still the further reason that their type of legislation is 

always probibitive. Now prohibitive legislation is one of the chief 
functions of an autocracy; but it is a contradiction of free govern- 
ment. The only possible excuse for our wasteful form of govern- 
ment is to teach the people to govern themselves. It is potential, 
prophetic, — a challenge in place of a decree. But every regulative 
statute which expresses only the will of a minority or of a bare 
majority is a step towards anarchy or autocracy; and with every 
such step, education in self-government becomes more difficult.” 
“But how can you possibly fight this growing evil?” I asked. 
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“You can’t,” he replied simply, but serenely. “That is, you 
can’t if you look for immediate success. But I have confidence in 
the power of education. Quixotic, perhaps, but you’ve got to, you 
know, — or throw up the sponge. Of course I haven’t much faith 
in the complicated exercise ordinarily called education. The 
education I champion is just to expose lies and to repeat facts 
which discredit fallacies. You remember the reply of Charles 
Lamb when some one said to him, ‘ You’ve met Miss So-and-so, I 
believe?’ ‘No,’ answered Lamb, ‘but I damn her at a venture.’ 
Well, that’s all I’m trying to do, — just teach the American people 
to damn at a venture all the fine looking quackery that people 
introduce them to. They can’t refute it; they can’t always under- 
stand it; but they can learn to damn it and go about their more 
important business.” 

a here the old woman, who had been /ooking “‘ Door — go” 
at me and “Desk — more important business” at him, gave a 
sharp, commanding cough. We obeyed. 

“T see you understand,” he called after me. 








FAREWELL TO AMY LOWELL 


| T was the month of lilacs when you passed 
From us, to go, perhaps, in spiritwise 

With him for whom you freely gave your last 
Devoted years, to England, which your living eyes 
Should see no more. Now Earth’s perplexities 

For you are solved; but we must question still 
Why the great leader in full power dies? 

What law of Heaven do you thus fulfill, 

You who were strong of soul and of unbroken will? 


You scoffed at Chivalry, and yet you bore 

As stout a lance to joust as any knight; 
Fearless, you struck the shield that called to war 
Opponents, and you fought a lusty fight 

For truth of vision and the poet’s right 

To weave new patterns in a changing world, 

To paint old pictures in a newer light. 

The path is free of boulders that you hurled 
Aside, and far ahead your banner flies unfurled. 


For you loved life and color and the sound 

Of gladness; movement, with the stir and din 

Of city traffic; you loved the lissom bound 

Of racing horses as they strain to win. 

Stillness you loved; the fish with quiet fin 

Beneath dull water; dense woods; New England farms 
In snow or summer sunshine. Sorrow hemmed us in, 
And you were swift with succor, love that warms 

Us yet, and quickens us to meet life’s hurts and harms. 


Fitting for you the ancient funeral pyre. 
Flame was the symbol of your eager heart, 
Your ardent mind, your keen and quick desire 
For curious lore, for learning, and for art. 
“Ashes to ashes”; yet again must start 
From you fresh, glowing life — beyond our ken how far! 
With Keats’s glory yours shall have its part; 
And, from that bourne where souls immortal are, 
At last, beside his brightness, shines another star. 
— Norreys Fephson O’ Conor 
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A Novel in Six Instalments — II 


Rosert HERRICK 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER 


UT in the Middle West, a new industrial city rises mushroom-like from the 

encompassing prairie. The American thirst for progress and education for the 
masses causes a new seat of the bigher learning, The University of Eureka, to be 
born amid these unacademic and drab surroundings, — founded by a lumberman 
with an urge; its first president and presiding genius, the business-like, stocky, 
Dr. Elmer Harris. To this institution from the effete East, from the academic 
haunts of Harvard, comes young Beaman Clavercin, cultured, fastidious, with 
literary ambitions, to bead the department of English and General Literature. He 
bas been recommended by bis friend Beckwith, also of the East. The energetic, 
resourceful Mrs. Crandall, Dean of Women, — for of course, Eureka is co-edu- 
cational, — becomes bis guide to the personalities and idiosyncrasies of Eureka. 
Living with ber is Fessica Stowe, of the department of Sociology; slender, blonde, 
intelligent, aloof, sbe arouses Clavercin’s interest. He becomes a part of the life of 
this (to him) strange educational “factory”, enmeshed in its web of intrigue and 
“politics”. One escapes from the uninspired and benumbing routine to Fles- 
heimer’s, to drink with kindred spirits, occasionally to drink too much. When Dr. 
Mallory captures the alluring Fessica Stowe, bis colleagues give bim an engage- 
ment party at Flesheimer’s. Some of the things that take place on this too bilarious 
occasion are reported to the university authorities. The ringleaders in misbebavior 
are summoned to the president's office. Dr. Harris with characteristic generalship, 
recognizing Beckwith’s influence among the younger professors and instructors, 
instead of dismissing him promotes him to a position of responsibility, — “and so 

the Flesheimer days ended.” 
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CHAPTER Two 


I 


a squat figure of Dr. Harris on a 

low bicycle, his baggy trousers 
clipped tightly around his fat calves, his 
broad brow above the gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles bent earnestly over the handle-bars, 
was grotesque. These early, before-break- 
fast bicycle rides were one of the Eureka 
president’s devices for “getting in touch” 
with different members of his growing 
faculty. His secretary sent out the cards of 
invitation, beginning alphabetically with 
assistant professors and working down- 
wards through the list of instructors and 
teaching fellows. Clavercin came early on 
the list, thanks to his promotion at the 
time of his marriage, — which was due, 
he felt sure, to Mrs. Crandall’s kindly 


insistence. His desire to laugh at the funny 
figure ahead of him was controlled by a 
flattered awe at the invitation to accom- 
pany the president on this golden October 
morning. 

It was characteristic of the man, part of 
his general hearty friendliness, something 
of the drummer’s indiscriminate socia- 
bility with an eye on possible business. 
The president would casually introduce a 
young instructor, or even a student whom 
he chanced to meet on the station plat- 
form, to an eminent citizen, say Samuel 
Gorridge, the steel man: “Clavercin” 
(taking him familiarly by the arm), “I 
want you to know Mr. Samuel Gorridge, 
President of our Board, — Dr. Clavercin 
of our department of General Literature,” 
and so forth. President Harris was aware 
that while this introduction might mean 
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little more to Gorridge than a passing 
tribute to his local importance, being as he 
considered himself this young man’s em- 
ployer (having the final say on his ap- 
pointment, promotion, emoluments), it 
meant much more to the obscure young 
man, making him acquainted with this 
prominent citizen, giving him possibly, — 
if he happened to make a good impression, 
— an invitation to the Gorridge house on 
the North Boulevard and other agreeable 
connections, which might prove advan- 
tageous to him personally and also to the 
institution of which he was an humble 
representative. Thus a shrewd egoism, 
mingled with an impulsive kindliness, gave 
the university president the reputation of 
being truly “democratic”. 

The two pedaled industriously into the 
empty Park, past the few remains of 
the great Fair. These monuments gave 
the president his conversational clue. 

“Tt is only in America, — only I may 
say in this most typically American city, 
—that such a magnificent evidence of 
civic pride could have been carried to a 
successful conclusion. The public spirit of 
our leading citizens made the World Fair 
possible, as it is making our university 
what it is destined to be, — the greatest in 
our country!” 

Dr. Harris, for all his bonhomie, which 
was quite sincere, had a purpose in all his 
words. Clavercin understood that he 
wished to impress upon this recruit from 
the aristocratic and condescending East 
the challenge of the new West. He listened 
respectfully to the impressive facts that 
the president was throwing at him over 
his shoulder while he worked the pedals, 
about the ready sacrifices made by rich 
men when the panic had threatened the 
existence of the Fair. Presently the topic 
veered to what the same leading citizens 
had done for the university, what might 
be expected from them and from “our 
graduates” in the future. 

“Think of the Campanile!” he ex- 
claimed, referring to a recent gift an- 
nounced at the opening of the autumn 
term from a milk-paste millionaire. “Such 
idealism! A beautiful beacon to soar above 
the roofs of the university buildings, to be 
seen far out upon the broad waters of this 
great lake. Something of pure beauty,” he 
stressed for Clavercin’s benefit. “You 


know it is given in memory of his son, who 
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would have entered the university had it 
not been for that untimely boating acci- 
dent.” 

From the Campanile they got to the 
topic of the many races of people gathered 
within the far-reaching city. This was 
suggested by the smoking chimneys of the 
steel works south of the Park. At the edge 
of the waste land, which reached on into 
the cloudy distance about the steel chim- 
neys, they got off their wheels to rest. The 
president wiped his glasses, adjusted his 
soft felt hat, and extended a thick hairy 
arm from a soiled cuff. 

“Have you seen Professor Gartner’s 
remarkable monograph on the foreign 
populations of this city? He finds sixty- 
seven distinct peoples,—think of it! 
Sixty-seven groups coming here from dis- 
tant lands, each with its own tongue, its 
own religious organization, meeting here 
and merging into one. Think of the popu- 
lation that will centre one day around this 
great inland sea, the offspring of these 
alien peoples who have come hither in the 
desire for better things for themselves and 
their children! It will be our opportunity, 
our duty, to educate this enormous popu- 
lation . . . a great privilege.” 

The young professor, remembering the 
pile of student essays on his desk awaiting 
correction, thought there might be some 
limits to this privilege. Nevertheless he 
listened respectfully to Harris’s panegyric 
on opportunity, with the baffling sense of 
the ridiculous checked by admiration that 
the words and the gestures of this extraor- 
dinary man so often aroused in him. 
There could be no doubt of the sincerity 
of the emotion which the spectacle of the 
great stretch of flat waste land, the mol- 
dering ruins of the Fair playground, the 
brooding gray lake, and the smoking 
chimneys of the steel mills gave him. The 
President of Eureka saw imaginatively all 
this raw land peopled by an industrious, 
contented population, in tens of millions, 
doing well by themselves and reading 


books and prosecuting higher studies in ° 


their odd moments. Just as the energetic 
men on his board of trustees were busy in 
building and directing these mills and 
their attendant miles of brick tenements, 
to make steel for the coming millions, so 
Dr. Harris was busy in gathering his 
tribute from them to erect the “ plant 

for “higher things”, building “libraries, 
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laboratories, and museums” in which to 
educate all those millions about to be 
spawned. It was all part of one process, 
the cosmic process of growth, and Harris, 
like Gorridge and Larson, got exhilaration 
from being part of it. The young professor 
nurtured in a less glowing atmosphere 
might have doubts about the ideal, but he 
recognized that it was this quality of 
emotional imagination that gave the 
stocky man wiping his glasses, — without 
them he had the appearance of a queer 
blind owl, — and gesticulating, his strong 
appeal to the rich leaders of an industrial 
democracy. 

“The doctor,” as they would say, 
“could do our job too!” 

They pedaled back to the university, 
passing on the way the new school of edu- 
cation, gift of a neurasthenic young man, 
the new commons into which a number of 
pale youths were streaming for breakfast, 
the foundation of that tower of beauty 
that was to dominate the campus and the 
city, — the Campanile (variously pro- 
nounced, most often as if it were in three 
words Camp-a-Nile!). Quite pardonable, 
the young man thought, if the assembling 
cause of all this took pride grandiosely 
in his achievement, and planned more 
blocks of stone and mortar, thinking he 
was making a university! 

“There ought to be a chime of bells 
in that great tower,” Clavercin sug- 
gested idly, “to ring out night and 
morning.” 

“Fine idea!” Dr. Harris agreed. “We 
must put in the bells,” and Clavercin 
could see the busy man dictating to Miss 
Wex, “Memo: a chime of bells for the 
Campanile — sound Mr. Lexoll (the milk- 
paste donor) on this.” 

They parted at the president’s house, 
a new brick affair in much adapted 
Gothic. A large woman was standing on 
the porch, the morning newspaper in her 
hand, looking up the avenue inquiringly. 
She gave Clavercin a short, blind nod, and 
remarked to the president, “ Your break- 
fast is waiting for you, doctor!”’ 

The stout little man ducked into the 
house like a belated schoolboy. Clavercin, 
realizing that the president would have 
asked him in for a cup of coffee if he had 
dared, went his way grinning softly. There 
was one place at least where this Big 
Barnum was mere man! 


II 


Beyond the president’s new house was 
the Woman’s Quadrangle where Mrs. 
Crandall reigned like a busy bee. If to 
some of the members of the faculty, with 
belated ideas as to woman’s sphere, the 
presence on the campus of this extensive 
pile of stone solely devoted to the less 
intellectual sex was an offense, it was a 
humming hive, — and it would be difficult 
now to oust the women from the univer- 
sity. Clavercin had to admit to himself 
that many of the cleverest students in his 
advanced course on the drama were 
women, keener and more cultivated than 
the men. “That’s because the best men 
won’t compete with women,” as some one 
said, but Clavercin no longer felt his first 
instinctive dislike to teaching women. 
“You are becoming feminized,” Beckwith 
jeered, “‘like all of us, — it’s so easy to put 
it over women!” Not always! 

As he passed the entrance to the Wo- 
man’s Quadrangle, Mrs. Crandall dashed 
by in a cab, a bunch of mail in one fist, her 
eyes rapidly perusing a letter as if she were 
sucking its contents in one gulp. Already 
at this early hour she was off for a train to 
make some engagement several hundred 
miles away! The young man answered her 
friendly smile and nod, envying this busy 
woman who made life so full of drama for 
herself and others. Over her hurried break- 
fast she had no doubt already confessed 
some bewildered girl and set her straight 
on the track, smoothed out the puckers in 
an angular graduate’s brow over her dis- 
sertation, arranged for the necessary 
credits for another aspirant, and now was 
on her way to stir the languid imagi- 
nations of the Dubuque Woman’s Club 
over the thrilling adventures in the labo- 
ratory for their daughters. Like Dr. Harris, 
her skilful hand was at work in every 
corner of the institution, patting, miti- 
gating, combining, making possible ways 
in dark places. She might be superficial 
as her critics said, too fond of good society, 
too tactful,—all that, — nevertheless 
she was anything but flabby, purposeless. 
Eureka, Clavercin realized again, would 
have been a very different place, perhaps 
intolerable, if it had not been for her 
magical touch. It was rumored that 
latterly Mrs. Crandall and the president 
were becoming less intimate, that he dis- 
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liked her influence with the trustees and 
the more important people of the city, — 
he heard her quoted too often, — and that 
presently the Dean of Women might be 
granted that long leave of absence she so 
richly deserved and — never come back. 
Clavercin hoped this was gossip, for 
which Eureka, like all self-contained 
communities, was a hotbed. 

As he passed down the suburban avenue 
now properly paved and quite well filled 
with detached houses, Clavercin recog- 
nized the more settled aspect that a few 
swift years had brought to this slice of 
prairie wilderness. In these comfortable, 
roomy brick houses, with little strips of 
lawn in front, little yards behind, that 
peculiar institution so often discussed as 
“the American home” was developing 
luxuriantly. Not merely for the few 
prosperous members of the faculty who 
could afford to live in their own houses, 
but for professional and business men 
whose families liked the “advantages” 
and “refinements” of a university neigh- 
borhood, as the real estate agents put it. 
Indeed, the latter outnumbered the for- 
mer and were rapidly filling in the empty 
squares. 

In front of the Fentons’ large cream- 
colored brick house a fat girl of twelve was 
pushing a small baby carriage. 

“See my baby!” she cried out to Clav- 
ercin proudly, uncovering the face of a 
waxy, unhealthy infant. “It isn’t really 
ours, but maybe it will stay with us!” 

“Whose baby have you run off with 
now?” Bayberry asked, coming across the 
street to join them. 

“Tt’s the Dexters’,” Constance replied, 
with a bubbling smile. She tossed back 
the thick blond pigtail from her neck and 
took the baby out of the carriage, in an 
expert manner, to exhibit it to the two 
men. 

“Its mother’s sick, and we are taking 
care of it, ’cause Mr. Dexter’s got too 
much to do over at the laboratory. It 
hasn’t had enough to eat, mother says,” 
she continued breathlessly, kissing the 
pasty face. “Mrs. Dexter’s sick, — she 
lies on her bed all day.” 

The two men looked away: it was one 
of the minor scandals of the university 
that the wife of the professor of anatomy, 
a very able man, took drugs and was often 
“not herself”. It was rumored indeed 
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that Dexter must find some other place, 
if he could, “or send his wife away some- 
where.” The fat girl purred on, “ Mother 
says college people shouldn’t have so 
many babies, but the babies can’t help 
it, poor things, can they?” 

“No,” the men agreed gravely. 

Mrs. Fenton called down from an upper 
window, “Constance! It’s time to feed 
the baby ... bring her in!” And she 
added to the men, “Did you ever! She 
can’t let ’em alone, — steals ’em.” 

“Are you going to college when you 
grow up?” Bayberry asked the Fenton 

irl. 
' “Oh, no, I’d rather have babies,” she 
replied thoughtfully. A university to her 
was a lot of solemn looking men with 
books under their arms, a lot of draggled 
looking women with wan babies. She did 
not think highly of it. 

The two men watched her carefully 
pull the carriage up the cement steps. 

“Another mother for the university,” 
Bayberry chuckled. “She will be wheeling 
us all in her baby carriage one of these 
days!” He shambled back to the bleak 
house across the street, nicknamed the 
Monkery, where he lived with Norman 
Beckwith and two other bachelors. From 
the window of his bare study he ha# 
watched Constance Fenton, with her 
thick blond pigtail and fat legs, busy 
about the block, first wheeling dolls and 
now babies. 

The Mallorys’ new house was on the 
next corner, a full three-story box with a 
big white balustrade around the roof. 
As Clavercin passed, Mrs. Mallory was 
just leaving the house, a portfolio under 
her arm, on her way no doubt to the new 
psychology laboratory where she had a 
private den. She no longer taught classes: 
it was not considered quite seemly that 
the dean’s wife should teach, especially 
when the family did not need the money, 
but she had kept up her studies and was 
said to be conducting some interesting 
experiments in psychology under the 
direction of Rudolph Sheimer, a recent 
acquisition from the University of Zurich. 
Mrs. Mallory gave Clavercin a cool ex- 
amining gaze, then a slow nod, and 
briskly set off for the morning’s work, 
joining in the stream of day students that 
were coming up the cross street from the 
railroad station. At the corner she met 
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Sanderson, also armed with a big bag 
of papers and books, and the two walked 
on together. Probably Mallory had gone 
to his office long ago, the Dean being a 
very active man. It was already noted 
in university gossip that the Mallorys 
did not often “appear” together, — they 
were both very much occupied in a 
number of ways, and Mrs. Mallory was 
having a child, so the women whispered, 
although Clavercin could see no evidence 
of the fact in the trim, erect, slender figure 
striding along in step with the burly 
Sanderson. 

There was another very coming man, 
like Mallory, though more inimical to 
“the culture crowd”. Already he had 
managed to elevate his subject, geogra- 
phy, to the dignity of an, independent 
department, and now was “putting 
through” a scheme for a college of 
“Business Administration”, of which he 
would be the head. As if there were any 
need of teaching business to the Eurekans! 
But the idea had appealed to the trustees 
and business men of the city as “prac- 
tical”: it elevated their own occupation 
to the dignity of the learned professions. 
The same sort of spurious scheme had 
been urged upon Dr. Harris for a separate 
department of journalism. American jour- 
nalism in a university, God save the 
mark! Yet their competitors were teaching 
journalism, along with philosophy, science, 
and mathematics, in obedience to the 
a demand for “practical” subjects. 

f Clavercin could bring himself to favor 

this converting the university into a 
conglomeration of trade schools, he too 
might obtain the headship of the de- 
partment of journalism, prestige, and a 
larger salary. It was a sore topic. 

He watched the two until, having 
reached the campus, Sanderson raised his 
hat in a sweeping bow to the dean’s wife 
and made off in the direction of the presi- 
dent’s office, striding along like a con- 
queror. It was long since the days of 
Flesheimer when Sanderson had been 
induced occasionally to sip a surreptitious 
glass of beer and listen to the ribald criti- 
cism of Barnum’s Show! Since then he had 
become editor of a new series of school 
geographies that a well-known firm of 
text-book publishers was pushing into 
all the western States, and had made, so 
Teport said, a great deal of money, — on 


work done largely by graduate students 
and assistants. Many of the faculty, who 
had not managed to marry rich women or 
fit themselves into administrative jobs, 
eked out their small salaries by doing text- 
books. The manager of a large text-book 
company lived in the house next the 
Mallorys in order to cultivate friendships 
with the faculty. All this hack work was of 
course pure waste for the university, but 
what could one do? And still the younger 
men were criticized if they did not “pro- 
duce” something in pure scholarship. 
Every term the president’s office de- 
manded from all heads of departments a 
list of “scholarly publications” to the 
credit of their members. These lists were 
published in the president’s annual report, 
as evidence to the world that Eureka was 
contributing vigorously to higher learning. 

Mallory, to be sure, had not made large 
contributions to the list, but he was “in 
administration”, a sufficient excuse. And 
Mrs. Mallory was very industrious, hav- 
ing half a dozen items to her credit of 
articles published in scientific and semi- 
scientific journals and some reviews. But 
the Mallorys belonged to the fortunate 
minority in the faculty who had their own 
houses and did not have to worry about 
the size of the salary cheque. 

His imagination went back to that 
trim, alert, silent figure which had always 
intrigued him. What was she really like? 
He wondered if Mallory knew! The 
marriage had taken place the summer 
before Clavercin had joined the faculty, 
at the Stowe’s Adirondack camp, and had 
been properly noted in the newspapers, 
— “the only daughter of Senator Simeon 
B. Stowe of Stoweville, Connecticut and 
Washington, D. C. (of the Stowe Inter- 
national Thread Co.) with ‘Dr.’ Edgar 
Lane Mallory of the faculty of Eureka 
University.” Clavercin, reading the no- 
tices in the New Hampshire boarding 
house where he and Louise were spending 
their modest honeymoon, wondered why 
the young bride had not insisted on hav- 
ing it printed, “Dr. Jessica Stowe of the 
Sociological Department.” He was sure 
that if she had had anything to say about 
the announcement it would have been so 
worded, suppressing any mention of the 
senator and the famous thread works. 

Well, Mallory had won the prize: it was 
obvious from the first glance that he 
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would, — he was the prize winning sort. 
And he had had Mrs. Crandall’s efficient 
support. “So entirely suitable,” he could 
hear her saying genially, “this romance 
between two scholars, interested in the 
same subject, an ideal marriage.” Was it? 
Mallory had given up all professional 
work, and Mrs. Mallory was, apparently, 
transferring her interest from sociology 
to the new department of experimental 
psychology that Dr. Sheimer was rapidly 
creating, — it was hinted, with some of 
the thread money contributed by Mrs. 
Mallory. 

But it was already late,—he must 
gulp a cup of coffee and hurry back to his 
morning class. He had promised Mallory 
to do the text for a musical comedy to be 
given as a benefit for the Settlement, and 
the first rehearsal was this afternoon. And 
there was his article for the next number 
of the “Modern Language Journal”. He 
had not touched it for a month. It would 
have to go over until the summer vaca- 
tion, which he hoped to spend in Europe 
with Louise. They had planned this first 
trip to Europe since they were engaged. 
It was the one reward of their profession, 
these European vacations, and some day 
when he was full professor he could spend 
a year in Europe on half pay ... and 
then he would do that book on the medi- 
aeval drama, if some one had not got in 
ahead of him on the field. Beckwith was 
in Europe with Walter Snow this winter. 
Now and then alluring picture cards came 
from them from out of the way spots, not 
especially noted for academic renown. If 
that rubber plantation would only begin 
to pay instead of call for hundred dollar 
assessments, —or he could manage a 
text-book, like Sanderson. 

Louise met him at the door, her dark 
eyes dancing with excitement. 

“Oh, Bea, just think! Mrs. Sailer has 
asked us to-night for dinner and the sym- 
phony, — won’t it be fun?” 

Clavercin frowned dubiously. He had 
reserved this evening for some special 
preparation he must make for his “semi- 
nar” to-morrow and an overdue book 
review. But Louise would be so disap- 
pointed. He was very much in love with 
her, and apologetic for the little diversion 
he could offer her in Eureka. She was quite 
pretty, dark, with glints of gold in her 
chestnut hair, a softly molded white neck. 


She had already made herself liked in 
university circles and, thanks to her viva- 
cious chatter, her “cunning” personality, 
was attracting invitations from those city 
people who patronized the university. 

It meant, whenever they were asked out 
like this, either a long ride on the subur- 
ban train, a tram car and a walk, or the 
expense of a hired carriage which was 
formidable and not to be indulged in every 
week. The late hours made Clavercin 
headachy and nervous the following day. 
They had been going into the city pretty 
often; when he demurred Louise proved 
to him triumphantly that it was advan- 
tageous for him to become known and 
seen in the company of influential people 
like the Sailers and the Mudges. There 
were comparatively few of the faculty 
who were invited into the city, except of 
course the Mallorys and Mrs. Crandall. 
It was a kind of aristocracy worth striving 
for. She already dreamed of buying a lot 
on Beechwood Terrace, quite a nicely 
settled street near the campus, and some 
day having their own house, — oh, quite 
small, but chic, — where they could ask 
people Sundays and for occasional din- 
ners. While he shared to some extent this 
ambition to be known, to meet interesting 
and influential people, — and knew thac 
such social opportunities helped unduly in 
the university, — he had an uneasy feeling 
that this was not the road to high scholar- 
ship and to consideration by real scholars. 

On the ground floor in this cheap apart- 
ment building lived such a scholar, John 
Goodwin, head of the German department, 
a sallow, baldheaded, middle-aged man, 
who had married in his later youth a Ger- 
man girl out of the pension where he lived 
while he was studying for his doctorate. 
Mrs. Goodwin, who still spoke English 
with a strong accent, did all the house- 
work, including the washing, and her 
highest festivity was the family Sunday 
dinner, to which the Clavercins had once 
been invited. The dingy apartment, 
furnished in green plush, smelled of strong 
cooking and children. 

“Impossible!” Louise sniffed when 


they had escaped. “How can he stand it!” 

All the same, Goodwin, as Clavercin 
well knew, was one of the foremost pub- 
licists in the university. The Goodwins 
went to Europe (second class) almost 
every year for three months, Mrs. Good- 
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win spending the time with the children 
in some remote Saxon hamlet while her 
husband traveled, attended linguistic con- 
gresses, bought books. Of course the Good- 
wins did not count socially in the uni- 
versity or the city, but scholars knew 
Goodwin all over the country. And Clav- 
ercin felt the humorous contempt of this 
older man for university professors who 
“tried to keep up with the ‘bourgeoisie’,” 
as he put it. Scholarship was enough for 
him, and the scholar’s lean life. Wisely 
he had taken the sort of woman who was 
content to cook and wash, bring children 
into the world and look after them, and 
asked nothing better. Was any other sort 
of wife possible for a scholar? 

“What kind of a companion can she be 
for an educated man?” Louise had com- 
mented. 

Clavercin, who had felt the affectionate 
tone of the household, thought that the 
large Saxon-born lady probably had been 
just the sort of companion a man needed 
whose specialty could be understood by 
only a handful of scholars the world over. 

“And, Bea,” Louise chirped on, con- 
sidering the Sailers’ invitation settled, 
“vou really must order a new dress suit. 
I’ve been trying to get that spot off, and 
it won’t come out. Besides, it’s so worn 
and shabby, like a pauper’s.”’ 

“We are paupers!” Clavercin responded 
a little less jovially than usual. 

“Oh, not as bad as that,” his wife cor- 
rected spiritedly. “Wait until you are 
a head professor and Uncle James Osgood 
has given me that legacy and we build 
a house on Beechwood Terrace and give 
nice parties.” 

“Wait until... oh, hell, I forgot 
this is the night of the departmental 
meeting. Caxton spoke to me about it 
particularly yesterday, wanted to know if 
it was convenient.” 

“Oh, Bea-man!” Louise wailed. “I am 
sure the Mallorys are asked too!” 

A crisis threatened, how profound only 
Clavercin knew. 

“You must see Mr. Caxton this morn- 
ing and make him put it off!” 

“Must I?” Clavercin replied, a little 
tartly. “And what if he won’t?” 


Ill 


Most of the classes were held in the 
factory-like Founders’ Hall, up and down 


whose flights of iron stairs the students 
tramped in a solid mass each hour from 
eight-thirty until four. In the morning 
hours which were the more popular, be- 
cause most of the students still brought 
their luncheons with their books and went 
home after their classes, the stairways 
were so jammed that the professors were 
jostled in the throng as, bareheaded, they 
made their way from office to class. Clav- 
ercin was always ruffled by this scramble 
on the stairs and in the halls, and tried to 
avoid it by getting to his classes either 
early or late. Occasionally he was caught 
in the mob and must struggle through the 
press. The students did not recognize him, 
and even if they had recognized him they 
would have jostled just the same, that 
being the western democratic way. And 
the women, too! Clavercin could not easily 
get over his dislike of seeing them chatting 
familiarly with the men in the corners of 
the halls, or sitting in the empty class 
rooms, flirting. He knew that such famil- 
iarity between the sexes meant little, — 
they had been brought up from infancy 
together, and it was probably a healthier 
way than the segregation practised in 
older communities. All the same it of- 
fended something romantic in him that 
he still treasured. 

In a different way he had been dis- 
turbed by the presence in his own classes 
of so many women students, for his morn- 
ing class in “Gen. Lit.” was popular, 
especially with women. The women took 
by prescriptive right all the front benches 
in the room, while the minority of men 
slunk into the rear, as if ashamed of ex- 
posing their mentality before women in 
mass. It was difficult to evoke more than 
a monosyllabic response from the men, 
even by direct question: they seemed ob- 
sessed by a mental diffidence before the 
other sex, with single members of whom 
they had just been on such familiar terms. 
And they felt themselves outnumbered. 

The women were not as a rule pretty or 
even attractive. Clavercin had deter- 
mined from the start to keep the reactions 
of the class room and office as sexless as 
possible. It was not difficult in the major- 
ity of cases, for the women were plain and 
not always tidy. Sometimes a woman 
would linger after class, and when the 
others had drifted away would try to 
bring something into play other than the 
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objective, the impersonal matter between 
them. Calvercin had a way of assembling 
his books and papers while dryly restating 
the question that effectively suppressed 
the personal appeal, and quickly he found 
that he had gained a reputation of being 
“stiff”, even “snobbish”. An incredible 
story went the round of the campus to the 
effect that Professor Clavercin had asked 
his women studets not to bow to him 
outside his class because he did not wish 
to have social relations with them. Mrs. 
Crandall reported this tale to him with 
much amusement. 

“Of course, my boy, I know you never 
said anything as silly as that, but you 
might be a bit less snubby to some of them. 
It isn’t their fault, poor things, that they 
are not all as attractive as Jessica or 
Louise, and they would like to know you, 
— if you’d let them.” 

“They can come to my office when I 
am there, if they need any help,” he pro- 
tested, “just as the men. I don’t recognize 
any difference between the two sexes in 
the university.” 

“That is very well! I wish some of the 
other instructors were as punctilious,” and 
she hinted darkly at a scandal which was 
rife periodically of the trading of favors 
for marks in courses. “That is horrid, of 
course, —I mean to get that man some 
day,”»— she mentioned one of the best 
known members of the faculty, a married 
man, who was notorious for his relations 
with his women students, — “and have 
him publicly expelled from the university. 
I am watching for him, but he is too sly!” 
she said with a determined shake of her 
head. “But you don’t have to freeze the 
poor things.” She laughed merrily. “Wom- 
en are different from men, always will be, 
in education as elsewhere: they get ideas 
differently, apply them differently, more 
personally, emotionally.” 

“T know, — it’s just that —” 

“Why shouldn’t they? Why shouldn’t 
knowledge be vitalized, applied concrete- 
ly, worked into the stuff of life?” she 
demanded. “ Perhaps it is just the positive 
element, what you call ‘personal’, that 
scholarship has lacked, has made it some- 
thing remote from ordinary life, — and 
women will help to change all that. And, 
poor dears, they need the discipline of 
objectivity, — that’s what they are com- 
ing here for. So you will both help each 


other! Only get over that Harvard idea of 
yours that women are not for the higher 
education, —they are for everything, 
the same as men! Don’t think it beneath 
your dignity to teach women: one of 
these days they will be teaching your 
sons, — yes, here in this university and 
elsewhere. The segregation rule is over, in 
this world, my man!” 

In spite of such strong doctrine, which 
he might agree with theoretically, Clav- 
ercin, like many of his colleagues, found 
a subtle deflection in his professional 
work, due to the presence of so many 
women in the classes he taught. It was 
almost intangible. Not, as so often said, 
a lowering of mental standard, for most 
of the women were as able, even abler, 
than the men, and were generally of 
a superior social class, with a more culti- 
vated background, especially the young 
women from rich Jewish families that 
flocked to the so-called culture courses. 
The essential difference, so far as he could 
discover from his own experience and from 
discussion with his colleagues, was the 
kind of reaction women gave to what was 
offered them in class. Unconsciously they 
sought something more than information, 
something, as Mrs. Crandall would put 
it, that they might work directly into their 
own lives. For that reason women often 
chose courses that were not highly con- 
sidered by the faculty, such as the anthro- 
pologist’s, Moon’s, discursive talks on 
strange people and strange ways. They 
were seeking for something with which to 
enlarge their consciousness of life, and 
wherever they found it they responded 
quickly, tenaciously. 

At first when Clavercin entered the 
filled class room, mounted the raised 
platform, removed his coat and hat, and 
opened his note-book, ranging his refer- 
ence books on the dusty desk before him, 
he had experienced a distinct thrill, as of 
an officer taking command of his ship. His 
must be the word, the force, to galvanize 
the dull and wandering minds of fifty-odd 
young men and women. The sound of his 
own voice had something hypnotic for him, 
and as the class sank into a receptive 
stillness, heads bent over note-books, 
hands industriously scribbling, he found 
himself thinking more lucidly, discovering 
new meanings in old matter that had 
hitherto escaped him. As he worked into 
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his subject, seeking those significances, 
those inner relations it had with the larger 
aspects of life, he could feel the stillness 
of note-taking change into a sort of sus- 
pense, and was conscious that the men 
and women before him were too much in- 
terested in what he was saying to take 
notes, were listening, absorbing his mean- 
ing, completely acquiescent. That was the 
moment of triumph, with its own subtle 
thrill, a conscious exercise of power, not 
unlike what the creative artist or the actor 
must experience. “Now,” he thought, 
“T am teaching, I am creating new con- 
sciousness,” and the sentences flowed 
faster, as in his excitement he rose and 
came down from the rostrum, standing 
with his back against the desk in order to 
place his thought more directly into those 
open minds in suspense before him. 

But as the class exercise became routine, 
coming four or five times every week at 
the same hour, he felt this thrill more 
rarely: it was harder to get into the “in- 
spired” mood, and he was often aware of 
painfully groping for cluesin a dull mind, 
and then the students either scribbled con- 
scientiously in their note-books, moved 
restlessly, or stared apathetically out of 
the windows. Then he became irritated, 
with himself, with them, with the whole 
function of teaching, and his voice rasped: 
he made mistakes, over-emphasized, and at 
the conclusion of the hour he felt drained 
of every particle of vitality. Often there 
was a growing numbness in his mind as 
the lecture proceeded in the hot, bad air, 
— the ventilating system never worked, 
and the class room was used every hour. 
He hated himself and resented the uni- 
versity! He could hear through the thin 
partitions similar exercises going on in 
neighboring class rooms or the scraping of 
chairs above or below him as classes on 
other floors were dismissed. “ Pepper’s 
letting ’em out fifteen minutes too early, 
— it’s a scandal!” he thought, and ground 
his teeth for a last lap. “It’s too much 
like a day school,” he would grumble to 
Snow or Beckwith, comparing these rou- 
tine exercises with the meetings in his own 
old University Hall where, ihe a couple 
of hundred young men, some celebrity had 
appeared like a priest or a famous actor, 
and with a detached air had conducted, 
as it were, a religious rite (not wholly 
comprehended no doubt by the neophytes) 
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and then departed, alone, first, his green 
cloth bag clutched under one arm, swing- 
ing a cane like a dandy, in the direction of 
the library or the town, bound for the 
mysteries of his own solitary studies. 

One of Dr. Harris’s great ideas for 
Eureka had been to do away with such 
exhibitions, to substitute “real teaching” 
for the university lecture system, that 
deplorable pumping of so many empty 
words into so many hundreds of idle 
minds. In Eureka the classes were sup- 
posed never to exceed thirty, and for 
a time it was possible to keep them small, 
at least the more advanced ones. But the 
small class coming almost every day did 
not necessarily encourage “real teaching”’, 
whatever that might mean. More often it 
encouraged slackness. And there were so 
many ways of shirking, known only to the 
conscientious teacher when he was tired or 
bored or abstracted. He might save up 
frugally on the matter prepared so as to 
have enough for another exercise, or per- 
mit some talky student to air his futile 
ideas wordily while the rest of the class 
sat by and kept points on the discussion, 
or set papers, and so forth. 

Nor did he often get that exhilarating 
stimulus from “keen young minds” that 
people talked about sloppily. Young minds 
are not often keen, — rather, cloudy and 
lethargic, unless prodded by competitive 
excitement. And his classes were very often 
mixed, containing candidates for the 
higher degrees, school teachers, casual 
listeners from the city, irregulars. The 
special trouble with his subject was that it 
attracted many irregulars with a desire 
for entertainment. This fact gave him 
a sense of being meretricious, not really 
“scholarly”, and regarded condescend- 
ingly by his fellows in the faculty who 
were engaged in science or the more 
“solid” subjects. It prodded him to fill his 
lectures with useless references, pedantic 
displays of scholarship that he realized few 
of those who listened would ever use. Nor 
did he himself greatly value this aspect 
of his subject nor believe that literature 
should be so treated even in a university 
course. The living breath of life, — that is 
what it once had been, should be to-day, 
if anything, — and it was that which he 
really wanted to give these crude, inex- 
pert youths, that which some of them 
thirsted for, — “inspiration” they called 
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it. Yet an academic pudicity made him 
withold just this element of his subject as 
much as possible, a shamed fear of not 
being “scholarly”. 

So, often after class he retreated to his 
office, a cubby-hole in the embrasure 
of a pseudo-Gothic window, divided by 
a shiny varnished partition from other 
cubby-holes, in an utter depression and 
exhaustion of spirit, produced by this 
sort of thwarted functioning. It seemed to 
him then that a university ought not to 
pretend to “teach” literature, any more 
than life ought to confine its activity 
strictly to the tabulation of fact, the ex- 
ploration scientifically of stratified ideas! 
And in such moods he growled savagely 
at the graduate students lying in wait for 
him in the outer office in order to suck 
from his wearied brain some morsel for 
their theses and dissertations. 

There in his office he transacted the 
mass of “paper business” that accumu- 
lated every day. It seemed that for every 
professor in the university there must be 
several officials with stenographers whose 
sole business it was to bombard the har- 
assed teacher with questions, reports, 
abstracts of minutes, and so forth, which 
the recipient did not quite dare to chuck 
unanswered into the wastebasket and 
permitted to accumulate in a dusty heap 
upon his desk until the end of the term 
gave him courage to clean out the rubbish. 
He cursed the inventor of “statistics”, the 
cancerous growth of the measuring habit 
that tried to apply its yardstick to the 
most intimate affairs of the spirit. Beck- 
with was able to extract a certain amount 
of humor out of this “paperasse”, as he 
called it, framing his replies in mock 
seriousness. “Now would you say that 
Susie Jones had an industrious intelligence 
or an intelligent industry?” 

“And to think that in our college one 
old maid did most of all this record-keep- 
ing and the president wrote his letters in 
his own hand, — bully ones too, no ‘it 
seems to me’, or ‘may I call your atten- 
tion to the following’ stuff!” Clavercin 
groaned. 

It was all part of that factory process — 
“system” (perhaps the most hated word 
on Clavercin’s private index) — that the 
university was imitating from the business 
world. It was the factory symbol that in- 
evitably suggested itself to him whenever 
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he entered this building, with its semi- 
fireproof construction, its crowded corri- 
dors, and murmuring class rooms. He 
could not get away from the sense of the 
symbol while he stayed in class or office or 
seminar room. The spare figure of the 
black-haired instructor in mathematics, 
Horatio Memnor, who had the adjoining 
room in the morning hour, emerging with 
a bundle of neatly folded papers, his dark 
coat sprinkled with blackboard dust, his 
long hair greasy and uncut, his trousers 
bagging, was that of a factory foreman, 
and the innocent Memnor (who was a con- 
scientious teacher) irritated him unrea- 
sonably. He felt that the foppish Sidney 
Lamp, with his affected intonation, his 
eyeglass, and eternal harping on “form”, 
“what we should give our students is 
a sense of form,” was more nearly right. 

Why should education be left to the 
unkempt, the sallow, the anemic? He 
knew well enough that it was because 
Memnor received the same small salary 
that he had, and even by doing extra 
work, tutoring and night teaching, he 
could hardly support the little white-faced 
woman he had married, — Mrs. Memnor 
looked exactly like a frightened rabbit, — 
and his one small child. You couldn’t get 
the graces and the abilities for eighteen 
hundred a year! It was the poverty of the 
calling that made it, in a commercial en- 
vironment like Eureka, America, so in- 
ferior. But, as Beckwith pointed out, it 
had always been poor, originally an ap- 
pendage of the church. One must have an 
inner sense of superiority, a glow for one’s 
office, a passion for the great objective, 
learning. A few had that, like old Bay- 
berry, like poor Dexter with his laboratory 
mice and his morphine wife, — and Mem- 
nor too? Perhaps. 

His afternoon class was better. There 
was less of a crowd in the big building, 
a more cloistered air. The students too 
were different, fewer schoolboys and girls, 
“lunch-basket students”, more of the 
older, graduate order; for most of the 
specifically graduate courses, the semi- 
nars, were held in the afternoon. The 
atmosphere was mellower, more what 
should be expected in a university. Yet, 
as a rule, the graduate student was not an 
inspiring individual. He was usually a 
teacher, seeking a higher degree in order 
to improve his position, — a rather color- 
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less specimen, too evidently starved in 
body and spirit in his concentration on 
the coveted higher degree. He was avid, 
sucking like a leech from the instructor all 
that he might have within him. Clavercin 
rose from the two hour period drained, 
exhausted, sometimes irritated by the 
pertinacious zeal of some frowsy dull 
woman who had bored into his mind as 
she would thumb a library catalogue or 
extract notes from a reference book. Why 
could they not wash! Even the bath was 
a luxury reserved for the leisured class. 


IV 

At the start of the term there was the 
process of sorting these advanced students 
into courses, of trying to fit them with 
special subjects for “investigation”. This 
Teutonic process, indelibly stamped on 
the American university now for a full 
generation, might be efficacious in the 
sciences, where presumably subjects for 
special examinations were exhaustless, 
but in the humanities it was devastating, 
producing under forced draft a terrific 
amount of waste material that moldered 
on the shelves of university libraries or 
was ultimately carried out to the dump 
by the scavenger. For one useful, illumi- 
nating piece of “research” sponsored by 
the university, crowned by. the achieve- 
ment of a higher degree, there must be at 
least a hundred aimless, dull, utterly futile 
products, whose sole utility was to train 
some second-rate mind, fit only for elemen- 
tary teaching, how to use a card catalogue 
and other apparatus of scholarship. The 
very sight of a dissertation or thesis gave 
Clavercin an attack of mental nausea. 
Somehow all this applied scholarship was 
killing the root of the matter it was ap- 
plied to. American universities that gave 
so much attention to the teaching and 
investigating of “literature” were the 
most unliterary places in the world, most 
purely barbarous in spirit. There were not 
a dozen members of the Eureka faculty 
who could write a well expressed letter, 
hardly that number who recognized a 
literary allusion beyond the limits of the 
popular “Kolumnist” in the “Daily 
Thunderer”. And yet, employing the jar- 
gon of the laboratory, they tried to run the 
fine essences of spirit through their 
strainers, classify and label the “results”’. 

The acme of this imbecility appeared in 
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the pompous examinations held toward 
the close of the term for the candidates for 
higher degrees who had finally succeeded 
in finding subjects for “investigation”’, 
and after months of harassing effort had 
produced papers that some instructor 
would sponsor. At the set time the com- 
mittee of the faculty designated to ex- 
amine the candidate assembled in a sem- 
inar room, supposably arrayed in cap 
and gown, though this bit of academic 
pomposity was often relaxed, but the 
candidate must invariably don the cos- 
tume. If the candidate were a woman, as 
was often the case, the black gown hid 
well enough an indifferent dress, the flat 
cap a mop of loose hair. To Clavercin one 
of these feminine figures in academic cos- 
tume always recalled the intentionally 
comic note of the scene in The Merchant of 
Venice where the learned Portia so glibly 
puts to rout the pundits of the law. A 
masquerade which he could not take 
seriously. The examiners having ranged 
themselves around the long table with the 
chairman at the head, presently the nerv- 
ous candidate was summoned to the 
ordeal and graciously permitted to sit. 
Thereupon one by one the different pro- 
fessors put their questions, covering their 
own fields, to the bewildered candidate. 
This was something of a game, easily 
recognized. The examining professor de- 
sired to show his own expertness, to shine 
and gain prestige in the eyes of his col- 
leagues, and at the same time was desirous 
that the candidate should not disgrace him 
by misunderstanding his points or betray- 
ing an ignorance of his pet technicalities. 
So the question must be deftly combined 
with a mnemonic hint, and if the candidate 
blundered or hesitated the hint must be 
made more obvious. Clavercin, observing 
the professional tactics, often wondered 
sardonically how many of the examiners 
could pass an examination if each one 
were set to quizzing the others, — or in- 
deed could pass their own questions! 
The farce of the system appeared most 
fully when the professors who had given 
courses taken by the candidate happened 
to be out of residence and their colleagues 
undertook to examine the candidate on 
unfamiliar fields. Then the candidate had 
an easy time, the questions were of a broad 
simplicity: he might even boldly improvise 
an answer, trusting to luck that the 
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learned examiner would be hazy on that 
special matter. 

After a couple of hours of this the can- 
didate was excused, allowed to fidget 
nervously in the gloom of an outer office 
or hall while the examiners discussed the 
case and voted to give or to withhold the 
degree. That moment, when the door 
closed upon the candidate and the ex- 
aminers stretched, lighted cigarettes per- 
haps, and regarded each other, was both 
comic and humiliating. Clavercin won- 
dered how really intelligent, well trained 
men could maintain their gravity or self- 
respect after one of these performances. 
The chairman began, “It seems to me 
that the candidate was only superficially 
prepared on,” or “Miss Smith was evi- 
dently very nervous, she did not do full 
credit to herself in my subject, but —” 
Clavercin got into the way of voting 
always “yes” in every case. It was either 
that or “no”, and after once being obliged 
to inform a Miss Smith that the com- 
mittee had refused her the degree and 
having her collapse on his hands in hys- 
terical sobbing, her year’s grubbing thrown 
away, while his inner mind knew that she 
was no worse informed on these matters 
than Miss Jones, her predecessor, he de- 
cided that the safer, more humane course 
was invariably to grant the degree to any 
one who had gone through the required 
ritual. In revenge he amused himself by 
framing subtle questions which he blandly 
and apologetically proffered, questions 
that an alert student could easily answer 
without much erudition, but which often 
puzzled his expert colleagues. At last he 
gave over attending the examinations, ex- 
plaining frankly to the chairman of his 
departmental group who had charge of 
such matters that he recognized he was 
not a scholar himself and felt that he had 
no business in playing the rdle before the 
neophytes of the system. Caxton, the 
chairman of the group, himself one of 
the foremost philologists of the country, 
for whom Clavercin had profound respect 
and admiration, received this communica- 
tion with characteristic liberality. 

“T am sorry, Clavercin,” he said. “ You 
may not be a scholar in some senses of the 
word, but you are a very useful man in 
Eureka because you can make your 
students understand literature and care 
for it.” 


Clavercin reddened boyishly. 

“And that’s one thing surely a univer- 
sity should do. As to this degree business, 
I feel very much as you do about it. But 
what can we do? The president, as you 
know, is all the time pushing us to 
‘produce’. If we haven’t our quota of 
doctors and masters we’ll have our present 
small budget cut. They want results, 
things they can print in annual reports, 
show to trustees and rich men, and all 
that. And the schools want teachers that 
have the higher degree whether they know 
anything worth while or not. It’s stand- 
ardization,” said the great scholar with 
a weary frown. All this useless degree giv- 
ing business occupied so much of his time 
that he was years behind in his own work, 
was over-due, so to speak, on the delivery 
of promised investigations, falling behind 
in the competitive race for publication. 
What was worse, a fine instrument of a 
rare perception, such as Caxton’s mind, 
without any doubt was being dulled in a 
meaningless routine that any third-rate 
pedant could have done as acceptably. 

As the two men stepped out from the 
empty Hall, where some janitors were 
sweeping up the day’s debris, into the 
smoky twilight, Clavercin, moved by the 
older man’s kindness, exclaimed bitterly: 
“T know well enough what I should do if I 
had the courage. That’s the worst of a 
university: it takes the courage out of 
you. Like the church — or a government 
bureau. It gives you a pitiful sort of secu- 
rity, for which you barter your inde- 
pendence, and some soft phrases to drug 
your soul with!” 

Caxton reflectively lighted a cigarette. 

“T know,” he said. “Yet it is a bigger 
thing to live uncompromisingly within 
than merely to get out, don’t you think? 
We need you and Beckwith, men who are 
not precisely ‘scholars’. . . . How is the 
play getting on?” 

“The play? ...Oh, I had almost 
forgotten it.” 

At the further end of the campus the 
biological laboratories were ablaze with 
yellow lights, which burned far into the 
evening. There, at least, in pure science, 
Clavercin liked to think, they had stu- 
dents to deal with who were interested in 
the subject for itself, not because it might 
bring them a job. The teacher also could 
be at the same time an investigator: his 
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teaching and his own intellectual life went 
hand in hand, as it should go in all de- 
partments of the university. But the 
science men, the biologists and pre-medical 
men, as well as the chemists and physicists 
had their own troubles, as Clavercin had 
often heard them relate. As soon as they 
had trained a promising student, got him 
a small appointment in the laboratory, he 
was at once subjected to temptation to 
sell himself into commercial medicine or 
business. “I have three applications for 
good men in teaching biology, but the 
jobs only pay three thousand or less, and I 
don’t know how to fill them,” Dexter told 
him. “First-rate men won’t go to those 
places, ‘bury themselves’, as they call it, 
in a laboratory and teaching.” 

He himself, as Clavercin well knew, had 
refused the bait often, saying simply, “I 
am not a business man....I ama 
scholar!” 

And he had a tonic scorn for those 
who “sold themselves” for women and 
“trash”. All the same, if Dexter had taken 
more of this “trash”, his wife might not 
have gone to drugs to still the fatigues and 
dreariness of their family life. It was an 
infernal problem! The world was finding 
out every day how it could make profit 
out of the labors of scholars and ruthlessly 
drafting them into the universal processes 
of gain. Few could resist. And the worst 
was that the higher authorities in the 
university itself aided and abetted the 
prostitution, advertizing the utility values 
of the wares they had to offer. 

Clavercin liked to drop in at the little 
yellow brick building where Dexter had 
his private laboratory and watch the man 
at work over his long bench. There was a 
perpetual smell of animals in the place,— 
just now Dexter was experimenting with a 
new pneumonia serum and used for this 
purpose a lot of roosters. Dexter did not 
seem to mind the smells. There at his 
bench, often in shirt-sleeves, his pipe in 
his mouth, meditatively studying a column 
of data he had set down in fine writing, he 
seemed utterly at peace, removed from all 
the preoccupations which annoyed Claver- 
cin, unconscious of the ugliness of his im- 
mediate world, of the pettiness of aca- 
demic routine, — yes even of the squalor 
of his own home to which presently he 
must return, to find his wife in a stupor, 
his children unkempt or on the loose, or 
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even the flat shut up, deserted, as had been 
the case several times. Then he must set 
forth to find his family, bring the wretched 
woman from the spot to which she had 
wandered. Clavercin, realizing all this, had 
stabs of self-reproach. He too should rise 
above the immediate, the appearance of 
things, and become absorbed in the deeper 
current of ideas. Only the scientists, —- 
and not all of them by any means, — 
seemed to have this engrossing absorption 
in the world of thought, the single-minded 
devotion and pure enthusiasm that reli- 
gion had once given men. Was it because 
the real man of science lived more com- 
pletely aloof from the world as it is to-day 
than any other intellectual? His inner life, 
more like that of the Indian sage, pro- 
foundly convinced of the unreality of ap- 
pearances, absorbed in the search for an 
ultimate reality. 

“If I were starting again I’d go into 
science,” Clavercin would say to himself, 
as in another age a distracted man might 
say, “I’ll enter the church.” And he 
urged all his students who he thought had 
any mental powerand aptitude for thought 
to spend their time in the university, 
not in reading literature and writing, but 
in trying to understand the process of 
science, “so that when you are ready to 
say something you will realize more clearly 
what our world is.” 

Dexter laid aside his pipe, removed the 
green shade from his eyes, pushed back 
his papers, and said slowly, with a little 
sardonic smile, “It looks as if I had been 
on the wrong track, — two years’ work 
must go into the discard! . . . Well, shall 
we go over to the club and have a game of 
billiards?” 

Without more ado, more emotional ex- 
plosion, he put out the lights, locked the 
door, and forgot the futility of his labor. 
Clavercin regarded Dexter’s thick, rather 
fleshy figure, his livid plain face, with 
admiration. He was a farmer’s son from 
Wisconsin, and perhaps had acquired from 
his farmer ancestors this quiet acceptance 
of the uncertainties of nature with which 
they had struggled for many generations. 

At this hour many of the younger mem- 
bers of the faculty came to the club to 
play billiards, read the magazines, and 
write letters. There was a subdued air of 
relaxation about that somewhat dingy 
institution, which gave the new members 
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an illusion of clubdom. Around the billiard 
tables they gossiped a little, talked shop: 
they were too tired or bored to discuss 
much else. With the increasing degree of 
specialization they were cut off from each 
other in little provinces of thought and in- 
terest: knowledge had become an archi- 
pelago of small islands instead of a single 
continent. One popular idea about uni- 
versity life, — that there were “stimulat- 
ing contacts” among so many exceptional 
men, — was largely an illusion. Either 
they were too busy or too narrow in their 
culture and their interest to give much in 
general conversation. And the women, 
who invaded the faculty club as all other 
departments of the university, hampered 
free male intercourse. So they played bil- 
liards and read the magazines, and at six 
forty-five hurried off to the domestic 
hearth, all but the few young men who 
lived at the club. 
V 

There was one girl in Clavercin’s general 
class who from the beginning piqued his cu- 
riosity. Often as he talked, especially in his 
more open moods, when the subject touched 
him personally and he desired to get into 
the consciousness of the blank faces be- 
fore him the sense of importance he him- 
self felt, he found his gaze resting on the 
face of this girl, who usually sat directly 
beneath him in the front row. Estelle 
Lambert. She was lithe, light, with a mass 
of reddish gold hair rippling over a small, 
well shaped head, a broad low forehead, 
thin nose, and long hands. She gave the 
impression of some ripening thing, open- 
ing, blooming almost from day to day be- 
fore his eyes as he watched her. Inciden- 
tally he learned that she came from a small 
town in Texas: this was her third year in 
the university. Occasionally she came to 
his office on the fourth floor for consulta- 
tion, which was as impersonal, as reserved, 
as the instructor could make these pro- 
fessional interviews. Yet as she sat beside 
his desk, the sheets of her written paper 
between them while he discussed the 
matter, he was conscious of an extraor- 
dinary living quality in the girl. He 
wanted to ask her personal questions, to 
satisfy his curiosity about her origin, about 
herself. Rarely since he had taught in the 
university had such a vivid consciousness 
of an individuality come to him from a 
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student. Yet he refrained from stepping 
over the impersonal line he hadestablished, 
partly from diffidence, partly from fear of 
misconceptions, and partly no doubt from 
enjoyment of the mystery which the girl’s 
face, her carriage, — the objective sense 
of her, — offered him. So it went for a 
term, a second term, in a continuing 
course; and again after an interval she 
was registered for a third term. Here he 
noted an indefinable change in face and 
manner of the girl, a challenge to him, 
the world, a sullen defiance, and an in- 
creasing reserve. 

Her mind was as curious to him as her 
person. She was, as so many of his stu- 
dents, often crude in expression, nearly 
illiterate, and naive, —the child of the 
small town with its semi-sophistications. 
But she was never common, and occasion- 
ally her thinking emitted a glint of per- 
ception that stirred him. Here was a child 
from Cascadilla, Texas, who looked out at 
the universe with the unblinking gaze of a 
pioneer, the freshness of a primitive race. 
Something, he felt, might be coming from 
that sort of product, from an Estelle 
Lambert. And then suddenly her papers 
failed to appear; she cut the class or slunk 
in late and took a seat among the men in 
the rear. From that more distant place she 
regarded him with sombre, savagely cynical 
eyes, — she never took notes, and at the 
close of the hour disappeared in the throng. 

One day he sent for her, and when she 
appeared in his office demanded curtly, 
“What’s the matter, Miss Lambert?” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“At this rate you will fail, — and that is 
a serious matter for you. Where is your 
written work?” 

She did not answer, but instead stared 
blankly at him. Tears formed and dropped 
unheeded over the edge of her eyes to the 
note-book she held. Clavercin, discom- 
fited, wheeled in his chair and gazed out of 
the window, talking in a cold precise 
manner, hoping that she would recover 
control of herself. This sort of thing, hys- 
teria, nerves, he had had experience with 
before, and he detested it as one of the in- 
conveniences of teaching women. When 
again he turned he met that same gaze of 
speechless misery, and behind it he read 
vaguely a tragedy, something gone wrong. 
He stopped speaking, then said abruptly, 
“Well, tell me!” 
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Slowly she shook her head, as if to say, 
“T can’t — it’s too late.” 

“You had better ask for leave and go 
home,” he advised. “Drop out for the 
term.” 

When thereafter she no longer came to 
his class he supposed that she had taken 
his advice. He missed her, and his mind 
still went back to the painful blankness of 
her look as the tears rolled over her eye- 
lids. What was the matter? What had 
blighted that bloom? In most cases he 
would have forgotten the incident in the 
turn of the treadmill as something trivial. 
But with Estelle Lambert he could not 
forget, and recalling that she had been 
living in the Women’s Hall he went to see 
Mrs. Crandall. 

“What has happened to Estelle Lam- 
bert?” he asked. “ Did she go home? Some 
trouble there, I think.” 

Mrs. Crandall’s mobile face sobered. 

“T don’t think she has left the univer- 
sity. | saw her on the campus the other 
day. She isn’t in the Hall this term. Liv- 
ing in some boarding place, in an apart- 
ment. I hate those places, but Dr. Harris 
won’t let us build any more women’s 
dormitories, even if we could get the 
money, and I think we could. He says the 
trustees feel the university is too much of a 
woman’s college as it is, and yet they go 
on accepting the women. Three-fourths of 
our women students are now living out- 
side, with no sort of supervision, no decent 
social life, and I feel responsible for them.” 
She concluded her complaint, and char- 
acteristically went back to the immediate 
matter. “Ill send for Miss Lambert and 
try to find out what is the trouble. Let me 
see what courses she is taking this term 
besides yours.” 

She sent for the girl’s card, and glanced 
down it, murmuring, “Liddell, Cross, 
Clavercin, Plant, Plant . . .” Her face 
grew more sombre. “Plant, four terms 
running . . . a good deal of Plant,” she 
commented meaningly. “I'll let you know, 
Beaman, what I find out.” 

Late that afternoon Mrs. Crandall sent 
a messenger for Clavercin. When he 
reached her office, she said, “‘Can you go 
with me? I may need your help!” 

As they got into the cab waiting before 
the entrance Mrs. Crandall gave an ad- 
dress to the driver, and turning to Claver- 
cin laid a hand on his arm. 
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“T am terribly afraid we are too late! 
She hasn’t gone home, and she isn’t at 
that place where she has been boarding. 
She’s somewhere in the city. I got an ad- 
dress out of one of her friends, and I am 
going to try that. It’s awful to think what 
she’s going through, poor girl!” 

Mrs. Crandall belonged to the genera- 
tion that avoided naming unpleasant facts 
although she herself never blinked a neces- 
sary fact. Clavercin understood from her 
broken remarks what she meant him to 
know, and he was silent, seeing again the 
lovely girl he had looked at and wondered 
about all these months. The disturbance 
that he had divined which had cut across 
the girl’s unfolding was about to be re- 
vealed in some tragic event, and yet, was 
anything ever fully revealed? Those flam- 
ing eyes, that tense figure! How little 
one could know about another being! 

“T had to have some one with me,” 
Mrs. Crandall repeated. “And I thought 
you and Louise might — possibly —” 

“Of course,” he said readily, rather 
dreading the exposure of Estelle Lambert 
to the sharp, sure judgments of his wife, 
who was easily censorious. 

“T couldn’t ask the Mallorys, — for 
various reasons,” Mrs. Crandall ex- 
plained. Clavercin wondered if it was be- 
cause of Mallory’s official position in the 
university or because of Mrs. Mallory. 
Plant, he remembered, was a friend of the 
Mallorys, went there often. 

The cab drew up at last before a large 
brick house, which even in its dinginess, 
its mansard roof ugliness, had an air of 
having once been of importance in its 
world. There were no signs on it or 
evidence of its having been turned into 
apartments. With its strip of neglected 
open ground on either side, a rusty iron 
fence in front, it had a reserved appear- 
ance, as if it still tried to keep itself apart 
from the general decay of its neighbors. 
Mrs. Crandall opened the cab door before 
the driver could get down from his seat. 

“You had better stay here, Beaman,” 
she said, “until I want you.” 

She looked up at the forbidding old 
house and, lifting up her skirt, she walked 
resolutely to the door and rang the bell. 
After a time the door opened, and Mrs. 
Crandall stepped inside. She was gone a 
long time, and Clavercin, — whose mind 
had been in a dull muse over the events of 
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the day, the picture of the fresh loveliness 
of the Texas girl, her eager mind, the 
sense of unfolding life she had given him, 
crossed by perceptions of the ugly sordid 
street now becoming vague in the March 
twilight, — began to be uneasy, thinking 
he should ring the house bell and try to 
find out what was detaining Mrs. Cran- 
dall. Then she appeared, coming in her de- 
termined stride down the cement walk, 
her mobile face set for swift action. 

“It’s the worst,” she said succinctly. 
“You must go over to the City Hospital 

. it’s only a few blocks east, try to 
find Dr. Cranje, — he’s an interne there 
. .. at any rate get some doctor there 
and an ambulance. I must stay here.” 

Clavercin without a question set out for 
the hospital. There were delays, questions, 
the return to the old house, more waiting. 
It seemed to Clavercin as if some dreary 
fate was being run out just off the stage, 
something that he saw scorchingly, in all 
its details, as if he were present, but with- 
out words, soundlessly, as if it were too 
bad for words. When finally the door of 
the brick house opened and the doctor 
appeared with Mrs. Crandall, holding a 
swathed form between them, Clavercin 
directed the cab to move down the block 
and helped lift the girl into the ambulance. 

“No need your coming to the hospital,” 
the doctor said gruffly, “better not!” 

So Mrs. Crandall and Clavercin walked 
up the block towards their cab while the 
ambulance started in the opposite direc- 
tion. Mrs. Crandall was breathing hard, 
her mouth with the full teeth set, and her 
hands nervously wringing a piece of 
“i she was holding. 

hen they were again in the cab, Mrs. 
Crandall said, “I must telegraph her 
le. Tell him to go to the nearest in, 
he wouldn’t tell! Of course . .. but I 
know,” she said in a low tense voice. “I 
know! Either that man goes to prison or 
I leave the university.” 

Her dark eyes glowed. They were silent. 
Suddenly she exclaimed, “As if that will 
do any good now! As if anything will do 
any good. . . . Oh, my God!” 

She shuddered and broke into sobs, 
reaching helplessly for Clavercin’s hand. 


VI 


“Either that man is kicked out of the 
university, shown up to the world for 


what he is, or I will resign and give the 
whole story to the newspapers!” Mrs, 
Crandall repeated to Clavercin. The girl 
had died at the hospital, had not come 
out of her coma since she was taken there 
that March evening. Her parents had ar- 
rived merely to take the body back with 
them. Clavercin and Mrs. Crandall met 
them at the railroad station. The woman 
had something of her daughter’s quick 
charm, alertness; the man was stolid, 
obviously less intelligent than his wife; 
panes too much stunned to comprehend 
ully what had happened. Neither one, 
Clavercin suspected, really wanted to 
know what had happened, shrank from 
the facts, accepted without question the 
medical euphemisms that the clever young 
interne proffered. 

“Tt’s best so,” Clavercin admitted to 
Mrs. Crandall. “What good would it do 
them to know the truth?” 

“None!” she agreed sadly. 

“And I don’t believe you can get Plant, 
even if he were the one. You see you don’t 
know.” 

Mrs. Crandall gave him a withering 
look. She had already seen Dean Dolittle, 
who was acting president while Dr. Harris 
was away. Dolittle had been unsatisfac- 
tory, timid about taking any action until 
the president arrived. 

“So much harm would be done the in- 
stitution,” he said to Mrs. Crandall, “if 
we act precipitately in this.” 

He too had questioned the Dean of 
Women’s positive conviction. His attitude 
was one of unconcealed relief that thus far 
the newspapers had not got hold of the 
matter, that it might never get into print. 

“He’s such a trimmer,” Mrs. Crandall 
said resentfully. “Thank heaven, Harris is 
not that!” 

But when Harris returned a few weeks 
later Mrs. Crandall found his sympathies, 
so quick ordinarily, cold to her. Dolittle 
had prejudiced the case, implying that 
Mrs. Crandall had an unreasonable sus- 
picion of “our distinguished colleague”, 
the head of the Maxwell Memorial Labo- 
ratory, brother-in-law of one trustee, in- 
fluential in the city, one of the most nota- 
ble men on the faculty. Of course there 
had been talk about Tom Plant. It was 
true that his manners with students were 
too free, that he encouraged undesirable 
intimacies; there had been another case, 
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nothing as bad as this; but Mrs. Plant had 
stood stanchly by him, as she would this 
time. The best thing to do was to forget 
the unhappy incident, best for the poor 
girl’s memory, for her parents, for the 
university and the community. A great 
deal of morbid interest had been avoided, 
fortunately. “One must take into con- 
sideration the university’s position. 

“And not the university’s responsibility 
for the girl?” Mrs. Crandall demanded. 

As to that Dr. Harris was vague. It was 
clear that pressure had been brought to 
bear on him before he met the Dean of 
Women, more serious pressure than that 
of the soft-spoken Dolittle. 

“Tn short,” Clavercin laughed sardonic- 
ally, “the tune is ‘Hush! Hush! Don’t let 
Anybody Know!’” 

As he thought of things in terms of 
plays, he felt that a comedy might be 
framed on the situation as he got it from 
Mrs. Crandall, — trustees, officials, fac- 
ulty, all scuttling from the horrid truth, 
covering up their cowardice by mumbling 
phrases about “protecting the good name 
of the university”, “if it got about that 
such things happened here”, and so forth. 

“T can’t see it as comedy,” Mrs. Cran- 
dall replied sombrely. 

“Nor do I, — but I see the university 
as comic when it tries to act — humanly.” 

“I am tired,” Mrs. Crandall sighed. 
“Beaman, I am going away. I have failed. 
Yes, — you don’t have to say nice things, 
— I have failed here in what I tried to do 
for Eureka, for the education of women, 
for women themselves. This isn’t the only 
case. Dr. Harris no longer listens to me, — 
he is jealous or suspicious because I have 
thwarted some of his cheap plans... . 
Yes, I shall leave at the close of the term, 
go to Europe for a while.” 

Clavercin thought this was nothing 
more than the morbid reaction of fatigue 
which came to all in their profession, when 
some slight rebuff takes on huge signifi- 
cance. He hoped that a few months of 
travel and rest, new scenes for her eager 
eyes, old friends and memories in England, 
would restore the balance of her en- 
thusiastic buoyant spirit. Mrs. Crandall 
was under a strain and might be doing a 
prominent member of the faculty a great 
injustice. 


But when he happened on Tom Plant, 
lolfing in the lounging room of the faculty 
club, sucking a black cigar in his thick 
rolling lips, his green eyes just peering 
through heavy lids, he had an unaccount- 
able sudden aversion for the man, who 
drawled out lazily, in a Virginian accent, 
“How goes it, Beaman!” Clavercin glared 
at Plant without returning his greeting. 
The moment after, he realized how child- 
ish his gesture was. 

His mind wandered off to the different 
aspects of the case, to the tragic signifi- 
cance of the multitudinous other cases 
like this girl’s. The university after all 
merely repeated the attitude of society in 
general, a shame-faced, horrified, hush-it- 
up-in-the-dark attitude. He was not clear 
what society or a university should do 
about sex eruptions, whether anything 
could be done effectively. But at least 
they might try to be honest about it. 
Why had the girl submitted, gone to that 
awful fate, in her misery? Because she had 
not dared tell any one who could have 
helped her. She had not dared go home to 
her parents and face Cascadilla, nor go to 
Mrs. Crandall and face the university, — 
nor to anybody! It was part of the pre- 
tense of the American university that the 
institution acted as parent and exercised 
supervision over the students entrusted 
to it. Either the university should dis- 
claim any responsibility for the lives of 
the young people who came to it or it 
should act, as Mrs. Crandall would have 
it act, like mother and father. Either 
learning must be impersonal or personal, 
— not both. 

“What are you writing these days, 
Clavercin?” old Bayberry asked, with 
kindly interest in the younger man. 

“A play about abortion,” Clavercin 
replied. 

“What —” Bayberry stammered. 

“Yes — abortion — you know what it 
is, don’t you? It’s common enough.” 

“TI don’t like unpleasant themes,” 
Bayberry remarked coldly. “Why must 
you young writers choose subjects that 
nice people don’t talk about?” 

“Because, I suppose, nice people don’t 
talk about ’em enough.” 

The play went rapidly, wrote itself as 
he felt. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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The editors will be glad to publish brief letters from readers relating to topics 
discussed by Forum contributors, or to any views expressed in these columns 


Writing en Train 


What, may we ask Mr. Waxman, is his 
recipe when his neighbor has had the disease 
of his choice, is a Christian Scientist, or a 
mental healer? 


Did I tell you we have left the city and 
that I am now a commuter! Yes, we’ve 
moved out to Fentonhurst. 

Now please understand that I have no 
objections to living at Fentonhurst. It’s a 
delightful place, blessed with unlimited 
quantities of the freshest possible air and 
all that. No, indeed, I don’t mind living at 
Fentonhurst. It is getting there that wor- 
ries me, for, let me break it gently, Fen- 
tonhurst is exactly one hour and thirty- 
two minutes from Grand Central, and to 
make the situation absolutely perfect 
they have to change the electric engine to 
a soot scow at Bridgetown! 

I have breakfast now at 6:50 which of 
course is really 5:50 in the morning, if we 
didn’t have daylight saving. I have three 
miles to go in The Velocipede (just our 
facetious family way of referring to the 
Ford) on a dirt road in order to catch the 
7:15, and if I don’t make the 5:12 in the 
evening I have to dine in town and wait 
for the 9:02. That’s Fentonhurst for you. 

After we had been out there about a 
week or so, I casually mentioned to Elaine 
that it seemed rather a long ride for a 
commuter who had been accustomed to 
the conveniences of city life. She looked 
at me a moment in silence. Then as the 
light of an idea seemed to break out all 
over her face, she said: “Gilbert, I’ve got 
it.” 








“Got what!” I inquired, none too 
ecstatically. 

“Why, of course,” she continued cryp- 
tically, “it’s just the thing. You can 
spend your time on the train writing your 
pieces for the magazines.” 

“By Jove,” I said, “that’s a splendid 
idea. I will.” 

The next morning when I boarded the 
7:15 | took my newspapers, my note-book, 
and my fountain pen to the very last car 
and carefully seated myself as far away 
from everybody else as I possibly could. i 
didn’t want perfect strangers peeping over 
my shoulder and wondering what I was 
up to, so I began a little essay on “The 
Advantages of Living in the Country”. | 
printed that title in neat capitals at the 
top of the first page of my note-book and 
put underneath it, “by Gilbert Merkle”. 
Then I began working in earnest and, do 
you know, I could hardly believe it was 
true when we stopped at Bridgetown to 
change engines. I had been so absorbed in 
my writing that I hadn’t noticed how far 
we had come. Now, Bridgetown is a sort 
of junction, and there’s always such a 
crowd waiting to get on that you can’t 
possibly keep a seat to yourself after you 
leave there, so it was no surprise to have 
some one plump down next to me as the 
train pulled out, but as he was reading his 
paper very intently I just kept on with 
my writing and took no notice of him. All 
of a sudden this man, this perfect stranger, 
leaned over and said: “‘ Excuse me, but are 
you by any chance any relation to Otto 
Merkle who works for Fleischlauser, 
Armstrong, & Butt — the knit-goods peo- 
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ple? I saw your name on that piece you’re 
writing and I wondered.” Suppressing my 
boiling indignation at having my privacy 
broken in on in this uncouth manner, I 
merely said, “No,” and gathering up all 
my effects I left the car precipitately and 
stood in the smoker for the rest of the trip. 

That horrible experience made me re- 
solve never to put my name on the top of 
a manuscript again. In my ignorance of 
the inordinate curiosity and consummate 
vulgarity of human nature I thought that 
it was due entirely to the chance discovery 
of my name on my essay that prompted 
that objectionable person to address me. 
I later discovered that it was nothing of 
the kind, for, would you believe it, as I 
was warming to my theme on the way 
home that very evening I was suddenly 
disturbed from my work by hearing a 
raucous sort of chuckle alongside me, and 
when I looked up a man with a lot of hair 
on his face and pencil marks on his collar 
said: “Say, that line you just wrote about 
the women having the long end of the 
stick in a commuter’s home gives me a 

d giggle. I wish Minnie could see it. 
he’d have a fit.” Without so much as ut- 
tering a word I just glared at the man, 
put away my pen, a began reading the 
baseball results in my evening paper, al- 
though, personally, I loathe the game. I 
never was so mortified in my life. 

For days after that I had the hardest 
time going on with my piece because, 
naturally, as soon as any one came along 
to share my seat I ceased writing. This 
write-and-run sort of thing went along 
for quite a while until a rather bright no- 
tion occurred to me. Instead of putting 
the title on my manuscript I printed in 
big bold letters at the top of the page: 


IT IS VULGAR TO READ WHAT 
OTHERS ARE WRITING 


For three days I went on with my work 
unmolested, but on the fourth a person 
sitting next to me remarked with a sneer 
to the woman sitting in front of her: 
“Some folks ought to be mighty glad to 
have anyone read the piffle they write, 
eh, Maudie?” And then they both giggled 
furiously and displayed dozens of terrible 
gold teeth. That encounter set me at my 
wits’ end, and I was actually on the point 
of giving up my literary endeavors alto- 
gether when I happened to meet a friend 
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of Elaine’s who devotes all his time to 
novel-writing and that sort of thing. Now 
I knew that Freeman Bartley lived in the 
country so I asked him if he ever did any 
of his work on the train. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “I do noth- 
ing else when I’m going to orfromthecity.” 

“Do the commuters bother you?” I 
inquired. 

““Not a bit,” he replied, “I never even 
notice them.” 

“Don’t the people sitting next to you 
read over your shoulder?” I then asked. 

“IT manage never to have any one next 
to me,” he said with a great laugh. 

“How do you mean?” I asked incredu- 
lously. ‘Do you mean to say no one ever 
sits next to you?” 

“Not for long,” he replied. 

“For goodness’ sake,” I cried, “how on 
earth do you manage that? What’s your 
recipe?” 

Bartley gave a low, triumphant laugh 
before he answered. “You see,” he ex- 
plained, “I aways carry a fake letter that 
I’m supposed to be beginning, and as soon 
as any one sits next to me I pull it out and 
pretend to be going on with it. Then when 
any neighbors of mine look at my letter 
they usually decide rather hurriedly to 
sit somewhere else.” 
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“It must be a wonderful letter,” I 
remarked. 

“It is. It begins ‘Dear Aunt Emma: I 
am now almost over my diphtheria, but 
the doctor says that I am still in a rather 
weak stateand .. .’ Asarule they never 
read any further than that,” he added. 
“And I go right on with my work in peace 
and quiet.” 

“That’s a dandy idea,” I said to him. 
“Do you mind if I adopt it?” 

“Go right ahead,” he agreed, “only get 
your own disease, please. It took me quite 
a while to think up diphtheria.” 

“T’ll ask Elaine for one,” I told him. 
“She knows everything.” 


Percy WAxMAN. 
New York, N.Y. 


Two Errors Corrected 


We hope that all those who read Mr. 
Pattangall’s interview, “Is the Klan Un- 
American?” in the September Forum will 
read this letter in which he corrects two 
errors in that article. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


In the interview which I gave Mr. Frost 
and which you published in the Septem- 
ber issue, there are one or two corrections 
that I would like to make through your 
magazine. One is a very slight matter; the 
other, of importance. 

I notice first in the course of the re- 
marks which I made that I spoke of the 
“alien vote”. I have no doubt that was 
my fault rather than the interviewer’s al- 
though I do not like to have anyone think 
that I am under the impression that 
aliens vote. 

The other matter I do not feel like ac- 
cepting responsibility for, although I 
realize it is possible for one to express him- 
self so poorly in conversation that a person 
listening is not at fault in misinterpreting 
the idea intended to be conveyed. On page 
332, I find this statement: “‘ Catholics and 
aliens are growing more American, etc.” 
I cannot imagine just what I was trying 
to say that should have conveyed the idea 
to Mr. Frost that I thought there was any 
distinction between Catholic Americans 
and other Americans. At any rate, I do 
not like to have so crude and misleading a 
statement go out as part of my deliberate 
thought. I am not wholly unaware of the 


early history of this country or the early 
history of my State, and of course realize 
that many of the men and women who 
assisted in the foundation of this nation 
were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Very many of the pioneers of 
Maine were of that religion, and it would 
be quite impossible for so good Americans 
as so many of them were, and as their 
descendants have proved themselves to be, 
to become “more American”. 

I think I may have intended to express 
an idea, which I believe is the correct one, 
that those in authority in the Roman 
Catholic Church have become, and are be- 
coming, more in sympathy with the Amer- 
ican theory of government than was the 
case a generation or two ago. In other 
words, that the Roman Catholic Church 
in America has been broadened and liber- 
alized by the part which it has taken in 
developing institutions of government on 
this side of the water, based on a different 
theory than the governments of Europe 
with which the authorities of the Church 
had been in contact for centuries. 

Democracy should be a liberalizing 
force and should exercise an influence 
upon all those who come in contact with 
it, mingle with it, and become a part of it; 
and I believe such to be, generally speak 
ing, the case. 

Without intending the slightest criti- 
cism of Mr. Frost, whose interview, in the 
main, not only did full justice to my ideas 
but was better expressed in a great many 
respects than I could have expressed it 
myself in writing, I think the idea sug- 
gested here must have been what I was 
discussing with him when he wrote the 
sentence which I criticized. 

WituraM R. PatrancALt. 

Augusta, Maine 


Gye-Barnard Discovery on 


Cancer 


During the latter part of July, news- 
papers featured prominently announce- 
ments that Dr. W. E. Gye of London and 
Mr. J. E. Barnard had discovered the 
cause of cancer. Their work was published 
in full in the London “Lancet”, which 
prefaced its account with the statement 
that it marked an event in the history of 
medicine. American investigators were in- 
clined to be conservative in accepting the 
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claims of the British discoverers. It a 
ars that the British investigators merely 
in confirmed the results of experiments 
conducted in this country almost fourteen 
years ago by Dr. Peyton Rous of the 
Rockefeller Institute. At that time Dr. 
Rous found that certain tumors occurring 
in fowls contained a substance which, 
when injected into other fowls, would pro- 
duce new growths of tissue. It is known 
that there are several substances that 
similarly will produce tumors in fowls, 
rats, or mice. The particular contribution 
of Mr. Barnard seems to be the photo- 
graphing of certain spheroidal forms which 
appear in the substance that is believed 
to have the power of producing new 
owths. The materials constituting these 
spheroidal forms have not been separated 
from the rest of the substance. In the 
opinion of most investigators, the evidence 
thus far available does not indicate that 
the production of cancer requires a spe- 
cific cancer germ. Not only American ex- 
perts on cancer, but also those of Germany 
and France, as well as competent English 
investigators, are inclined to doubt the 
importance of the Gye-Barnard discovery. 
Particularly important is the opinion of 
Professor Roussy of Paris, who points out 
possibilities of error in the work of the 
British researchers. Professor Roussy says, 
“Never has an experimental argument 
been found tending to prove that cancer is 
of bacterial origin. Skin cancer can be pro- 
duced by repeated irritation; as for ex- 
ample, painting with tar.” The English 
investigators were able to transmit only a 
form of tumor known as sarcoma which is 
differentiated with difficulty from certain 
inflammatory lesions. Professor Roussy 
considers that their work is not of any im- 
ortance in determining the cause of the 
orm of cancer known as carcinoma or 
epithelioma. 

_At the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Mr. 
Barnard demonstrated new methods that 
he had devised for photographing small 
bodies by which they are now able to pho- 
tograph viruses magnified 3000 diameters. 
The technical achievements of Mr. Bar- 
nard in microscopy and photography are 
recognized as constituting great advances 
in medical research methods. 

Morais FisHBEIN. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Critics Are Ladies 


Can critics be gentlemen? asked Arnold 
Whitridge in an essay in the October Forum. 
Perhaps, concedes Elizabeth Stanley Trotter; 
but then, occasionally, too, they’re ladies. 
Mr. Whitridge admits, for example, that 
critics may take cognizance of the “docu- 
ments on Wordsworth’s French Daughter”; 
but warns us not to look for her influence in 
every line of his poetry. Mrs. Trotter comes 
forward with a gallant defense of the poet: 

If Wordsworth had ‘started to “go it” 
ray tell me (if you do not know it) 

Why Coleridge or “Crabbe” - 

Never ventured to blabbe 

On their friend th’ illustrious poet? 

It’s not very likely — now, is it! — 

That Mary would go for a visit 

With her husband and Dot 

For a month, to the spot 

Where dwelt Mary Anne the Exquisite? 


Before his own Mary he met 
He well may have married Annette — 
If the Pope set them free 
t concerns you and me 
No more than a haepenny bet. 


But if you dispute it is true 

That William was married to two, 

Then why wouldn’t Mary 

Have proved more con-trary 

And spurned Mary Anne? — wouldn’t you? 
E.izABETH STANLEY TROTTER. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Borah’s Path to Peace 


In the August issue of THE Forum, 
Senator William Edgar Borah presented, 
in “The Fetish of Force”, his new Pan- 
American policy. Each month critics and 
champions of the proposed plan will state 
their views in these columns. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Although Mr. Borah’s views are very 
interesting, I think their acceptance would 
be dangerous to the well-being of the 
country. Mr. Borah makes a mistake very 
common among our people, and partic- 
ularly so among lawyers, of thinking that 
political affairs may be settled by legal 
methods, and wishes to make political 
international matters referable to a World 
Court. We cannot derive a helpful analogy 
from the functions of our Supreme Court, 
for the framers of the Constitution so 
shaped it that the judiciary branch of the 
Government has little to do with political 
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matters. When such matters are thrust 
upon the Courts their solution may be 
far from happy; as for instance in the 
Dred Scott decision where a great politi- 
cal question relating to slavery was forced 
upon the Court for a judicial decision. 
The Court’s legal opinion was not ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the people, 
and the whole question of slavery was 
finally settled by a political method (the 
most extreme), namely, by civil war. The 
Senator’s argument seems to assume that 
law does not rest on force, and certainly 
assumes that international differences 
may always be settled by appeal to law 
applied by a court. Both assumptions 
seem to me to be erroneous. 

Law is a rule of conduct adopted by a 
nation to be enforced against its members. 
There are two sides to the law, — the 
verbal and juridical, or the dialectic side 
and the executive side. The police and the 
hangman are as important factors in the 
supremacy of law as the judge, the jury, 
and the attorney. 

The executive side of law is carried out 
by national power so overwhelming that 
individuals seldom think of resisting it, 
and their quiescence at this stage of legal 
action causes the public to lose sight of 
the basic force in the background, and too 
often deceives it into imagining that the 
absorbing forensic battles before the judge 
and his decisions are alone the basis of 
orderly government. Law is not well ap- 
plicable to control states. Law is made to 
govern individuals only. Groups of men 
acting collectively for political or eco- 
nomic objectives are not submissive to law, 
but to diplomacy. We see this in every 
strike and riot. There is plenty of law, but 
little resort is made to it, and the bigger 
the recalcitrant group the less effective is 
the law. If negotiation and diplomacy can 
not dissolve the collective group, the bul- 
let or the threat of the bullet is often called 
upon to do so. 

In the high sphere of international rela- 
tions, where sovereign states represent 
great associations of men and their vital 
interests, law does not apply, for law is 
made for individuals. 

A law is the result of a political agree- 
ment. When through lapse of time and 
changed conditions any law is no me 
oaersem, it can be altered only by 
political methods through the legislature. 


Courts are conservative and can only de 
clare the law as it is. Alone, they are 
therefore unfit to govern states, for the 
relations of states are political, and every- 
where diplomacy (negotiation) deals with 
political matters through the legislative 
and executive branches of the govern- 
ment, calling on war when policy requires 
force to attain its aims. But in its relations 
with individuals the government appeals 
to law to deal with them by legal methods, 
and calls on the court marshal and the 
police when force is necessary to reach its 
objectives. Thus, as between states in 
their sovereign capacity as political units, 
law is not applicable, because in the very 
emotional affairs of politics, when the 
great interests common to whole peoples 
clash, a new adjustment of relations is 
needed, and a new relation is precisely the 
thing which law cannot establish. Law 
can only recall and define the pre-existing 
relations. And arbitral decisions by third 
parties to make new adjustments are not 
acceptable to the principal parties in great 
affairs, for the principals prefer negotia- 
tion for themselves by diplomatic methods. 

Nevertheless, although the international 
relations of states as such are political, 
yet the relations of different states may 
be placed upon a legal basis, because le ¥ 
deals with persons in their individual 
capacity. 

he strictly legal and juridical part of 
international law is that in which states 
have agreed together, in their political 
capacity and by political and diplomatic 
methods, as to identical treatment of their 
respective citizens on such subjects as 
transfer of nationality, marriage and di- 
vorce, commercial privileges, concessions, 
etc. 

The diplomatic and political agreement 
between the sovereign states is the basis 
of legal action affecting individuals in 
their international relations. But in gen- 
eral the international political agreement 
itself is not law; although when put in ef- 
fect it is the foundation of concordant 
national law. (The United States Consti- 
tution provides for this point by stating 
that treaties negotiated by the United 
States shall be part of the national law.) 

When disputing nations are emotion- 
ally aroused by conflicting interests they 
cannot avoid war by law and legal proce- 
dure because the subject at issue is polit- 
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ical in its nature. To avert war they must 
and do appeal to diplomacy, and may go 
so far as to draw up a protocol dealing 
with the point in dispute and the evidence 
and other matters to be considered, and 
thus, by diplomatic procedure, reduce the 
political affair to a legal basis to be settled 
by juridical procedure. 

In international relations diplomacy 
must always take precedence of law, for 
when grave international differences arise, 
there is no super-eminent power to en- 
force a juridical decision by indisputable 
might. 

In saying that force cannot be applied 
to states Mr. Borah seems to forget that 
our Constitution as it now stands is the 
result of four years of warfare devoted to 
coercing recalcitrant states. The point at 
issue is that war was not a legal but a po- 
litical matter, and legal methods could not 
settle it. 

Mr. Borah is in error in citing the long 
continued peace between Canada and this 
country as due to the “happy and success- 
ful understanding and arrangement which 
has existed between the United States and 
Canada since both people deliberately and 
boldly disarmed the long boundary line 
between their countries.” 

The Convention made by the United 
States in 1818 was not with ‘Canada, but 
with England. It limited only armed ships 
to be maintained on the Great Lakes. 
There was nothing in it about forts on the 
long boundary line. When political troubles 
arose in Canada, in President Van Buren’s 
time, Congress authorized forts to main- 
tain peace on the border. 

When Confederate sympathizers dis- 
turbed the peace of the border in 1864, 
and Great Britain was not sufficiently 
prompt in repressing them, the Secretary 
of State denounced the convention limit- 
ing men-of-war on the Great Lakes to take 
effect in six months, and Congress ap- 
proved and confirmed his action. Ap- 
pomatox put a stop to the troubles on the 
border, and then in diplomatic terms the 
British Minister said: ‘How about that 
denunciation, do you hold to it?” and 
substantially, Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State, replied, “Forget it.” And so the 
Act of Congress has been forgotten, and 
the Convention remains in force by ad- 
ministrative consent. 

The peace on the border has been kept 


; 
Ne 


because the difficulties arising from time 
to time have not been serious enough to 
provoke war. That the Convention has not 
aided the maintenance of peace is shown by 
the action of Congress in 1841 and 186s. 
WituraM L. RopceErs, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. N. 
Washington, D. C. 


America and Roman Cathol- 
1cism 

From William Franklin Sands, author of 
“Light Without Heat’, the fourth paper in 
the Forum series, “Is Roman Catholicism 
Un-American?”: “No matter what the 
state of things may be which is implied in 
the title question: ‘Does the Pope Rule 
Massachusetts?’ it is not a Catholic state 
of things, not a Roman, nor yet a Papal 
question. It is a clash between remnants of 
Puritanism (in the sense of a ‘Chosen 
People’) and a new ‘Chosen People’ which 
belongs, in religion, to a world-wide 
Church. Boston has become an Irish city. 
The Irish in America, nourished in liberty 
unknown to them in any degree for over 
half a thousand years, have become a 
compact, nationalistic group, ambitious 
to express to the world all the aspirations 
throttled by foreign masters during these 
centuries. They have been held to the 
Catholic faith in spite of every effort 
to extinguish that faith in Ireland. They 
look now upon ‘Catholic’ and ‘Irish’ as 
synonymous, as interchangeable terms. 
Consequently, some of them, confusing 
individual or race group characteristics 
with religious principle, draw upon the 
Church, of which they are only a small 
part, criticism and even hostility which has 
nothing to do with that Church. It is es- 
sential in discussing this matter to clear 
one’s mind on this point.” 


From a “ Lowell-governing-Flanagan”’, 
Katharina Porter Flanagan, Charlestown, 
Mass.: “Mr. Murphy, rival of Mayor Cur- 
ley, four years ago, did not remove his 
Lares and Penates from our neighborhood 
until after his defeat: therefore, the charge 
that snobbishness was born in that source 
is untrue. The facts concerning the elec- 
tion for which three Catholics and one 
Protestant were striving are ancient his- 
tory, as are the circumstances which at- 
tended the choice of Mr. Curley’s prede- 
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cessor, Andrew J. Peters, a Protestant 
who defeated three Catholics. The appli- 
cation of the Arab-camel simile is sulaes 
not a fortunate one, for the Flanagans, — 
I use the term in a figurative sense, — 
have had to fight for their place in the 
tent. My mother, born on Bunker Hill 
sixty-five years ago, suffered childish 
hurts because she attended the ‘Paddy 
Church’, and my father, born in the same 
historic section of Boston, said frequently 
that his name was not a business asset.” 


From Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., grandson 
of the late Senator Lodge: “1 am not a 

atholic, I am not Irish, and I am not a 
Democrat. I am a political writer and 
have been covering Massachusetts poli- 
tics and recently Boston politics. I can see 
no reason for anyone ever thinking for a 
moment that the Pope rules Massachu- 
setts any more than the Maine farmer has 
any reason for thinking that the Pope 
lives in an underground monastery out- 
side of Washington ready to enter the 
White House when the opportunity offers. 
Your correspondent makes her first mis- 
take when she confuses Boston with Mas- 
sachusetts. As she points out, Boston’s 
population is about three-fifths Catholic. 
It is not inconceivable that in a country 
like the United States, where the majority 
is supposed to rule, a city should not be 
for the most part run by the people who 
hold three-fifths of the votes? How can 
any other state of affairs be imagined? 
What cause for surprise is there? The only 
thing that ever surprised me about Boston 
city politics is that the Yankee Protestant 
had any say at all. The only reason that 
he has is that the Irish Catholics are prob- 
ably less well organized than any other 
political group, and are continually divid- 
ing up into factions and thus weakening 
their strength. Compare them to the va- 
rious organizations among certain Protes- 
tant sects which can deliver a perfectly 
solid, unbroken vote on Prohibition, and 
which can compel a majority of our State 
and National legislators to vote their way, 
often against their personal inclination. 
No, your correspondent’s surprise at the 
fact that the Catholics run Boston seems 
ill founded. The only wonder is that they 
don’t run it more than they do. If they 
didn’t run Boston, why the city might as 
well have a dictator. 
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“There are many incidents to refute the 
assertions of your correspondent to the 
effect that the Catholics form an organiza- 
tion, taking orders from the Church, and 
voting as a body on the receipt of such or- 
ders. One famous instance is that of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion, when an amendment prohibiting 
State aid of sectarian institutions was in- 
troduced by an Irish Catholic and carried 
in spite of the, then, Cardinal’s objections. 
There are many others; all going to prove 
that whatever the influence of the priest 
in personal matters, his influence on his 
parishioners’ vote is almost nil. He cer- 
tainly delivers no stump speeches from 
the pulpit,—a habit all too common 
among certain Protestant sects. There is 
indeed an opinion prevalent among ex- 
tremely well informed people in Massa- 
chusetts that most of the priests here are 
Republicans, although this can never be 
proved. 

“*For eight years now Boston has been 
getting Mayor Curley good and hard.’ 

© your correspondent says, and I agree. 
But she adds that Boston ‘has not, ap- 
parently, changed its mind about what it 
wants, for when he ran for Governor last 
fall he carried the city.’ How she can say 
that I, for one, can’t see. Anyone who was 
in Boston at election time last fall will 
admit that Curley’s Boston vote was unan- 
imously conceded to be the greatest blow 
in his political career. The city of Boston 
is normally Democratic by about 70,000 
votes. Last fall Curley carried it by about 
38,000 votes, and David I. Walsh, running 
against Frederick H. Gillett, the Republi- 
can candidate endorsed by President 
Coolidge, carried Boston by about 76,000. 
It seems therefore inaccurate to say that 
Boston has not changed its mind. 

“Your correspondent hits the nail on 
the head when she says that ‘none is more 
tolerant of religious differences, per se, 
than the average Catholic layman.’ She is 
also right when she says that ‘none is more 
intolerant than the old type of hard-shell 
Puritan, descendant of those early fa- 
natics who conceived of religious freedom 
only as hostility to Papacy.’ That has al- 
ways been my experience. But when she 
infers that because the Irish-Democrat- 
Catholic class run Boston they therefore 
run Massachusetts, she wanders very far 
afield. The Legislature, as I have shown, 
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is overwhelmingly Republican-Protestant. 
In fact it is an open question whether the 
city of Boston has not less autonomy than 
most large American cities. Men wise in 
local politics believe that year by year the 
Legislature is removing powers from the 
Mayor and City Council. To enumerate 
the many limitations already imposed on 
the Mayor would be the subject of an ar- 
ticle in itself. The Mayor is hemmed in on 
many sides. His appointments have to be 
passed on by a State civil service board; 
his conduct of the city’s finance is subject 
to inspection by a State appointed finance 
commission; a large part of the metropol- 
itan parks have been placed under the 
complete control of a State-appointed 
metropolitan district commission; and he 
cannot run to succeed himself. These are 
but some of the restrictions which a Prot- 
estant Legislature have brought to bear 
on a Catholic city. Who, then, can seri- 
ously put the question: ‘Does the Pope 
Rule Massachusetts?’ A much more plau- 
sible question would be: ‘Do the Baptists 
and Methodists and the Anti-Saloon 
League run Massachusetts?’ Why don’t 
you get someone to write an article on 
that?” 


From P. F. Scanlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“T don’t know the Pope, but I guarantee 
he knows as much about Massachusetts 
as I do about the menu of the Shah of 
Persia, which is nothing. Does the Pope, 
the acknowledged ‘Prisoner of the Vati- 
can,’ rule Massachusetts? That’s a rich 
subject. Perhaps the editor will now find 
time to carry on a discussion on ‘Does 
Mohammed play third base on theGiants?’ 
or ‘Does the King of England, the head of 
the Anglican Church, own the Third 
Avenue Street car line?’ or ‘Is Buddhism 
responsible for the streets in Brownsville 
being so dirty?’ and finally ‘Does Mayor 
Hylan own the River Jordan in the Holy 
Land?’ These would all be interesting 
subjects. Your writer, however, should 
not investigate the matters from first 
sources, otherwise the fun would be 
spoiled. Thus if she sent the Pope a cable- 
gram asking ‘Do you own Massachusetts?’ 
or if she asked the Catholic authorities of 
Massachusetts, or if she investigated the 
written rules, laws, and policies of the 
Catholic Church, why then all the fun 
would be spoiled. The poor Pope is blamed 
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for everything. You will remember the 
Klan for three years circulated statements 
about Governor Smith being the Pope’s 
representative, etc., etc. Well some time 
ago Mr. Smith’s wife and daughter went 
to Rome and had an audience with the 
said Pope. The daughter, so the Associated 
Press reported, said she was Governor 
Smith’s child. The Pope asked who was 
he. The newspapers said he had never 
heard of Mr. Smith. ‘Does the Pope rule 
Massachusetts?’; that stuff is O. K. in a 
Klan paper, but an intelligent publication 
should not print it.” 


From William Edward Cox, Rector of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, Richmond, 
Va.: “The article in the October Forum 
by Mrs. Kate Sargent will doubtless be a 
revelation to multitudes, — and I hope 
multitudes will read it. Mrs. Sargent 
shows the heart of Roman Catholicism 
laid bare, not in theory but in a record of 
fact, a record that every American citizen 
should read and ponder.” 


From H. Warren Phelps, Cambridge, 
Mass.: “Mrs. Sargent claims that the 
Catholic Church through its Hierarchy is 
in politics. Probably she will tell us some 
time what the Catholic Church has to gain 
by delving into politics. Of course, when 
Protestant majorities pass laws such as in 
Oregon which would close its parochial 
schools and interfere with its rights which 
have been guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, the Catholic Church will fight for its 
rights. But the Catholic Church has no 
representatives at the Capitol in Washing- 
ton or at the State House in Boston. It 
doesn’t need any. In Boston the Catholic 
Church is flourishing like a rose in summer. 
In fact, the problem before the Catholic 
Church in Boston is in building enough 
churches for its congregations.” 


From Agnes M. Jenks, Douglaston, L. I.: 
“Not for one moment do I believe that 
your magazine will really give a fair trial 
of the case, for the Roman Church seems 
to have this country by the throat. For 
years I was greatly interested in the poli- 
tics of Rhode Island and knew intimately 
the details of government behind closed 
doors. Such a thing as ‘impartial investi- 
gation’ is not possible. However, hoping 
that you will be honest, my good wishes 
are with you so far as you dare to proceed.” 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. — Keats 
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Tolerance in Theory and 
Practise 


Toverance. By Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. (Boni & Liveright, $3.00.) 

Tue Proursition Situation. Ed- 
ited by F. Ernest Johnson. (The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, $.25.) 


It was inevitable that sooner of later 
van Loon should write a book about 
tolerance. It has been the Jeit motif of 
nearly all his writing, serious and casual. 
It has been the scéne a faire of his life- 
work. As an historian, tolerance has been 
the avenue of approach to his subject 
matter. 

People often ask which is the better 
world history, Wells’s Outline of History 
or van Loon’s The Story of Mankind. 
Direct comparisons between two such dif- 
ferent treatments of the same subject are 
hard to make and not worth much when 
made. There is, however, one point upon 
which comparisons can be made with prof- 
it: Wells is passionately, brilliantly biased. 
Once he enters upon the historical period, 
in the literal sense, his judgments reflect 





the prejudices of his particular brand of 
liberalism. His is special pleading for that 
sort of liberalism. Not so van Loon. He 
too is a Liberal; but an utterly different 
kind of Liberal, — one liberal enough to 
treat the historic period with the same 
scientific humanistic detachment with 
which he treats prehistoric times. The 
liberalism of Wells is political and eco- 
nomic; it is the liberalism of “The New 
Republic” and “The Nation”, of the 
regretably extinct “Freeman”; it is a 
liberalism essentially of to-day; it animates 
many worthy individuals and groups both 
in England and America. It is a liberalism 
that will “date”. Not so van Loon’s; his 
is humanistic, unbounded by time or 
space. And it is this particular humanistic 
liberalism, this particular tolerance, which 
in some measure has been present in all his 
work, that becomes the subject matter, 
the plot, and protagonist of his latest 
book 


Tolerance is a history of tolerance as an 
idea, as a spiritual motivation of men’s 
acts; it is the story of man’s struggle to 
achieve it, of his frustration; of the heroic 
fight of the pitifully few against the 
intolerant many. 
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The stage is set for the eternal conflict, 
with fantasy and imagination, in the Pro- 
logue. The tolerance of the one or few 
begins the never-to-be-ended battle with 
the intolerant many for the mastery of 
man’s soul and destiny. Tolerance tri- 
umphs only to lose,—is defeated only 
to triumph. The paradox rolls on, like 
the waves of the sea, rising, falling, in 
ceaseless movement, getting us nowhere. 
And yet, when we have read the whole 
book, surveyed the whole scene, — or 
rather, that moiety of it which ends in the 
cyclopean question mark of the present 
moment,—we discern some progress. 
Through the martyrdom of countless indi- 
viduals, tolerance wearing many shapes, 
visaged in many features, adds a tiny in- 
crement which seemingly is not lost. 
Though at the moment the curve of toler- 
ance is falling again, we are not so fiend- 
ishly, so crassly, so pitifully intolerant as 
we have been. Neither are we living in a 
golden age of tolerance. 

Intolerance, like tolerance, has worn 
many masks, paraded itself in many forms, 
in each case reflecting the color of the time 
and place, the idiosyncrasy of the people 
who exhibited it. Van Loon divides it 
“like Gaul into three parts: the intoler- 
ance of laziness, the intolerance of ignor- 
ance, and the intolerance of self-interest.” 
These three blind beggars are always with 
us dogging our footsteps down the ages. 
They are but three manifestations of “the 
protective instinct of the herd.” They 
exist because the human race has been, 
and still is, dominated by fear. Fear is at 
the bottom of all intolerance. Only the 
civilized are tolerant, — they have con- 
quered fear. And though we have pro- 
duced civilized individuals, we have not 
yet produced a civilized race or even a 
civilized people. We must know ourselves 
for what we are: “neolithic men with 
cigarettes and Ford cars, cliff-dwellers who 
reach their homes in an elevator.” In the 
end man will triumph over his own fears; 
then, and not till then, will tolerance win 
its final victory over intolerance. This 
“end” may come in ten thousand or in a 
hundred thousand years. The book closes 
with an interrogation that will seem fatu- 
ously optimistic to pessimists and hope- 
lessly pessimistic to optimists. Van Loon 
is neler. 


Is it a great book? 
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It is the most important book from the 
pen of a philosopher-historian with a rare 
gift for expression in the vernacular of the 
average reading American. It is a book 
tremendously needed at this hour of his- 
tory, when the hard fought gains of two 
centuries seem about to be lost to toler- 
ance. It is a book which every one of the 
half million Americans capable of reading 
it should buy and read. But judged by the 
standard of perfection it is almost a 
failure. 4 

It is only out of respect for its author 
and the importance of its subject that I 
judge it by such an absolute standard. Of 
course I do not wish to be understood to 
say that any book can be perfect. It is 
quite probably true that no one writing 
could have done a better job of it than van 
Loon. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
it is not as good a piece of work as van 
Loon should have made it. In the first 
place he has written “down” too much. 
And the assumed necessity to write down 
to the comprehension of the under-edu- 
cated public has quite palpably annoyed 
him. The result is that instead of survey- 
ing the scene from the ivory tower of his 
very real philosophic detachment, we find 
him, at times, ploughing his way through 
a subway jam dispensing algonquinisms. 
The book itself will not date until the 
triumph of tolerance is complete, but some 
of the “wise cracks” will have more crack 
than wisdom in them before the second 
edition is off the press. 

Perhaps such sins are implicit in any 
attempt to express something essentially 
civilized, in the language of barbarians. 
Certainly, there are times when van Loon 
achieves the seemingly impossible and ex- 
presses, in the simplest and most direct 
American, ideas that the average writing 
professor would stultify with labored 
erudition. All of which is another way of 
saying that van Loon has performed the 
colossal task of writing a popular account 
of an unpopular idea,—tolerance is 
fiercely unpopular, — sometimes with su- 
preme success and sometimes with com- 
plete failure. 

In the second place, to return to the 
enumeration of specific sins, there comes a 
time toward the middle of the volume 
when the vastness of his canvas and the 
nearly insurmountable technical diffi- 
culties of his task seem almost to over- 
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whelm him. For a few chapters he floun- 
ders desperately in a sea of material; the 
book’s vertebra disappears; and, complete- 
ly to mix my metaphors, he flashes on the 
screen before us such a bewildering suc- 
cession of fragmentary episodes overbur- 
dened with actors, such intricate glimpses, 
that the attention of even the most sym- 
pathetic reader is lost in the effort he is 
called upon to make. It is rather like 
watching a juggler do one of those acts 
which are better over. Then, happily, 
when he gets to Frederick the Great and 
Voltaire he is once more the master of his 
materials, and the book moves on to the 
end irresistibly. 

It is strange that an historian so bril- 
liantly unorthodox as van Loon should fall 
into the orthodox tendency to overrate 
the Greeks. For certainly the Greek con- 
tribution to civilization is overrated. Just 
how much did the Greeks actually “cre- 
ate”? Some young gentleman in search of 
a Ph.D. should devote a thesis to finding 
out. The Greeks inherited all the accu- 
mulated knowledge of Egypt and the other 
civilizations of antiquity. They served as 
the space-bridge between East and West, 
and as the time-bridge between past and 
present. What they inherited they pre- 
served, augmented, compiled, and be- 
queathed. And it happens that what they 
wrote has been handed down to us. 

The reception that is accorded Toler- 
ance will be a fair test of the tolerance of 
American readers. The type of tolerance 
which van Loon pleads for so eloquently is 
woefully lacking in this country to-day. 
We try very hard to be tolerant, but we 
achieve it only within limits and with 
reservations. Van Loon’s thoroughly sound 
indictment of Paulist Christianity will not 
please the Christians. What a fatal day it 
was for the beautiful humanism of Jesus 
of Nazareth when Paul decided to found 
a new religion! Van Loon’s fearless im- 
partiality in describing the miserable in- 
tolerance of the Reformation period will 
leave Protestants as bereft of any flatter- 
ing unction as the Catholics. 

To see ourselves as we really are, — 
cruel and bestial, irrational to the point of 
madness, ignorant to a degree that is 
positive rather than negative, — to meas- 
ure and record the slow gains of humanism, 
rationality, and truth against the cruel 
tyranny of irrational ignorance, to point 
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the road we must trudge to a better day, 
and to do these things in language that 
any man may understand, —such is the 
glorious achievement of van Loon’s 
“failure”. 

It is interesting to note the almost 
simultaneous appearance with van Loon’s 
Tolerance of a book which scores a victory 
for applied tolerance. For such I deem the 

amphlet, The Prohibition Situation, ed- 
ited by F. Ernest Johnson, and published 
by The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Prohibition as it exists 
to-day is the result of a battle to the death 
between two intolerant, minority groups: 
the fanatical anti-prohibitionists, and the 
contemptuously indifferent-to-public-wel- 
fare, organized liquor interests. The pub- 
lic were dazed spectators, who, during the 
greater part of the conflict had their atten- 
tion focussed upon the greater warfare 
raging on the battlefields of Europe. At 
the eleventh hour, the Prohibition forces 
took clever advantage of the war psychosis 
to fasten the moral imponderables to their 
side; they entered into covert and unholy 
alliance with a small but controlling cap- 
italistic group, forced the politician to a 
precarious choice between evils, and by 
grace of the American vice of “ passing the 
buck” walked away with the victory. 
That is the story of how Prohibition came 
to be. Since the Seventeenth of January, 
1920, the public while taking things into 
its own hands by a wholesale disregard of 
the law to which it had given its implicit 
support, has been subjected to a bombard- 
ment of propaganda from both sides, sel- 
dom equaled in human annals. Statistics 
have been made to prove anything that it 
was to the interest of the propagandist to 
have them prove. The Anti-Saloon League 
has outdone its pre-Prohibition record for 
brazen propaganda; and the organized 
anti-Prohibition elements have tried to 
fight the Anti-Saloon League with its own 
weapons, with the inevitable result that 
they have only brought discredit to them- 
selves. Intolerance has been rife. And 
then, when least expected, there appears 
this tolerant, temperate, scientific report. 
One reads it with a sigh of infinite relief. 
Here at last are some facts, an honest at- 
tempt to get facts, a willingness to look 
them in the face, and a brave determina- 
tion to eschew all propaganda and mis- 
representation, — at last a repudiation of 
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the pernicious doctrine that ends justify 
means, and the sincere employment of 
means worthy of the end. I enjoin every 
member of the community with respect 
for his fellow citizens and himself not to 
mention Prohibition, not to air a single 
opinion on the subject until he has read 
this report. 

I shall not review the report in detail. I 
want people to read it, not to read about it. 
It is an opening wedge, a beginning, not 
necessarily of the end of Prohibition or of 
the success of Prohibition, but of a scien- 
tific approach to the subject. It will lead 
undoubtedly to other research work con- 
ducted in the same high spirit of tolerance 
and sincerity. Some fundamental matters 
that still remain to be investigated are: 
the real nature of alcoholism, — is it cause 
or effect? Is alcohol a racial poison? Has 
drinking in moderation a social value? 
Can any sweeping reform be instituted 
from without? Do we want the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to cease to be the 
fundamental law and to become the reposi- 
tory of statutory law? How will that 
change in the nature of the Constitution 
modify the structure of our government, 
and how will it affect the future, the 
nation? What is better for capitalism, — 
happy workers who get rt occasion- 
ally, or sober workers thinking about their 
grievances? What is the object of Prohibi- 
tion: to abolish drinking or to abolish 
drunkenness? Is there any other way to get 
the results desired? These are but a few of 
hundreds of questions, the answers to 
which are not to be sought in prejudiced 
individual opinions, but in a collective 
opinion based upon facts. Let us have 


more facts. 
A. W. P. 
A Fugue in Words 


No one need any longer have much 
doubt that Sherwood Anderson is more or 
less satisfied to use a single plot, or a varia- 
tion of it, over and over. His latest and 
best novel, Dark Laucuter, (Boni and 
Liveright, $2.50) tells essentially the same 
story as each of the earlier books, includ- 
ing the autobiographical Story Teller’s 
Story. Always there is a man who is be- 
deviled and bemused by a dull life some- 
where in the Middle West, who escapes 
from it into whatever region seems to him 


to promise escape, and who may or may 
not achieve freedom. Bruce Dudley is 
essentially the same as the other Anderson 
heroes. He leaves his wife and his job in 
Chicago to become a painter in a factory 
in Old Harbor, Indiana. He makes friends 
in circles in which he has heretofore not 
moved. Finally he drifts into an affair with 
the wife of hisemployer, and takes heraway 
with him. The conclusion of this story, as 
of the others, is only interruption at a 
convenient moment. For neither the con- 
clusion nor the main course of the narra- 
tive matters a great deal to Mr. Anderson. 
So experimental a writer would know how 
to vary his theme if he particularly cared 
to. His concern lies in another direction. 
He wants to make a certain kind of music 
with the plain words which tell his story. 
Any story will do. 

It might be more accurate to say that 
Mr. Anderson at the beginning of his 
career set out to tell his story. When his 
first novel was done, he looked at it and 
realized that he had not told quite what he 
meant to tell, so he tried it again. And 
then again. And then again. With each 
attempt he has come closer to his object. 
He has learned how to get rid of those 
annoying difficulties, time and space. The 
whole action increasingly lies in the con- 
sciousness of his chief character, or char- 
acters. Within it distances are dissolved, 
and years, forward and backward, are 
folded into a hand’s compass. Not merely 
folded, but melted. The Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys, sights, sounds, smells, exist, 
so far as Dark Laughter has to show, in the 
convolutions of Bruce Dudley’s brain. His 
past and his present are contemporary, 
forever flowing one into the other. Mr. 
Anderson, at work with such fluid materi- 
als, shapes them to his purpose in a fugue 
of words. 

To refer to his materials as fluid is to 
misrepresent him for the sake of a figure of 
speech. They are less of the water, that 
stubborn, resistant element, than of the 
air, which is agile and elastic. They are 
partly to be felt, but even more to be 
heard. For Mr. Anderson is drunk -with 
words. They are his temptation, his magic, 
his despair. Things have, it appears, no 
life for him expect as they can be fitted to 
their proper words. He is forever looking 
for the word which will fit a given fact or 
sensation with a finer precision and a more 
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natural music than any word he has ever 
found for it yet. In an expansive and less 
conscious age he would probably have 
taken to rhetoric, would have made tu- 
mult and multiplication do his work for 
him. In the present age he fears rhetoric. 
He holds himself down, most of the time, 
to sheer statement, and lets his overtones 
be suggested by the tense significance with 
which he speaks. 

It is true that in Dark Laughter Mr. 
Anderson makes use of a kind of chorus 
which gives him a chance to be lyrical now 
and then. The persons of his chorus are 
the Negroes who hardly come upon the 
stage, but who are never far from it. Their 
mirth sounds from a distance, is always a 
little strange and exotic, and so justifies 
the high, eloquent, ominous words with 
which he refers to them. This chorus, like 
the chimes of a clock, breaks now and 
then into a freer music, but the hours and 
minutes are told quietly. The quiet lan- 
guage of Dark Laughter is its triumph. 
It is as plain as a primer’s. It is vernacular, 
even verging upon slang, but it has a tone 
so nicely pitched that it would falter at 
the rearrangement of a syllable. “When 
you go to the races, and the meeting lasts, 
say, thirty days, and you haven’t taken a 
trick and then the meeting is over, how you 
going to get out of town if you haven’t a 
cent put away, on the quiet? You got to 
walk out of town or sell the mare, haven’t 
you? Better hide it in the hay.” 

Interested as Mr. Anderson is in the 
music of words and in the inner music of 
his heroes’ senses and emotions, he has 
not often given to a character the clear 
outlines which make him intelligible to 
readers of definite tastes. Nor has he done 
so in Dark Laughter. Perhaps he never 
will. Bruce Dudley hardly has dimensions. 
He is a point of spirit, a focus of conscious- 
ness. The same thing is true of Aline Grey, 
who, disguised as a woman, is only another 
brooding Anderson hero, not greatly 
different from the rest of them. Fred Grey 
is still another, more lubberly than Bruce. 
The really striking character of the book 
is Sponge Martin, workman in Grey’s 
factory. He furnishes the note of irony, of 
shrewd, wiry, animal robustness. He has 
had vagrant impulses, but he has learned 
to keep them in order by the discipline of 
working with his hands. When they grow 
too strong he goes fishing with his wiry, 
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easy-going, old wife. The two forget the 
world in the brief escape furnished them 
by fishing and corn liquor, and jovially 
sleep all night on a pile of sawdust. This 
is Sponge’s outlet, — this and remember- 
ing the fact that he once told his boss to 
go to hell. Sponge is all Mr. Anderson’s 
characters reduced to their simplest terms. 
He has done what they want to do, but he 
has done it and has alighted squarely on 
his feet again. 
Intra Van Doren. 


Turquoise Set in Silver 


What a symphony means to a man in 
the audience, what the flame of a sunrise to 
an artist or a bird’s song to a child, is, 
after all, that individual’s own concern. A 
novelist writes a book, and the story 
either entertains through its sheer narra- 
tive, as one of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
entertains, for example, or it conveys to 
the reader a scrap of the picture puzzle 
which we loosely refer to as life. It may, of 
course, do both. But obviously the size 
and proportion of that scrap depends on 
what the reader, from his own life, brings 
to the story. What the author had in mind 
in its writing is interesting, but futile 
conjecturing. 

THe Proressor’s House, by Willa 
Cather, (Knopf, $2.00) has been dedi- 
cated to Jan, “because he likes narra- 
tive”. There are a great many Jans in the 
world, and many readers will be content 
to accept Miss Cather’s new story simply 
as fiction, as an entertaining story, and let 
it go at that. Others there are who will at- 
tempt to reconcile it with the author’s 
earlier novels, her technically perfect 4 
Lost Lady, her The Song of the Lark, and 
that oft acclaimed masterpiece My An- 
tonia. Not all a musician’s genius flows 
forth in symphonies; occasionally it is in a 
fragment, a prelude, or a half finished 
largo that we see him at his best. 

The Professor’s House is an unusual 
piece of work. To speak to a reading pub- 
lic of Miss Cather’s faultless style is to in- 
sult its intelligence. Not for nothing has 
this foremost American writer labored all 
her life to strip her diction of the obvious, 
of the superfluous, of offending glibness 
and volubility. Every word is deliberately 
placed in a sentence, yet there is no feeling 
of attempt in Willa Cather’s work. One 
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shining example of this lies in The Lost 
Lady, — no reader can ever forget Ivy’s 
slitting of the bird’s eyes. No one, after 
reading The Professor's House can forget 
old Henry’s death in Black Canyon. It is 
accomplished with such economy of means 
as only a master craftsman can achieve. 

In The Professor's House, Jan, “who 
likes narrative’’, will find two stories, and 
he may or may nor care for so many. Like 
many more fastidious, he may prefer one. 
Most lives, however, are not so simple: 
and most, like Professor St Peter’s, have 
the important factor,—in this case 
friendship with Tom Outland, — some- 
what objectively placed, touching it 
vitally, but obliquely. 

Professor St Peter holds the chair of 
European History at Hamilton College, a 
middle western institution near Chicago, a 
very short distance from the Lake Shore. 
A more ordinary artist would have given 
us a stereotyped professor, would not have 
been able to refrain from poking a little 
fun at what is known as a middle western 
university. Miss Catheris too fine an artist, 
has too sincere a respect for her material. 
Godfrey St Peter would do credit to Ox- 
ford. In all his travels, his whole life long, 
the charm of his environment claimed him: 
“*No,’ he used to tell his friends in France, 
who were always asking’ him about /e 
Michigan, ‘it is altogether different. It is a 
sea, and yet it is not salt. It is blue, but 
quite another blue. Yes, there are clouds 
and mists and sea-gulls, but I don’t know, 
il est toujours plus naif.’” And Professor 
St Peter himself, suddenly awakening to 
find himself famous, wealthy, acclaimed, 
remains “toujours plus naif” while Lillian, 
his pink and gold wife, and their two mar- 
ried daughters, Rosamond and Kathleen, 
adapt themselves more easily to the new 
sophistications. 

Miss Cather has made of St Peter a 
strikingly romantic figure: “He was com- 
monly said to look like a Spaniard. That 
was possibly because he had been in Spain 
a good deal, and was an authority on cer- 
tain phases of Spanish history. He had a 
long brown face, with an oval chin over 
which he wore a close-trimmed Van Dyke, 
like a tuft of shiny black fur. With this 
silky, very black hair, he had a tawny 
skin with gold lights in it, a hawk nose, 
and hawk-like eyes — brown and gold and 
green.” As the story opens he has but 
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recently completed his Spanish Adven- 
turers in eight volumes. The last two vol- 
umes had brought him a certain inter- 
national reputation and what were called 
rewards, among them, the Oxford prize 
for history, with its five thousand pounds, 
which had built him the new house into 
which he did not want to move. 

That, in a word, is the keynote of the 
story: “what were called rewards”. We 
have heard an old question debated: “Is 
the Profit Motive Essential to Business?” 
One might carry the question further: Is 
the Profit Motive Tolerable to Art? 

“Godfrey,” Mrs. St Peter had gravely 
said to her husband one day, when she 
detected an ironical turn in some remark 
he made about the new house, “is there 
something you would rather have done 
with that money than to have built a 
house with it?” 

“‘Nothing, my dear, nothing,” Professor 
St Peter answered. “If with that cheque I 
could have brought back the fun I had 
writing my history, you’d never have got 
your house. But one couldn’t get that for 
twenty thousand dollars. The great pleas- 
ures don’t come so cheap. There is nothing 
else, thank you.” 

There had been one other great pleasure 
in the Professor’s life, however. In a life- 
time of teaching he had encountered just 
one remarkable mind; but for that he 
would have considered his good years 
largely wasted. This student was Tom 
Outland, and it is this boy’s story which 
introduces the second, and in many ways 
the stronger theme into the narrative. 
What had been the reward of this re- 
markable mind? Tom Outland’s story, as 
the boy told it to the Professor was one of 
frustrated hope and broken faith. Yet that 
account of his adventures on the mesas of 
New Mexico is a poignant tale, and, for 
the author, a sincere and beautiful achieve- 
ment. From those months on the mesa 
with Roddy, Tom Outland salvaged only 
a pottery bowl and a pitcher, and memories 
black and bitter. His unusually inventive 
mind turned to experiment, and he 
worked out the construction of a certain 
type of vacuum which revolutionized 
aviation. Then, barely thirty years of age, 
he dashed off to war, and was killed in 
Flanders. 

What reward had this remarkable 
mind? The millions from the invention 
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revolutionize more than aviation. Wealth 
of such magnitude makes of Rosamond, 
who inherits it, and of her husband, Louie, 
rather obnoxious members of society. It 
arouses bitter jealousies in Kathleen, and 
her husband, McGregor. And because of 
these effects on his family, it hurts the 
Professor who more than anyone else in 
life, loved Tom Outland. 

This, then, is Jan’s narrative. To take 
these rewards and adjust them to life, is 
the Professor’s struggle. It remains his 
struggle to the last, and he copes with the 
odds as most men have to, with an over- 
whelming sense of the futility of the strug- 
gle. The really worth while elements in 
life are apt to be so fleeting. They are apt 
to be so obscured by the superficial, the 
tinsel, the veneer of society. Louie Marsel- 
lus, at one point in the story, speaks of a 
little bracelet which Rosamond, his wife, 
used to wear, a gift from Tom Outland 
when the two were engaged: “A turquoise 
set in silver, wasn’t it?” he asks her. “Yes, 
a turquoise set in dull silver.” Miss Cather 
has quoted this fragment of conversation 
on the fly leaf of her book. As though the 
musician had written as a preface to his 
score, a few isolated notes from his sym- 
phony. What had the author, or the musi- 
cian in mind? That, it would seem, con- 
cerns the artist. One can only read the 
words with one’s own personal footnotes. 
Perhaps Miss Cather, in her journeys 
through the New Mexican mesas, found 
that to the Indian, the turquoise is pre- 
cious beyond rubies or diamonds, and that 
silver is cheaper than tin. 

BE. C. 


Two Anthologies 


Mopern American Poetry. Ed- 
ited by Louis Untermeyer. (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00.) 

Mopern Britisu Poetry, Edited 
by Louis Untermeyer. (Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.50.) 


It has become the fashion, I notice, for 
reviewers to speak of anthologies of verse 
slightingly and with condescension. Most 
of them are irritated by the inclusion or 
omission of poets and poems, and at best 
seem to find the entire proceeding a futile 
and cheerless affair. Now, it is rather 
annoying to discover that your favorite 
poet has been neglected; that a third-rate 
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versifier has been given much more space 
than he deserves by any catholicity of 
taste or charity; that many of the poems 
have been chosen by the strangest notions 
of beauty. 

But let us be rational, as Cabell would 
say. How shall a man remember all his 
contemporaries, or remembering them, 
always be certain to discriminate rightly 
between them? However impersonal one 
may seek to be, however detached from 
one’s prejudices and sentiments, sooner or 
later (and always at the wrong moment, it 
appears), one succumbs. We are like stam- 
merers endeavoring to speak fluently. How 
difficult it is! What joy to return now and 
then to our favorite staccatos! 

Mr. Untermeyer is too wise not to fore- 
see this inevitable criticism, and pointing 
to his heel, he says with the calm gesture 
of an Oriental philosopher who has learned 
the meaning 7 fatality: “In the end every 
editor is driven back upon that mixture of 
prejudice, preference, and intuition known 
as personal taste, — and there seems no 
way of escaping the limitations imposed by 
one’s temperament.” Well put, and all- 
sufficient. He continues: “Fortunately 
one can be more definite in regard to the 
other features of the volume”. This 
quotation appears in the Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, — but it holds equally true for 
the Modern British Poetry. 

The other features of both volumes are 
indisputably of a very high calibre. The 
arrangement, the biographies, the bibliog- 
raphies, the introductory notes, are not 
merely the work of a compiler, but that of 
a man of taste, of sensitivity, of compre- 
hension. 

An anthology, as the origin of the word 
will have it, is a gathering of flowers. An 
editor, then, is a gatherer. Mr. Unter- 
meyer has presented us with two large 
bouquets, — one of British and one of 
American verse. There are many luxuriant 
flowers among them, and many more 
modest ones, which nevertheless delight; 
at times, also, one finds a withered leaf, a 
wisp of straw or hay, or even a weed. 

For a reviewer to cull what flowers he 
prefers would be to make one more bou- 
quet, and since his smell and sight are his 
own, and therefore more or less peculiar, 
— the world shall be not one whit nearer 
Truth or Beauty. 

It is much better that one place these 
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bouquets in beautiful crystal vases, and 
from time to time, as the mood prompts, 
pull out what flower (or weed) may please, 
—and perhaps even stick it into the 
boutonniére of his memory, and walk, 
whistling a little. For he who has a flower 
with him is always a little more cheerful 
than the rest. 
Paut Exprince. 


Did Africans Discover 
AmericaP 


There are some excellent books which 
are nevertheless wrong. One of these was 
Ignatius Donnelly’s ane monograph 
on Atlantis. Another is AFRICA AND THE 
Discovery oF America (Innes. 2 vols., 
$10.00.) by Leo Wiener, the distinguished 
and erudite Professor of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at Harvard University. 
The thesis which Professor Wiener defends 
is that the real discovery of America was 
made, long before Columbian times, by 
merchants and adventurers from Africa. 
To Professor Wiener, Columbus did no 
more than follow the track that the Afri- 
cans had blazed, find what they had told 
him about and return to lie about his dis- 
covery and to deny the information which 
he had received in advance. | 

The method which Professor Wiener 
uses to establish this remarkable conclu- 
sion is no new one. It is, indeed, the same 
as Donnelly’s. It is the accumulation of 
innumerable isolated facts tending to 
show African influences in American folk 
lore, customs, industries, plant life, lan- 
guages, and so on. On a rough calculation, 
Professor Wiener’s two volumes contain 
well over ten thousand separate facts. No 
doubt all these facts are right, as, indeed, 
were Donnelly’s, the famous Atlantis 
volume being still a mine of isolated infor- 
mation and a marvel of erudition. The 
only question, in both cases, is what we 
can take the facts to mean. It is probable 
they have been glued together, artificially, 
into a pattern which is far from true. 

Nevertheless, and although we may 
agree that Professor Wiener’s thesis is 
indefensible, the book itself cannot be 
disraissed as foolish. Professor Wiener is a 
caper of distinction and competence. 

hen he says that he has traced Arabic 


and Negro words in the Indian language 
of Central and South America, that state- 
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ment has weight. Admitting all the well 
known uncertainties which underlie such 
linguistic researches, there is a residuum of 
correspondence which cannot be pooh- 
poohed away. 

What does this residuum mean? Cer- 
tainly not that America was ever peopled 
largely by Africans or that there was any 
general pre-Columbian commerce between 
the two continents. Nor is Professor 
Wiener’s attack on the integrity of Colum- 
bus and the truthfulness of his reports 
likely to prove convincing to a majority 
of readers. But what does appear is that 
some prehistoric connection between Af- 
rica and America is probable, a connection 
sufficient to allow certain words and possi- 
bly certain ideas, to pass one way or the 
other. That these may have passed from 
Africa to America across the Pacific in- 
stead of the Atlantic is an alternative 
idea which Professor Wiener practically 
ignores. 

It used to be imagined that ancient his- 
tory (and pre-history) was conducted in- 
side watertight compartments. There was 
one history for Babylonia, another for 
Egypt, another for Greece. Except for 
such occasional adventures as the jour- 
neys of Herodotus, contacts between the 
civilizations were ignored. This idea is 
neither true nor even plausible. Men are 
great movers, both of themselves and of 
goods. It is probable that there was almost 
as much back and forth travel in ancient 
times as now, regard being had, of course, 
to the lesser numbers of the ancient popu- 
lation and to the slower means of transpor- 
tation. There is no reason why many 
wanderers may not have reached America 
in prehistoric times, probably across each 
of the oceans. There exist, it is true, no 
records of such trips. But not even to-day 
are we favored with diaries by the tramps 
who move to California each winter or by 
the Armenian peddlers who supply the 
farmhouses of New England. 


A Guidebook to Atomland 


It is extraordinary how completely the 
aspect of the universe is altered by the 
mere accident of size. To a giant a million 
miles or so tall our earth would seem 
merely a smooth, rounded ball with some 
drops of water clinging to it here and 
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there and with little white smudges of 
snow on it at its two ends. On the other 
hand, if some magical accident made us 
shrink still more than Alice, so some mil- 
lions of us laid end to end would be neces- 
sary to make an inch, we would see still 
another kind of universe, the universe of 
atoms. 

The children in London had an oppor- 
tunity last year to get a few glimpses of 
this universe of the very tiny. It fell to the 
lot of Sir William Bragg, the distinguished 
physicist who now heads the Royal Insti- 
tution, to deliver the course of lectures to 
children which this Institution gives each 
holiday season. The result appears, still 
with much of the charm of the spoken 
word, in CoNCERNING THE NATURE OF 
Tuincs (Harper and Brothers, $3.00). 

Sir William must have had great fun 
with these lectures. He made many little 
atom models with balls of dentists’ wax 
stuck together with phonograph needles. 
He devised and carried out a multitude of 
ingenious experiments to show the differ- 
ent relations of atoms in solids, liquids, 
and gases; to illustrate, for example, the 
reasons why water behaves so mysteri- 
ously and gets hard when we cool it or 
gets excited and flies away altogether when 
we give it a little too much heat. 

Someone has said that the test of a 
really great scientist is that children like 
to listen to him. Sir William and his wax- 
ball models must have passed this test with 
ease. Even in the printed version of the 
lectures, you are sorry when it comes time 
to put away the apparatus and go home. 


A Tale of the Carbonari 


In his latest work, THE MaAponna oF 
THE BarricapeEs (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), 
Mr. J. St Loe Strachey has forsaken the 
field of economics and autobiography for 
that of fiction. This departure, however, 
is not as radical as it sounds, as The 
Madonna of the Barricades is both histori- 
cal and political: the scenes being laid 
during the revolutionary year of 1848, 
and the theme being the political workings 
of the Carbonari,—a secret society 
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whose efforts were directed towards the 
overthrow of the Austrian yoke in Italy. 

Around these events Mr. Strachey has 
woven the story of a lovely young Italian 
Countess, a member of this secret society, 
who, driven from her home in Italy, has 
dedicated her life to the freedom of her 
country. She meets and charms a young 
Englishman of title, who forsakes Oxford 
at her bidding, and proceeds to become 
entangled in the network of revolution 
and intrigue that finally brings him to the 
French revolution of 1848, where he is 
wounded in the street fighting around the 
barricades. 

Mr. Strachey is quite open in his 
attempt to bring back the vogue of the 
historical novel, somewhat along the 
lines adopted by Disraeli. Great men and 
ladies of the epoch pass through his 
pages. Political events of that day are 
taken up and discussed, but above all the 
story is a very strong one and Mr. 
Strachey’s well-known powers of de- 
scriptive narrative have been successfully 
employed in some scenes that are as 
exciting as they are beautifully told. 

If the time for historical novels is ripe, 
Mr. Strachey’s first novel is an excellent 
point of departure. 

_& ¢ 


R. L. S. in New Edition 


No self-respecting editor of book re- 
views will fail to notice a review copy in 
thirty-two volumes! So the enterprising 
Advertising Manager of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons has sent around full sets of the new 
South Seas Edition of the works of 
R. L. S.,— complete, authorized, copy- 
righted. ($.90 per volume). 

The new edition fills two crying needs: 
first as a perfect Christmas gift, — espe- 
cially for some kid who is just growing up 
to Stevenson; and second as a means of 
beguiling tedious hours in Pullmans. The 
books fit sack suit pockets and are bound 
sensibly to stand a lot of wear and tear. 

As to Stevenson’s work, — one volume 
contains a sortof long short story, Treasure 
Island, which ought to prove one 
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An INTRODUCTION 
by th EDITOR 





Attending for the first time an annual cricket match at 
Lord’s between Oxford and Cambridge, the Editor was 
astonished to see the dark blue and the light blue inter- 
mingled in the bleachers. The mass effect was in striking 
contrast to the solid banks of color at an American foot- 
ball game. Oxford rooters applauded good plays by Cam- 
bridge men and Cambridge supporters reciprocated. Yet 
there was no lack of healthy partisanship and rivalry. 
This openminded attitude toward sport and admiration 
for the good points scored by his opponent is carried by the 
Britisher into the arenas of more vital issues, even into 
politics and religion. 

Are we Americans as tolerant and as ready to hear both 
sides as our British cousins? In the spirit of tolerance the 
public listened one Saturday evening recently to the broad- 
casting of a Forum debate on armament between Admiral 
Rodgers and General Bliss. Both were vigorously partisan, 
even audacious; yet we did not hear the Admiral called a 
“jingo” or the General described as a “Bolshevist” 
Instead, the radio audience heard both sides with equal 
respect, applauded every home-thrust, and went to bed 
better informed, each listener convinced in his own 
private opinion. 

This month, however, Professor Osborn’s challenge in 
Tue Forum to Mr. Bryan and the Commoner’s reply are 
not to be broadcast. Their exchange of courtesies is said to 
be “too controversial”’. To let fundamentalism and science 
debate on the air THe Forum will have to erect its own 
broadcasting station. Some of our readers say the Editor 
has gone mad to allow Mr. Bryan to “‘speak to Darwin”’; 
others say he is at last restored to reason. THE Forum 
cannot do otherwise. Science must be unfettered if the 
human race is to progress; on the other hand, Mr. Bryan’s 
cbjections to evolution reflect the conviction of millions of 
earnest Americans whose judgment is not to be ignored. 
How long since has the American mind become so puerile 
that it may not endure religious controversy without 
bloodshed? Maturity of mind can be arrived at only after 
free and unlimited discussion. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN TENNESSEE 


A vivid and humorous account by a Southern author and journalist 
of the principles and personalities involved in the trial of John T. 
Scopes, the young science teacher who dared to expound the 
theory of evolution. 


AMERINDIAN CULTURE 


The eighth answer to the question ‘What is Civilization >" 
Before the coming of the white man, this country had planted the 
seeds (literally and metaphorically) of a culture from which we 
still derive profit and inspiration. 


HOW WARS WILL COME TO AN END 


Thirty-five years ago the inventor of dynamite and promoter of 
world peace made some profound and startling prophecies to his 
friend, E. Schneider-Bonnet, who now makes them public for the 
first time. 


RELIGION AND SPIRITUALISM 


Can you be a good Christian without believing in the doctrines of 
spiritism ? Conversely, does a belief in a spirit world modify 
your attitude toward Christianity? 


WAS ABRAMS MERELY A QUACK? 


Recent investigation in England offers some evidence that the 
celebrated or notorious therapeutic practitioner stumbled upon a 
principle that may even yet yield results. 


GREAT SOARING BIRDS 


The nature writer of the South gives his readers a breathing space 
in the quiet low country of South Carolina where the migrations 
of great soaring birds afford an awe-inspiring spectacle. 


CROWN’S BESS 


An arresting story of Negro life, rhythmic and colorful, and 
subtle and true in its depiction of Negro character and folk-ways. 
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WENTY-SIX years ago JuLeEs Bots 
st set out for the near East in company 
with Hyacinthe Loyson, the celebrated 
French orator, Madame Loyson, his Amer- 
ican wife, Vivekananda, the Hindu philos- 
opher, and Emma Calvé, the unforgetta- 
ble Carmen. It was at the height of the 
Armenian massacres, and Europe was 
united in the opinion that Abdul Hamid, 
the “Red Sultan”, had gone too far. The 
Sultan, to defend himself against criticism 
and throw the responsibility upon the 
Armenians, conceived the idea of giving 
out an official statement, and Monsieur 
Bois, as the representative of a great Pari- 
sian journal, was approached by Turkish 
authorities, who placed certain documents 
in his hands and informed him that Abdul 
Hamid would grant him an interview, an 
honor never before granted to a giaour. 
‘Decorations and other inducements were 
dazzled before my eyes,” says Monsieur 
Bois, “but I fear that I listened to their 
speeches in the abstracted mood of the 
poet. At any rate, when the hour for the 
audience arrived, I was out on the waters 
of the Golden Horn, sailing with my very 
agreeable companions. If I chided myself 
with forgetting such an august appoint- 
ment, I could comfort myself with the 
thought that, after all, even if the Arme- 
nians were not faultless, they had been 
slaughtered, and Abdul Hamid was the 
executioner. Returning to Pera Palace in 
the evening, I found an envoy of the Sul- 
tan awaiting me. ‘ You have been guilty of 
lése-majesté,’ he solemnly declared, ‘and 
you have been condemned by the Diwan. 
Nevertheless my Gracious Master wishes 
to show his magnanimity, and you are still 
accorded the privilege of being present at 
the next salamlick, in order to pay homage 
to the Commander of the Faithful and 
thank him for your pardon.’ I expressed 
my appreciation of this magnanimity and 
attended the salamlick, taking care how- 
ever to preserve a respectful distance 
between myself and the Commander of 
the Faithful. Immediately afterwards I 
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embarked for Athens with my French- 
American-Hindu caravan. This little per- 
sonal incident I supposed had been fer- 
gotten when, two months later, the gods 
of travel led me to Jerusalem. There I was 
much astonished to receive an invitation 
from the Armenian Patriarch to visit his 
great seminary. My astonishment turned 
to stupefaction when I was greeted with 
lofty pomp and found myself passing be- 
tween rows of long-bearded priests singing 
the Marseillaise. ‘I am grateful for the 
tribute paid to my country,’ I said to the 
venerable Patriarch, ‘but embarrassed on 
my own score, for I am only a writer with 
no other authority than my own.’ But the 
Patriarch smiled significantly. ‘We have 
learned, through those mysterious means 
of communication known only in the 
Orient, what you do not tell us. The 
sumptuous gifts which the all-powerful 
monarch offered you to defend him against 
just reprobation, you have refused! You 
chose, at your own peril, the part of the 
oppressed. The Armenians will never for- 
get!’ The ‘mysterious means of communi- 
cation’ extended to Cairo, and when I 
embarked for Thebes I found the cabin of 
my dahabiyeh transformed into a garden 
of the Arabian nights with jasmine and 
roses placed there, anonymously, by the 
Armenian ladies of Egypt. It was a bou- 
quet of these flowers, withered but pre- 
cious, that I later laid upon the tomb of 
the Bab, the martyr of civilization in the 


Orient.” 
# Avams Beck is the real name of an 
amazingly prolific writer, who writes 
also under two pseudonyms. Readers of 
Tue Forum will remember his brilliant 
satire on rejuvenation, “The Renewal of 
Youth and After’’, in the September, 1924, 
number. 


T is always a pleasure to see a person of 
it ripe years who is capable of the enthu- 
siams of youth. At sixty-five, CHARLOTTE 
Perkins Gi_tman has become a garden 
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“fan”. But let no one fancy that by “fan” 
we mean a mere putterer with gloves and 
Japanese shears. Mrs. Gilman is a bona 
fide gardener with spading fork, hoe, rake, 
sickle, and lawn mower. In a letter to the 
editor she informs us that she did not take 
to gardening, like so many other women, 
just to preserve her figure, as she weighs 
but one hundred and ten pounds, but ap- 
parently out of sheer wantonness of spirit. 
Though Mr. and Mrs. Gilman retired from 
New York City to their old family home 
in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1922, Mrs. 
Gilman is still actively engaged in lectur- 
ing. She has begun her autobiography, but 
she confesses that the 
‘real pull is among the 
potatoes and petunias.” 


T the end of the sec- 
aN ond and last instal- 
ment of M. Maeterlinck’s 
“The Answer of Ancient 
Egypt”, in THE Forum’s 
“What is Civilization?”’ 
series, which appears in 
this number, is a tailpiece 
of peculiar interest. It 
was drawn by Frank 
RENNIE, whose work has 
often decorated Forum 
pages, from a piece of 
pottery found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen. Mr. 
Rennie tells us that the 
motivs in this particular 
piece of pottery are en- 
tirely new, being different 
from any thing foundelse- 
where in Egyptian relics. 


HOUGH as yet scarcely known to the 
iy general public, Lemmie Roscoe 
CLEVELAND is hailed by his fellow scientists 
as one of the most brilliant and promising 
young men doing original research in this 
country. Already he has achieved great 
things. His researches on termites or “‘ white 
ants”’, some of which serve as the basis for 
his article in this number of Tue Forum, 
have been stepping stones to widely varied 
fields of biological investigation. The 
oxygen method of removing the micro- 
scopic partners (the protozoa) from white 
ants can be applied to remove the micro- 
organisms from thousands of different ani- 
mals, and without injury to the animals. 
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He is at present developing other investi- 
gations of even greater importance. In a 
very real sense the white ants have been 
his best teachers, not to say, friends, for it 
was through them that he won the prize 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Mr. Cleveland 
writes to the editor: “I was born thirty- 
two years ago in Mississippi, but have 
lived elsewhere for quite a bit of the time. 
I have no sectional and little national 
feeling. I am a citizen of the world. The 
greater part of my life, I am sorry to say, 
has been spent in school; I am certain that 
I graduated for the last time two years ago. 
I am a free lance in 
science; the National Re- 
search Council sees that 
I get the necessities of 
life (at least some of 
them) and leaves me free 
to investigate any sub- 
ject I wish and to work 
anywhere I please. The 
last four years have been 
spent in the School of 
Hygiene and Public 
Health of the Johns 
Hopkins University. At 
present | am very busy 
with some exciting 
experiments.” 


HARLES DOWNING 

Lay writes his arti- 
cle in the present number 
of Tue Forum from the 
point of view of both 
artist and technician, for 
he is a landscape architect and city plan- 
ner,—a profession both artistic and highly 
technical, a liaison between art and ap- 
plied science. The son of a painter, he re- 
ceived the degree of S. B. in Arte Topiarica 
at Harvard in 1902. He has studied art at 
the Art Students League under Young 
and Tucker. He is also a competent work- 
man in many trades and the author of 
articles in various periodicals. His most 
recent book, 4 Garden Book for Autumn 
and Winter, was published in 1924 by 
Duffield. 






3 VEN the editors of a magazine which 
admits that it is out to capture youth- 
ful as well as mellowed readers may smile 
indulgently when GeorGe WHEELER HiIn- 
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MAN, Jr., states that he “was born too long 
ago, — thirty-three years, to be exact, — 
in the valley of the Genesee. I have 
no doubt that my militaristic tendencies 
manifested themselves at an early age in 
such forms as ‘playing soldier’. Indeed, I 
have been told that I not only ‘played 
soldier’ but also showed bloodthirsty in- 
clinations by ‘playing Indian’. I can recall 
that, at about the age of ten, I had a real 
sword and was lieutenant of a youthful 
cadet company in the school which I at- 
tended. That sword marked a high point. 
Interest in soldiers and Indians must have 
waned rapidly, for I recall being a private 
in the rear rank of the 
cadet regiment at that 
reactionary, militaristic 
institution, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. There 
| followed so assiduously 
the path of peaceful 
learning that I became a 
Phi Beta Kappa and 
seriously contemplated 
pedagogy as a life career. 
After those drills in the 
rear rank at the Univer- 
sity, my next militaristic 
contacts came at the 
very outbreak of the 
World War. As a youth- 
ful and aspiring journal- 
ist, I was stationed at 
the Point Loma Naval 
Radio Station in August, 
1914, to watch for re- 
ports of clashes in the 
Pacific between British 
and German war vessels. I recall undergo- 
ing the hardship of sleeping nightly on 
three chairs, no mean achievement. When 
the United States entered the war, I re- 
solved to win a commission in the Regular 
Army. I passed through various grades 
and vicissitudes of service, and had the 
satisfaction of making good that resolve. 
Then, in the fall of 1921, economic con- 
siderations and an agreeable offer from a 
friend in civil life induced me to resign 
my commission as Captain of Infantry in 
the Regular Army and to take up news- 
paper work. I am not a militarist. In fact, 
if my friends are to be believed, I still ex- 
hibit the scholastic tendencies of the stu- 
dent and pedagogue. I must confess, how- 
ever, that I recall my military experiences 
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with real pleasure and satisfaction. My 
observation has been that the human 
qualities and attainments which all admire 
are found much more often in the Army 
and Navy than in civilian walks of life.” 


I AURENCE ADLER is an adept in two 
arts: as a writer, his stories and 


sketches have appeared in several leading 
magazines; as a musician, he is known 
both as a pianist and as the composer of 
many songs and several instrumental num- 
bers. He was formerly Professor of Music 
at the University of Montana. At present 
he is Director of the Academic Depart- 
ment of the Curtis In- 
stitute in Philadelphia. 


HOMAS HANDFORTH, 
oa drawings dec- 
orate Mr. Adler’s “‘At 
Véfours’’, is still in his 
twenties. About five 
years ago he decided 
that Paris was a more 
meet and fitting back- 
ground for an ambitious 
painter than his native 
Seattle. There is evi- 
dence that he still thinks 
so, for he has just taken 
a ten-year lease on an 
atelier in the Parc Mont- 
souris neighborhood. Re- 
cently he gave his first 
one-man show in Paris, 
and even the hardened 
French critics were sur- 
prised by the maturity 
and versatility of his style. 


CLEVELAND 


N 1896 President Grover Cleveland 
I proposed a new experiment in diplo- 
matic preparation. At his instigation 
Richard Olney chose a small group of 
youths who were to specialize in Far 
Eastern problems and to know the coun- 
tries of the West Coast of America, — to 
know the Pacific. They were then to re- 
turn to America for duty at the Depart- 
ment of State and also to receive special 
courses at various universities, and only 
then, after they had assimilated the joint 
interests of the nations of the Pacific 
and the United States in their proper rela- 
tion, were they to go to European posts. 
WILutiAM FRANKLIN Sanps, who has had a 


mee 








long and distinguished career in the 
American diplomatic service, was one of 
the youths so chosen. After three years 
in Japan and Korea, Mr. Sands was in- 
vited by the Emperor of Korea to assist 
him as a confidential adviser in the pre- 
carious situation which was leading in- 
evitably to the Russo-Japanese War in 





T. Morris LoncstTretTu 


1904. When Japanese troops occupied 
Korea at the beginning of that year, the 
Japanese government paid him the chival- 
rous compliment, in spite of his opposition 
to some of their policies, of inviting him to 
remain with Prince Ito in the administra- 
tion of Japanese-Korean affairs. He re- 
turned, however, to Washington and was 
sent at once by Mr. Taft to Panama to 
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negotiate, if possible, the union of the 
offices of Minister to the Republic and 
Governor of the Canal Zone in one person, 
in the interest of efficiency in the construc- 
tion of the canal. He succeeded in getting 
the consent of the Panama government to 
a temporary union in the person of Charles 
G. Magoon. For his success in keeping 
Korea out of the Boxer Rebellion he was 
awarded the Cross of the Légion d’Hon- 
neur; and for his suppression, with the aid 
of only one hundred native soldiers, of the 
Korean insurrection which threatened to 
become general he was decorated by the 
Korean government. Mr. Sands’s ances- 
tors were among the first colony planted 
in Maryland in 1634. Since the establish- 
ment of the Government, they have al- 
ways been connected with the official 
services of the country, either in the 
Army, Navy, or Diplomatic Corps. They 
have taken part in every war that the 
United States has had, and have furnished 
to American history many notable names. 
Their record in these matters is not unlike 
that of the members of other distinguished 
colonial families, but the special point of 
interest to Forum readers in connection 
with Mr. Sands’s article in the present 
number is the fact that, with one excep- 
tion, all of them have been Roman 
Catholics. 


OR several years articles ap peared 1 in 
a the leading magazines by Virginia 
Remnitz; then came an interim during 
which this author was metamorphosed by 
marriage into VIRGINIA YEAMAN, and as 
such she makes her first appearance in this 
number of THe Forum. 


ILIAN WHITE SPENCER and WHARTON 
# E-SHERICK, whose words and lines co- 
operate toward the embellishment of this 
number, are both well-known to all Forum 
readers. 





y\egr one exception, the other poets 

in the present number are, like Mrs. 
Spencer, former Forum contributors. T. 
Morris Loncstretu’s last appearance 
was in April, 1924. On a recent visit in 
the flesh to THe Forum office, Mr. Long- 
streth was so eloquent on the subject ot 
the Lake Placid Club, his year-round 
residence, that one of the editors led him 
to a desk and stationery, with the follow- 
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J. Ramsay MacDonald 1923- Ign 
by Iconocla#t. 


An account of MacDonald's premiership in the nine 
months of 1924 by the author of the famous MacDonald 
biography. An important contribution to current poli- 
tics and a keen characterization of the man. 


The Challenge of Childhood 
by Ira S. Wile, M.S. $3.50 


This book has already been acknowledged by authorities 
on the treatment of children Cike William A. Wirt, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gary; Professor M. V. O'Shea, 
ot the University of Wisconsin; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, as an 
admirable standard work helpful to parents, teachers and 
social workers. 


The Woman | Am 
by Amber Lee. 


The true story of a mistress about herself. 
career honestly and absorbingly recorded. 

H. W. Boynton in Providence Journal — “A portrait of the 
Scarlet Woman by herself. It deserves to be taken asa 
singul arly explicit but never deliberately sensational study 
of the ‘corsair type of woman—a book to rank, morally, 


$2.00 


$2.00 
A sensational 


far above Defoe’s “Moll Flanders’ and ‘Roxana’, or Smol- 
lett’s ‘Memoirs of a Lady of Quality.” ” 

Lifting Mist 
A novel by Austin Harrison. $2.00 


Harrisburg Patriot — ‘Sam Hone is one of the most inter- 
esting boys to be found in thousands and thousands of 
pages of the world’s fiction. From the very first, when 
he leaves home, to the day when he steps out of Marsh- 
Merrow, his school days over, one follows him, hopefully, 
cheerfully, sadly, even lovingly, but above all one follows. 
An entertaining story, a keen psychological study. You 
get quite a lot for your money.” S. Morgan-Powell in 
Montreal Star —*‘A master of the art of novel-writing.”’ 


The Groote Park Murder 


A detective story by Freeman Wills Crofts, author of 
The Cask. $2.00 
N. Y. Evening Post —*‘A book the most intensive seeker 
after baffling mysteries will find a thrill in.” 


My Portion 


An autobiography by Rebekah Kohut, introduction by 
Henrietta Szold. Handsome 8vo. $3.50 
N. Y. Times — ‘Fascinating as a human document; vivid, 
realistic, and evokes a universal response.”’ Sa/t Lake 
Tribune — “One learns to admire, to respect and to love 
Mrs. Kohut, not for what she has done, alone, though that 
would entitle her to admiration and respect and love, but 
for what she is. The spirit of the writer must be read 
mostly between the lines, but it is this which lends its 
glamor to every page, and holds the reader spellbound 
until the last page is perused.” 


Unveiled 


A novel by Beatrice Kean Seymour, author of The Hopeful 
Journey, Invisible Tides, and Intrusion. $2.50 


Four large printings in one month. The most widely 
discussed book in England. The theme is The Romantic 
Tradition, the title under which it appeared in England 

N. Y. Times — “Such interest seems merited; for Unveiled 
develops a plot whose minor convolutions are full of 
subtlety and individuality, and at the same time converts 
a time-worn method of narration into something so perti- 
nent to the plot that it often becomes almost a component 
One of those books in which everything is done in such a 
way that any other method is beyond your vision.” 


Anna's 


A mystery story by C. Nina Boyle, author of What Became 
of Mr. Desmond, Out of the Frying Pan, etc. $2.00 


N. Y. Times — “An extremely complicated tale, ingenious 
and interesting.” Buffalo Express — “We pick up Nina 
Boyle's latest, confident that herein we shall find a robust 
story of mystery and love and crime and are not dis- 


appointed.” 


The Guermantes Way 


The third and fourth parts of Marcel Proud's series, 
Remembrance of Things Past. Two vols., 860 pages, boxed, 
uniform with Within a Budding Grove. $6.00 
‘*A great life-giver’ is the very epithet one needs for 
Proust,’ says Edith Wharton in the Yale Review. ‘His 
gallery of living figures is immense, almost past reckon- 
ing . . . and his pages abound in flashes one of which 
would make the fortune of a lesser novelist.’ 
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Enlarged models of heads of native “ white ants” by E. J. Burns, 


American Museum of Natural History 


Left, worker Right, soldier 


° 


i 


Termopsis nevadensis, Hagen, the Large Pacific Coast termite 
-2 ventral view 


From left to right: —1—dorsal view of “worker-like” nymph;* - 

of “worker-like” nymph; 3—dorsal view of soldier; 4—ventral view of soldier; 

s—dorsal view of first form reproductive young adult shortly after the wings have 

been shed; 6—-dorsal view of young winged adult; 7—ventral view of young 
winged adult. 


* This particular termite has no workers and no enlarged adults 














ik IS safe to say that no other American non-fiction author has so large or loyal a reading 
public. The Crazy Fool marks his entrance into the fiction field with the most hilarious 
novel in the whole range of American literature. With its many delightful whimsies and 
sharp wit, it will be read from coast to coast. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks, Robert Morss Lovett, Albert J. Nock, John Macy 





1 following titles are recent additions to a series already widely known to all who 
are interested in our native literature. It will include eventually most of the books of 
permanent value produced by America. Fourteen books have been published and almost as 
many more will be added during the next few months. 


By Walt Whitman By Ambrose Bierce 
12. POEMS $1.25 18. THE MONK and the HANGMAN'S 
Selected and edited by W. M. Rossetti DAUGHTER 


19. THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY 


By St. John Crevecoeur ‘ 
Each $2.00 


13. LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN 


FARMER $2.00 (To be published soon) 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn By Fitz-James O' Brien 
By Herman Melville 17. COLLECTED STORIES $2.00 
15. MOBY DICK $2.00 Introduction by E. J. O'Brien 
16. MARDI $2.00 By Henry James 
Introduction by Raymond Weaver 20. WASHINGTON SQUARE $2.00 


PUBLISHERS OF 39 West 8th Strect THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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ing results: “The Club is not an effete re- 
sort of luxury but an informal university 
in the wilderness, a meeting- and working- 
place that combines civilization with lei- 
sure and beauty, access to the vitalizing 
forces of nature and contact with many 
of those contributing to the nation’s 
growth. In ‘The Guide’ I have tried to 
show one phase of Adirondack character. 
A good deal of sound thinking and real 
happiness exists in our natives, — in fact, 
the centre of com- 

mon-sense lies half- 


way between city 
and wilderness, be- 
tween pauper and 
millionaire, in the 


quiet, nature-loving, 
stolid old observers 
of the summer 
people.” 


ae N. JEN- 

NINGS, though a 
newcomer in THE 
Forum, has had 
verse published in 
many of our leading 
periodicals. Until 
“Current Opinion” 
vanished from the 
land of living maga- 
zines, as a result of 
its recent sale to 


“The Literary Di- 
gest”, he was its 
Poetry Editor, in 


charge of two depart- 
ments, “The Voices of Living Poets’ 
‘The Colyumnists’ Coly umn . 
to which he did rev lew ing. “T he demise of 
‘Current Opinion’,” he writes to us, “sent 
me back on to Grub Street as a hawker of 
verses, and I am now jotting you this 
personalia from an attic room (the tradi- 
tions are for once upheld!). During these 
vernal doldrums I have been putting 


>, and 
,in addition 


book of verse together. Until further 
notice | the title is ‘Beyond Rhodope, 
Once’.” Mr. Jennings confesses “to being 


a New ac r, although it is natural to 
me to think of California as the cradle 
‘endlessly rocking’. Ten years in one of 
the most beautiful valleys in the country 
I refer this bit of free publicity to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the town of 
Napa, California) was a curious kind of 
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preparation for New York and Greenwich 
Village. Next week I may be on the road 
to California, — or Brooklyn.” 


i’ is a somewhat different but no less 
entertaining SAMUEL ScovILLE, Jr. 
who appears in the present number of 
Tue Forum. Our readers are already 
well acquainted with Scoville the nature 
writer, and probably most of them will 
agree with the eulogies in the following 
letter from Mr. 
George A. Bicknell: 
“Your article in the 
January number of 
Tue Forum, ‘Ong’s 
Hat’, is the finest 
nature article I have 
ever read. It gave me 
more delight than 
when as a boy of fif- 
teen I first read John 
Burroughs’s ‘Wake 
Robin’. I know a lit- 
tle about the Jersey 
Pine Barrens, having 
spent a little time at 
Forked River, Ware- 
town, and Barnegat 
in the years 1887 to 
1896, and since then 
at Lakewood and 
Spring Lake; and 
having been a nature 
lover since eight 
years of age, I can 
also appreciate fully 
your remarks about 
the birds and animals. Even if Burroughs 
had had your experience in the Pine Bar- 
rens, he could never have written an article 
equal to ‘Ong’s Hat’. I have read it seven 
times, ,and each time I find something more 
in it.” 


MONG the stories, entered in THE 
aN Forum’s 1924 Prize Contest, which 
were selected from the six hundred com- 
peting manuscripts for Honorable Men- 
tion is the one in the present number by 
Ursuta Trainor Wituiams. Mrs. Wil- 
liams writes to the editor: ‘‘ My life until 
two years ago was spent on a wheat rz sch 
in the Palouse country, the same ranch of 
‘Will Turner’s Wife’. An intense love of 
the hills, — now green, now golden, and 
again bleak with winter, — and a love ol 








TRANGELY prophetic were these last words writ- 
ten by Joseph Conrad. For, when the old boatman 

in Conrad’s story passed on, and his guiding star faded 
from the sky, another great soul was soon to follow. 
Conrad died without writing another word. But he left 
an epochal story—one which will be read with widely 
varying emotions and discussed as long asConrad’s work 
endures. A revealing story—a tremendously significant 
story — Conrad at the pinnacle of his art, “striking 
boldly into new fields; Consad Fitic, imaginative, mysterious, thrilling. 


Read His Las€ Novel, “Suspense” 


The Satund 


Jas p Review 


of Lite} vA 


“Suspense” is a story of such sremeniiiial interes 
and a literary event of such magnitude, t rt 
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Saturday Review feels justified in presenting: 
pense” as the first work of fiction t6 appea 

publication. “Suspense” is different’ from a) 
Conrad novels. It is not of the sea. Itis laid i 
in the era immediately following Nap 


of a half savage soldier of sc conspitacies, a 
whirl of incidents, and then—the strange, perplex- 
ing, speculative end of the manuscript, which read- 
ers the world over will discuss and wonder about. 
You can start “Suspense” now and enjoy it all sum- 
mer, in The Saturday Review of Literature. And in 
addition, you may win part of the 


$1000.00 IN PRIZES 


The Saturday Review offers $1000.00 in cash for 
the best essays on how “Suspense” should end. 
When you have finished the story as Conrad left 
it, write your opinion of how Conrad would have 
concluded it, had he lived. The length of your es- 
say is optional with you. For the best suggestion 
for a characteristic Conradian ending, written by ! 
anybody, we will award $500.00. Second prize (open | 
only to non-professional writers) $250.00. Third 
and fourth prizes $50.00 each. Fifth prize $25.00. 
And fifty other prizes of any single volume of Con- | 
rad the winners may designate. The judges will be | 
Joseph Hergesheimer, William Lyon Phelps and | 
Capt. David W. Bone. i 
{ 
‘ 
' 
I 


FREE! If you send your subscription at once, we will 
* mail to you immediately, without cost, those 
issues of The Saturday Review of Literature containing instal- 
ments of “Suspense”? which already have been published. 

















iF he Saturday Review 


of Literature 
Edited by Henry Seidel Canby 


Mates its first anniversary by inviting you 
cribe at the special Charter Subscrip- 
le. The Saturday Review lives for the 
ompany of the readers of good books. 


if ever, has such a group of writers 
thered together as those who are con- 
gto The Saturday Review. Among 

are Walter De La Mare, William McFee, 
Ste John Ervine, Hugh Walpole, James Harvey 
Robinson, Edna St. Vincent Millay, John 
Dewey, Willa Cather, H. L. Mencken, May 
Sinclair,Gamaliel Bradford,StephenGraham, 
James Branch Cabell, William Lyon Phelps, 
Sinclair Lewis, John Masefield, Mary Austin, 
Vachel Lindsay, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
John Drinkwater, Edith Wharton, Zona Gale, 
Robert Frost, Frank Swinnerton, Walter 
Lippman. 


Send vour subscription today and be among 


the first to read Conrad’s last novel, the 
literary event of the year. 


_ 
SIGN AND MAIL TODAY 

The Saturday Review, 2 F-7 

236 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :— Enter my subscription at once for one year 

at the Special Charter Subscription rate, and enroll me as 


a Charter Subscriber to The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Also mail to me, without additional cost, previous issues 
containing instalments of ‘Suspense’. lenclose $3 ( 


Send me a bill ( ) 
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the life of the ranch, were responsible more 
than any other agency, perhaps, for the 
writing of the sketch.” 


HE FORUM, with the present num- 
1% ber, adds a distinguished and talented 
scientist and author to its editorial staff. 
Dr. Epwarp E. Free, who has just re- 
signed as Editor of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can”, becomes THe Forum’s Scientific 
Editor. While in his able hands the “‘Scien- 
tific American” rose to a new plane of 
usefulness and inter- 
est to its readers. 
Dr. Free is almost 
unique among scien- 
tists in that he has 
achieved distinction 
in three fields, — as a 
pure scientist doing 
original research, as 
an applied scientist, 
and as an author and 
editor interpreting 
scientific facts to the 
layman. In addition 
to conducting the 
new department de- 
voted to science, he 
will continue from 
time to time to con- 
tribute articles to 
Tue Forum. 


Wire this num- 

ber JOHAN 
BULL, the talented 
Norwegian artist, 
whose many drawings are a familiar 
feature of Tue Forum, becomes the artis- 
tic adviser of our editorial staff. Upon this 
occasion we asked Mr. Bull for a self por- 
trait. He complied, presenting us with the 
double caricature which is reproduced on 
the next page and the drawing in the 
centre of this page. From these three ver- 
sions of him we feel sure that our readers 
can form their own opinions of just what 


Mr. Bull looks like. 


HE story of how a comparatively un- 
it known Nebraska lawyer suddenly 
leaped into national fame on the wings of 
his own oratory has been often retold, so 
often, in fact, that it has become a legend, 
and like most legends it abounds in dis- 
tortions of the truth. WILLIAM JENNINGS 








Jouan Buty 
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Bryan was by no means unknown when, 
in 1896, he made his now world famous 
speech at the National Democratic Con- 
vention, wrote the silver plank into the 
platform of his party, and received the 
nomination for President of the United 
States. Before that glamorous event oc- 
curred he had already gained prominence 
as a lawyer, politician, and journalist. 
Another legend about Bryan is that he is a 
“leader of lost causes”. Certainly in 
championing “silver”, he championed a 
lost cause; certainly 
it is a rare and un- 
lucky fate to be three 
times a_ candidate 
and never a Presi- 
dent. But more than 
any political figure in 
our history, Bryan 
has triumphed over 
his defeats. Beaten 
again and again, he 
has continued to 
exert a powerful, and 
at times a domina- 
ting, influence in the 
councils of his party 
and in the affairs of 
the nation. The 
reason for this unique 
phenomenon may be 
found in his many 
genuine victories, 
overshadowed only 
by his more conspic- 
uous failures (prohi- 
bition is but one of 
many of the reforms long advocated by 
him which have become a part of our law), 
and especially in the character of the man 
himself; he believes in what he preaches 
with so much eloquence and persuasion, 
and his sincerity has won for him the great- 
est personal following of any man in our 
public life. Those of us who are scientific- 
minded and who see no conflict between 
true religion and true science may deplore 
his present stand againstevolution, we may 
regret that so much talent and sincerity is 
ranged against what we regard as essential 
progress toward the spiritual unity of man- 
kind, but we cannot but echo Voltaire’s 
cry, “Quoique je sois en désaccord avec tout 
ce que vous affirmez, je suis prét a donner ma 
vie pour le droit que vous avez a parler 
ainsi.”” (“Though I disagree with ever) 
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Scandal in the Sugar Bowl 


Why does sugar cost so much? Why does its skeleton, hanging in the 
Republican closet, rattle its bones whenever Mr. Smoot arises to speak? 
We have created a Beet Sugar Industry to battle the already powerful 
Cuban Cane Sugar Industry. How long and how much shall we coddle it ? 
Clinton W. Gilbert sees the whole deep and guilty secret shrouded in a 
cloud of politics but reveals some mysteries that shed light on the problem. 





Trained Seals, A Study in Aristocracy 
By Robert L. Duffus 
Some embarrassing revelations on the meaning of our spreading cult of 


Holier-than-Thou clubs and societies, formed by those who think they are 
the socially elect. 





Our Last American Duel By Don C. Seitz 


How James Gordon Bennett went a-courting and got cowhided as a sequel. 








My Boyhood in Ireland By George Bernard Shaw 


‘All autobiographies are lies,’? remarks G. B. S. and then goes on to a 
most delightful bit of autobiography. 





America’s Slave City By Willis Thornton 


A glimpse of a town where people live in feudal serfdom. 


White Water By John T. Rowland 


A summer fiction story bringing the balsam of the Canadian woods. 
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The Review with the McNAUGHT’S MONTHLY 
Orange Cover may now Times Building, New York. 

be had at the principal 
railroad news stands, as 
well as at other good 
stands and book stores. 


Fifteen cents per copy 
o—_____———_-© 
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word you say, I will defend with my life 
your right to say it.’’) 


ROBABLY it would be difficult to 

find in all Christendom a greater con- 
trast between the beliefs of two men both 
professing the same faith than exists be- 
tween those of William Jennings Bryan 
and Witiiam Ratpu Ince, Dean of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. For the Dean, 
who earned the sobriquet of “‘Gloomy”’ 
because his intelligence revolted against 
the facile optimism of the day, is not only 
a confirmed evolutionist but also a be- 
liever in the possibility of improving the 
human race through eugenics. The Angli- 
can Church has produced many scholarly, 
Christian gentlemen. But though he is 
unquestionably one of the finest products 
of his race, religion, and the traditions of 
his great nation, Dean Inge is something 
more as well. He is a pioneer in that great 
rapprochement of religion and science which 
all men of vision everywhere regard as the 
sine qua non of an enduring civilization. 
He accepts the facts of science and utilizes 
them to make his religious faith of more 
vital service to his fellow men. He is the 
forerunner of the new type of clergyman, 
whose influence must go far toward leading 
a skeptical and spiritually chaotic genera- 
tion back into the living Christian church. 
During his recent visit to America the 
Dean was the guest of Dr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, editor of THe Forum, at a 
luncheon at the Century Club in New York 
City. At this luncheon, attended by Tue 
Fort editorial staff and the editors of lead- 
ing magazines and newspapers, by priests 
and clergymen of vari- 
ous denominations, by 
scientists, menof letters, 
and philanthropists, 
many matters were 
freely and informally 
discussed which have 
been finding place in 
the pages of THE 
Forum: the Roman 
Catholic Church and 
America, the conflict 
between so-called Fun- 
damentalism and so- 
called Modernism in 
our Protestant 
Churches, between 
Catholics and Protes- 
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tants in the Anglican church, racial mat- 
ters, and the divorce question. The Dean 
spoke at length and afterwards he was 
interrogated by many of the guests, and a 
general discussion was entered into. 
Speaking of the controversy raging in this 
country between the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists, the Dean said that 
he regarded himself as a Liberal rather 
than as a Modernist, “‘a term which | 
dislike. I foresee the time when the quarrel 
between religion and science will be healed. 
I cannot admit for a moment that there 
is any reason for a quarrel between the- 
ology and science. I can’t believe the 
Founder expected his followers to outrage 
their scientific culture in order to become 
his disciples. Fundamentalists make it 
difficult for educated people to accept the 
Christian church. I hope it will soon be 
generally recognized that the evidences 
for Christianity must rest upon the wit- 
ness of the spirit, on the witness of faith 
in itself; that the centre of gravity in 
apologetics will swing from authority to 
experience. If that is admitted there will 
be no difficulty in accepting science, 
secular knowledge, and humanism in any 
form.” Asked whether there was any 
movement in England parallel to the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy in 
the American Protestant Churches, the 
Dean replied that the debate as we know 
it in this country had long since ceased to 
agitate the English clergy. #volution had 
been accepted there by all intelligent men 
but, nevertheless, the Church of England 
“is representative of the English people 
and is, therefore, the most divided religious 
body in the world. At 
present there is a very 
strong movement to de- 
Protestantize the 
Church of England, to 
obliterate everything 
done since the Reforma- 
tion. The program is 
not to join the Roman 
Church but to make the 
Church what Roman 
Catholics would call a 
schismatical Catholic 
Church. Whether this 
movement has a chance 
of capturing the senti- 
ment of the English 
people, I doubt. 
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Personally, I be- 
lieve it has gone 
as far as it will 
go. I don’t think 
that Catholi- 
cism,citherin the 
Roman or An- 
glican form, is 
likely to become 
the religion of 
the English peo- 
ple. The Eng- 
lish, as northern 
Europeans, have 
little sympathy 
for Latin points 
of view and methods. During the war and 
since, we have found the French an ex- 
tremely difficult people to get on with. 
Really, we find our enemies, the Germans, 
easier to get on with in many ways. I donot 
think the English people will ever cease to 
be Protestant. I rather look forward to a 
rapprochement between the various re- 
formed bodies. America, I am afraid, 
becoming less Anglo-Saxon every year, 
and it is a question as to whether the 
country is to perpetuate its old traditions. 
As an Englishman I cannot help hoping 
that your country will remain predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon in tradition, culture, 
and religion. I cannot help thinking that 
you have never fully recovered from the 
Civil War. I have been looking through an 
old book containing about two hundred 
portraits of the old, gaunt American type 
to which Emerson and Abraham Linccln 
belonged. As I look about your streets I 
see very few of them. It would be a calam- 
ity if that fine old American, following in 
the Puritan tradition of plain living and 
high thinking, were to pass. I know the 
new immigration regulations are designed 
to protect the old tradition, and I hope 
they will preserve the dominance of the 
northern European stock. I don’t mean 
just the English,—many Englishmen 
are not particularly desirable, — but the 
Scandinavians, the Dutch, and the better 
sort of Germans, also.” 

Reverend Dr. Cornelius C. Clifford, 
lecturer on philosophy at Columbia and 
pastor of St Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church at Whippany, New Jersey, at this 
point challenged the Dean sharply. "7 
am puzzled, Your Reverence,” said Father 
Clifford, “‘“over what you mean by the 





‘northern type’. Is it not true that before 
the Tudor period the minds of Englishmen 
were filled with Latin furniture; and isn’t 
it furniture rather than descent that 
determines quality? It seems to me that 
the type of Englishman before the breakup 
of religious unity in Europe was every bit 
as fine as now. Isn’t there a continuity in 
the English from before the Tudor era 
until now? I am puzzled to know upon 
what biological ground your assumption 
of a superior northern type rests, and, if 
you will pardon me, I do not believe it has 
a leg to stand on. The races of Europe are 
so mixed up ethnically that it is hard to 
tell their origins. Does the history of Eng- 
land in the last three hundred years 
justify the assumption of a superior 
northern type? Isn’t it true that the best 
in the English universities, the classi- 
cal tradition, is of the Mediterranean 
culture?” 

The Dean had listened intently, and in 
his reply he pointed out that Latin culture 
embraces two very distinct ethnic types, 
differing remarkably in their inherent 
qualities. He cited the differences existing 
between the northern Italian and the 
Sicilian and between the southern and 
northern Irish. “I doubt whether the 
southern Mediterraneans are desirable 
people to introduce into this country.” 
Here Dr. Charles Fama, who will be re- 
membered by Forum readers as the 
author of “‘Catholicism Self-Condemned”’ 
in the June number, was aroused to action. 
Dr. Fama, himself of south Italian origin 
and a genuine convert to the culture and 
religion of his northern neighbors, pro- 
tested that Sicilians and other southern 
Italians make good American citizens, 
and that if given half a chance, they are 
readily assimilable, and that when they 
become Protestants (Dr. Fama is presi- 
dent of the Italian Protestant Ministers 
Association), they become good Americans. 
Racial matters having reached a temp- 
orary impasse, some one, we believe 
it was Don Seitz, brought up the subject 
of divorce. Since the Church of England 
does not approve of remarrying divorced 
persons, what solution had the Dean to 
offer on this subject? With a twinkle in 
his eye the Dean replied that he had quite 
a simple solution. “‘Hang the guilty par- 
ties, then the innocent parties will be free 
to marry without transgression.” 
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HAT is civilization and what are its 
ingredients? Since January, writers 
THE Forum have been illustrating 
civilization by the experiences of past 
Egypt 


MY 


in 


ages and races, 
among others. In this issue 
the Pedestrian points out 
that their interpretations do 
not follow the definitions of 
civilization found in the dic- 
tionaries. Forum writers have 
conceived of culture in terms 
of a spiritual urge. The truth 
is that civilization is a multi- 
plication of so many factors 
that it will be differently de- 
fined by every mind that at- 
tempts an analysis. It belongs 
to the “fourth dimension” 
terms that baffle the average 


understanding. 
i this issue we pass 
abruptly from antiquity to 
the Western Hemisphere; 
from the religion of ancient 
Egypt to the culture of an- 
cient America. Selfishly we 
return to our own problem, 
our own “‘new world”’, to the 
America that has been, is now 
in the making, and perhaps is 
to become. For we believe 
that the destiny of America 
is to be something more than 
a western edition of the Ro- 
man Empire, something more 
spiritual and original than a 
nation of practical administration, copy- 
ing and synthesizing older civilizations. 
sé HREE of the many ingredients that 
ferment a civilization are a selected 
racial strain, a spiritual revival, and the 
influence of climate. It is in the light of the 
last of these, the science of climatology 
that we may find it profitable to study the 
civilizations developed on the American 


— India, Greece, 
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Ancient AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN 
New York? 


SKETCHED FROM THE 
Eprror’s Winpow 

BY 

Cuartes Locke 






continent under favorable climatic con- 
ditions a thousand years before the coming 
of Columbus. In our architecture, for ex- 
ample, it is possible that our climate may 
mould the future as it influenced Mayan 
and Toltec structures in the 
past. In the receding sky- 
scrapers that in’ this decade 
are transforming the sky line 
of New York, certain archi- 
tects see a suggestion of the 
terraced pyramids left by 
now-silent builders in Mexico. 
Out of the dust of Ancient 
America, Christian Brinton 
and other art critics claim, 
our artists can revive a mul- 
titude of decorative designs 
that will enrich and quicken 
American art. They need no 
longer go back to Paris and 
Athens. The cover design of 
Tue Forum, in use for eight 
months, was drawn by Alfred 
C. Bossom from old Mayan 
Indian motifs. 


REDIT is long overdue 
the ancient Amerindi- 
ans. The Age of Gunpowder 
appreciated only their jewels 
and golden ornaments and 
tribute of fine cotton. True, 
we are vaguely conscious of 
their symbolic architectural 
ruins and their colorful tapes- 
tries. But Dr. Spinden re- 
minds us that we owe to them 
also a very material contribution, the 
cultivation of the common staples of our 
daily diet. Our vaunted Nordic culture 
knew nothing of potatoes and tomatoes, 
of beans and pumpkins, of cocoa and pine- 
apples, cabbages and Indian corn until we 
received them at the hands of the Amerin- 
dian races. At the hands of the Amerindi- 
ans and not from Mother Nature! — the 
patient cultivation of thousands of years. 
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CONSTANT contributor to THE 
aN Forum, who has not hitherto been 
mentioned in these columns is ALFRED 
CuarLeEs Bossom, one of the most bril- 
liant of New York’s younger architects. 
Mr. Bossom, an Englishman by birth, 
received his education in England, but 
came to the United States in 1903. Since 
then he has developed a deep interest in 
American archeology. In 1921 he traveled 
extensively in Mexico, doing research 
work among the Mayan and Aztec ruins. 
When the Editor of THe Forum decided 
that it was more appropriate for an Ameri- 
can magazine to utilize American art 
motivs, than the hackneyed motivs of the 
Old World for its cover design, he turned 
naturally to Mr. Bossom for help. The 
result was our present unique cover which 
has become familiar to all Forum readers 
since it first appeared on the November, 
1924 number. On page five of this illus- 
trated section, interested readers will find 
an explanation of the motivs used by Mr. 
Bossom in designing this cover. In this 
number, however, he makes additional 
contributions. The frontispiece drawing 
by Mr. Bull was made from Mr. Bossom’s 
restoration of the famous Tikal Temple 
of the Mayas; and on page twenty-three 
of this section, we reproduce, through his 
courtesy, a drawing made from his photo- 
graph of the temple as it appears to-day. 


POET by inclination, though a 

banker by necessity, writes to us 
as follows: — “When I was too young to 
protest my baie gave me every family 
name they dared, and Hamitron Pue.pus 
CLawson resulted. I was born thirty-two 
years ago in a town too small to appear 
on any map of New York State. I went 
to a number of schools as I had a bad 
habit of getting ‘fired’ for being careless 
about their rules. I hated books and never 
studied anything but athletics. After 
three years at Yale, I went into a bank in 
Cuba. During the late annoyance | was 
in the air service.” Mr. Clawson’s early 
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dislike for books gave way with years of 
discretion to a keen interest in history 
and in the literature of religion and art. 
Out of this reading he developed a love 
for archeology to which, not only his poem 
“To the Mayas”’, but also his collection 
of Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek an- 
tiquities bear ample testimony. His T’rans- 
mutation and Other Poems published in 
England recently by Elkin Mathews, Ltd. 
was well received by the British press. 
His letter to us closes on a modest but 
hopeful note: “‘I hope to learn to write 
well some day. At present things sort of 
spill out of my head at random.” 


ERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN, one of the 

leading American anthropologists, 
Curator of Mexican Archaeology and 
Ethnology in the Peabody Museum, 
writes to us that he is not a professor on 
the teaching staff at Harvard University, 
that although he has done some teaching, 
field work for long periods has been his 
major interest. ““l was born on the Edge 
of Cultivation at about the beginning of 
this conscious Age of Adventure, more 
explicitly in a sod house with oiled paper 
windows on the billowy prairies of Da- 
kota, when the buffaloes were giving path 
to the railroads. My first education was 
in brand new schools at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Then, after several years with 
railroad survey parties down the canyons 
of the West, and in gold camps such as 
Buffalo Hump, and Cape Nome, I set out 
for Harvard to acquire eastern indiffer- 
ence and a factor of safety. Alas, the 
nomad germ had obtained too deep a 
lodgment during those haleyon and vocif- 
erous years ever to be eradicated from 
my emotional system. I became an an- 
thropologist with the world for my field. 
Would it be immodest to admit that | am 
reasonably expert at matching travelers’ 
tales with my polished but unmossy fel- 
lows of the Explorer’s Club? However, my 
greatest thrills have come from exploring 
time rather than space. The vista of a 
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thousand years down some of the lesser 
known vales of history is to my mind 
much finer than any challenge of depths 
and heights to be found in the Andes. 
The choicest passages in my explorer’s 
diary read somewhat like this: ‘We estab- 
lished our base camp five hundred years 
beyond the last outpost of old American 
history and soon fell upon plain spoor of 
civilization going a thousand years or 
more farther into the past. The point at 
which we now stand is fixed in the Gre- 
gorian scale as August 6, 613 B. C., this 
being the day when the Mayas began their 
time count. For earlier periods we shall 
have to proceed by dead reckoning. It is 
our purpose not only to determine ar- 
chaeological sequences in this region, but 
also to read time angles on New Mexico 
and Peru and to triangulate an early field 
of human endeavor covering about half 
of the New World.’ As a result of geo- 
graphical and temporal wanderings I have 
become both a cosmopolite and chronopo- 
lite; this latter word is not yet in the dic- 
tionaries, having been invented a minute 
ago to fill a long-felt want. It is defined 
by analogy: as a cosmopolite sees good in 
all people, so a chronopolite sees good in 
all times. I am sure many persons of to- 
day think that intelligence was invented 
by Mr. Edison. In spite of wide sympathy, 
my own country and my own times seem 
best under all tests. I feel sorrow only for 
the future after the solar systems of the 
water drop have been duly plotted and 
the smallness of outer worlds has been 
measured in light years and diameters of 
our earth’s orbit.” 


Wi ISS FANNIE BROWNFIELD 
writes to the Editor: “‘When Nata- 
lie de Delage, daughter of MADAME DE 
DeaGeE, author of the “Memoirs of the 
French Revolution” in the present issue 
of Tue Forum, was married in Paris to 
Thomas Sumter, they remained there 
over a year and then came to America 
and lived on Mr. Sumter’s plantation in 
Sumter County until 1807, when he was 
made Ambassador to Brazil. My mother, 
the youngest daughter, was born in Rio 
Janiero, hence although her name was 
Pauline, she was known to everybody as 
Brazilia. They returned in 1820 and after 
going to France to see her mother, they 
lived the rest of their lives in Sumter 


County. My mother married John W. 
Brownfield and I was one of nine daugh- 
ters. The manuscript of my great-grand- 
mother was translated by my sister Julia, 
who has been dead several years. There 
has been an unbroken intercourse with 
our French family always. My mother’s 
sisters married in Europe, and my cousin 
Joseph de Fontenay is now Ambassador 
from France to Spain. The history of the 
manuscript is, that when Madame de 
Montijo asked that she write her experi- 
ences in coming from Coblentz to Bor- 
deau, which she did, and each of her daugh- 
ters had a copy, — I think portions of the 
manuscript were published in France in 
1862 or thereabouts, but it was during the 
war between the States when there was 
very little communication between Eu- 
rope and the South. When I tried to get a 
copy I was told there was so few that it 
was impossible. By this time both of my 
mother’s sisters were dead.” 


{3 HOUGH it is quite proper to main- 
tain our skepticism with regard to 
the truth of Spiritualism, to make light 
of it is no longer intelligent. To the igno- 
rant it still may be a belief in “spooks” 
But to the educated, who know to what a 
great extent modern physics has dema- 
terialized matter, a belief in the reality of 
the spirit is not an illogical next step. 
Some of us may not wish to take that 
step: but when a belief has been dignified 
by the adherence of eminent scientists 
the time for scoffing has passed and re- 
spectful attention becomes the order of 
the day. Among those whose names have 
brought Spiritualism to its present posi- 
tion is Sir Oxtver Josern Lopce. For 
years a material scientist with important 
contributions in electricity and atomic 
physics to his credit, he came to his pres- 
ent belief in Spiritualism, not by sudden 
emotional conversion, but as the direct 
result of his investigations in the field of 
psychical research. Whether Sir Oliver is 
one of the discoverers of a new world, or 
whether he is merely a great explorer 
lost up a blind alley only the future can 


decide. 


pe eda ew who can read has heard 

of the Nobel Peace Prize, awarded 
annually to the individual or society, who, 
during the preceding year, has contributed 
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most to the advancement of universal 
brotherhood and peace. Nearly as well- 
known are the Nobel prizes in literature, 
physics, chemistry, and medicine. But 
many have forgotten the paradoxical 
personality who made these prizes pos- 
sible. ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL (1833 

1896) the Swedish chemist and engineer, 
inventor of dynamite, smokeless powder, 
and other things which have contributed 
to the modern development of war, was 
more deeply interested 
in the promotion of 
world peace than in 
anything else. When he 
died, he left the vast 
fortune he had accu- 
mulated through his 
inventions and his ex- 
ploitations of the Baku 
oil-fields for the estab- 
lishment of these 
prizes, which have done 
so much to encourage 
those who promote 
world peace and ad- 
vance civilization. Al- 
fred Nobel was a share- 
holder in the ‘“Ten- 
televo Chemical 
Works”, formerly one 
of the largest in Eu- 
rope (it was destroyed 
by the Bolsheviki), and 
a close personal friend 
of the founder and Du Bost 
director, Schneider-Bonnet. The conver- 
sation between them recorded in the pres- 
ent number of THe Forum, seemed so 
important to Schneider-Bonnet, that he 
made notes of it at the time. His brother 
I’. ScHNEIDER-BoNNET wrote to the Ed- 
itor when submitting the manuscript: 
“Being already an aged man, it was my 
intention that this article should not be 
published until after my death. The un- 
rest and hatred which have been weighing 
upon Europe did not let it appear very 
advisable to publish a conversation of this 
kind just now. But since the Dawes Plan 
has demonstrated the possibility for the 
nations of Europe to arrive at some under- 
standing, I have reconsidered my decision.” 
Mr. Schneider-Bonnet is a Swiss econo- 
mist, a permanent contributor to the “ Bu/- 
letin Commercial et Industriel Suisse” of 
Geneva. He also contributes occasionally 





» HEYWARD 


to English periodicals. He has devoted his 
leisure to the study of physics, chemistry, 
and bacteriology. 


eat late ALtBert ABrams of San 

Francisco, had had a distinguished 
career as a physician before his “elec- 
tronic reactions” brought him nation- 
wide notoriety. During the last years of 
his life he became the centre of one of 
the most bitterly fought controversies in 
American medical his- 
tory. The orthodox 
medical profession de- 
nounced him as a 
quack of the worst 
sort. But the hetero- 
dox, the osteopaths, 
and chiropracters 
hailed him as a Mes- 
siah, and many of them 
to-day regard him as a 
martyr in the cause of 
science. 

In the present dis- 
cussion in THe Forum, 
Morris FIsHBeEINn, 
M.D., Editor of the 
Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Associa- 
tion’, and a frequent 
contributor to the mag- 
azines, voices the or- 
thodox medical point 
of view. W. WHatLey- 
SmMirH, an English 
writer, on the other hand, expresses as 
nearly as possible, an impartial view. He 
cooperated with Dr. Boyd as a lay mem- 
ber of the British Investigating Commit- 
tee whose findings are summarized in his 
article. 


LTHOUGH Mitprep STILLMAN, 
nN (Mrs. Ernest G. Stillman) author 
of “What to Tell the Children” was born 
in the sunny clime of California, in the 
city of San Francisco, and went to school 
in Boston, she now divides her time be- 
tween Stillwood Farm at Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson and New York City, where 
her husband is a practising physician. 
When asked something about herself she 
said she was afraid she could not help the 
editor, since she hadn’t had much educa- 
tion and was too busy raising four chil- 
dren to write more often than “once in a 
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while”. In spite of her modesty Mrs. 
Stillman has had a book of poems pub- 
lished Wood Notes, and Unknowing, an- 
other sheaf of poetry is going to press now. 


ERBERT W. HorwiLi, an English 
pai writer, who has frequently lectured 
in the United States found himself being 
assailed and saw his fellow countrymen 
assailed by those of our one hundred per 
centers who object to any criticism of 
America by a foreigner. His article in this 
number might well be called “The Retort 
Courteous” 


ao NYLANDER is not a reformed 

hobo, though judging by the inti- 
mate knowledge of hoboes and tramps 
displayed in his article, one might well 
think so. He is an instructor in the De- 
partment of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions at Princeton University. However, 
his knowledge is, in a sense first-hand, for 
Mr. Nylander is proud to claim acquaint- 
ance, not to say friendship, with many 
genuine tramps and hoboes. 


Nae Epcar Boran, Chairman of 

the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the United States Senate, has been 
Senator from Idaho since 1907. During 
this long period his prestige has steadily 
increased; assailed by criticism from time 
to time, he has emerged from every polit- 
ical fight a greater personality than he 
entered it, until to-day, he stands forth as 
unquestionably, the preéminent figure in 
the Senate. A republican in good standing 
he is in no sense a party man; though lib- 
eral and progressive, he has never played 
the game of cliques and blocs. Throughout 
his career, in any crisis, he has stood for 
his own opinions and been himself. Yet he 
has never been self-seeking. Because he 
has never sought the Presidency, it may 
well be that the greatest office may yet 
seek him. One of the few American poli- 
ticians who can be rightly called a states- 
man, Borah is respected by friend and 
foe because his intelligence walks hand in 
hand with commonsense, and receives 
emotional force from his unimpugnable 
sincerity. 


beg eN we asked HERBERT RAVENAL 
Sass for a photograph, he replied 
that he was long, lean, and red-headed, 


and that his “ phiz” would hardly enhance 
the beauty of the magazine. In addition 
he wrote to the Editor: “‘ All my life I’ve 
lived here in the South Carolina Low 
Country, the old rice plantation region, of 
which Charleston, my home, is, so to speak, 
the capital; a region rich in history and 
romance, abounding in landmarks of a 
wonderful cavalier civilization now van- 
ished, yetat the same timea young country, 
still unspoiled, not yet standardized by 
development, beautiful with a sort of 
wilderness beauty, and still the home of 
an abundant and exceptionally interesting 
wild life. In various magazines I’ve writ- 
ten a good many articles and stories, 
chiefly about wild creatures because 
natural history has always been my de- 
light and because for the naturalist and 
the lover of wild nature the Low Country 
is a veritable paradise, — or so, at least, 
it seems to me. | have written a few 
things, too, about our Southern moun- 
tains.” 


NOTHER native of Charleston, 
A South Carolina, is Atice RAVENEL 
HuGer Situ, “water-color painter of 
cypress swamps and lotus fields”. Un- 
trained in the academic schools, she has 
nevertheless, according to one critic, “‘a 
knowledge at once so exact and so deeply 
colored by emotion, that it is bodied 
forth in a form entirely non-provincial.” 
A daughter of a distinguished old Southern 
family, she comes of those whose efforts 
forced from its fertility the wealth which 
enabled them to keep pace with the cul- 
tural development of their times, and 
with her artistic temperament inherited 
the fondness for observing the effect of 
great events upon this development. This 
may be called the historical taste; and the 
growth of this impelled her to undertake 
in joint authorship with her father the 
writing of Dwelling Houses of Charleston, 
which was an effort to show the archi- 
tectural development in the building of 
dwellings in her native city, and also the 
Life of Charles Fraser, a leading miniature 
painter of a century ago. In a letter to the 
Editor she says: “Everywhere in the 
world there linger memories which are 
curiously intertwined with, and give life 
to, things that appeal to the eye. It is this 
combination that appeals to the imagina- 


tion of the artist, and it is this appeal that 
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he hopes to convey by his art. This attrac- 
tion is found in its strength in the Low 
Country or “‘rice region”’ of the Carolinas 
and Georgia. Among these surroundings 
an artist’s impulse turns easily in two 
directions; first, to the broad marshes, 
the wide estuaries, and the sand-dunes 
of the sea-beaches; and second, to the 
wide stretches of abandoned rice-fields, 
created by the application of the scientific 
engineering skill of two 
centuries, which turned 
a wilderness into a 
garden-spot. This last 
gives scope to the his- 
torical imagination, for 
an artist finds in it, not 
only the returning 
sweep of wild growth 
of huge trees and of 
tall grasses, but the in- 
timate touches of the 
land which has been 
the home of genera- 
tions.”” 


T HAT the South is 
undergoing an in- 
tellectual renaissance 
has often been stated. 
Collateral evidence of 
this may be found in 
the high percentage of 
Southern authors and 
artists contributing to 
the present number of 
THe Forum. Like Mr. Sass and Miss 
Smith, Du Bose HEywarp is a native of 
the Charleston section. His two volumes 
of poetry, published by Macmillan, Car- 
olina Chansons (in collaboration with Her- 
vey Allen) and Skylines and Horizons both 
intensely regional, have won for him the 
title of “foremost autochthonous poet of 
the South”. He writes to the Editor: “I 
come of plantation people in the Charles- 
ton section, and from earliest memory 
have known and loved members of the 
Negro race who had for generations been 
associated with my family. During the 
recent war I directed the speakers among 
the Negroes, and traveled the Carolina 
Low Country talking to them in the 
churches. I am now a member of the 
Interracial Committee for Charleston, and 
have helped to work for a better under- 
standing between the two peoples. | am 





SIDNEY VOGEL 


moved to write about the Negro in Amer- 
ica because I feel deeply the tremendous 
drama that is developing here out of their 
struggle toward race consciousness. In 
my novel Porgy (which is to be published 
in the autumn) I try so show the degree 
in which the primitive Negro has both 
accepted and, at the same time, rejected 
our civilization. Beyond that, I have no 


propaganda.” 
NOTHER South- 
A ern contributor 


to this number is Joun 
Porter Fort, secre- 
tary, part owner, and 
member of the edito- 
rial staff of the “‘Chat- 
tanooga News’. In a 
letter to the Editor he 
says: “‘The little pic- 
ture that I send you 
looks very worldly wise 
and sad. In that, per- 
haps, it does me injus- 
tice, for the only thing 
about me that is worth 
mentioning is that | am 
fundamentally, incur- 
ably happy. Long 
since, I learned that 
the doughnut of the 
world had a hole in it. 
After nibbling at it a 
while I found that the 
hole made it a better 
doughnut, and became reconciled to the 
‘whole’. Perhaps it was the acquisition 
of this knowledge that makes me look 
sad. I am not worldly wise; I still trust in 
mankind, endorse casual friendships, and 
old college friends’ notes. What few short 
and simple annals I possess may be 
crowded into a few words. One was 
‘raised’ (not reared) in Georgia. In the 
winter, on a wide plantation near Florida, 
distant cypress swamps, level cotton 
fields, and the memories of cheerful 
Negro songs, — the summers, in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains with a mighty sweep 
of tossing blue peaks on the horizon, 
always in memory those blue hills shut 
out unpleasant things. Then to college and 
an education for the law, because it was a 
matter of family tradition. Then a law 
office with a name in gilt on the front 


door, and behind the door a surreptitious 
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and guilty writing of verses to blue hills 
and cypress swamps instead of briefs and 
declarations, — verses long since de- 
stroyed. Then a year with the army in 
France as a private soldier, — never a 
good warrior, being too mild and being 
haunted by a fear that one might kill 
someone. Then the Sorbonne, for the gov- 
ernment was good enough to recognize 
some college degrees, and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key tied around the neck. Then 
home again with the law soon forgotten, 
for it seemed so wearily long, and one 
couldn’t prosper with such a homely 
thing. Then newspaper work with a chance 
for daily expression, — on the side a poem 
a day about simple things to a syndicate 
company for a year, and little or no suc- 
cess at it except the fun of it. That’s all 
except that one’s age is thirty-six, resi- 
dence Lookout Mountain, near Chatta- 
nooga, with a daily commuting down and 
up its sides with a rise and fall of 1600 feet 
in three miles. In politics, a Democrat of 
course, being from Georgia and having 
inherited a party, and being one of those 
useless persons so much written about who 
vote from sentiment. A religionist of 
course, for how can one help adhering to 
a certain kind of religion, even though it 
be unorthodox, when one has attained 
such a state of mind through so many 
different stages of discarding one set of 
ideas for another?” 


View the literary editor of THE 

Forum was dining in Mr. Fort’s 
charming home on the top of Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, he glanced up 
from his plate and his eye caught that 
rare thing, a little landscape that lived, 
— it moved and breathed, its colors were 
nature’s own, it had caught the spirit of 
the brooding summer woods, and held 
them captive, and yet by some magic 
inherent in it, let them pour out upon all 
who would look at it. “Who ever painted 
that, knows how to paint,” he remarked. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Fort, “she has exhibited 
in Rome, and taken prizes, — it’s by my 
sister.” After dinner Mr. Fort showed his 
visitor some drawings of Negro and other 
local types which his sister had sketched 
sitting at his elbow in a Southern police 
court. And that is how another Southern 
artist, Martrua Fort Anperson found 
her way into the pages of THe Forum, 


with her character sketches for ‘‘Crown’s 


Bess”’ 


Y ET another Southern contributor is 
numbered among the poets this 
month. Though she now lives in New Eng- 
land, in Boston, where for six years she 
was on the staff of “The Youth’s Com- 
panion”, Nancy Byrp Turner is a Vir- 
ginian born and bred, the daughter of a 
Virginia clergyman, a confederate soldier. 
In a letter to the Editor she says: 
“**Clovelly’ was born in England during 
my first and only stay in that country, in 
1923. From childhood a longing for Eng- 
land had been one of the ruling passions 
of my life. The reality did not fall short of 
the dream. One of Pocahontas’s fifty- 
seven thousand different varieties of 
lineal descendants, my life has been spent 
in country rectories and city lodging- 
houses, with brief intervals at boarding 
school, where I scribbled verse on all 
occasions and on all subjects, but wept 
aloud when I was sent to the blackboard to 
draw a figure in geometry.” 


ECENTLY “Opportunity” the 

Journal of Negro Life, held a lit- 
erary contest. Prizes were awarded for the 
best essay, the best short story, and the 
best poem submitted by a Negro writer. 
The Editor of THe Forum considered it 
appropriate, in a number which, purely 
by coincidence, contains so many contri- 
butions by Southerners and a short story 
of Negro life, to reprint one of these 
prize-winning manuscripts by an Amer- 
ican Negro. CHARLEs S. Jounson, Editor 
of “Opportunity” writes to us regarding 
Lancston HuaueEs, the author of “Weary 
Blues”, the prize-winning poem that he 
has just turned twenty-three, “but has 
been writing acceptable poetry for seven 
or eight years. He graduated from a high 
school in Cleveland; studied a year at 
Columbia; went to Mexico and taught 
English for a year; then went to sea for 
two years. For ten months, he roved 
about Europe and northern Africa. Now 
he is back again in Washington, and as he 
says in a note, ‘The rest is yet to be’. A 


few days ago, he submitted a collection of 
his poems to Alfred Knopf, and in two 
days it was accepted to be published in 
the fall with an introduction by Carl Van 
Vechten. When Van Vechten got the good 
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news 


from the publishers, he wired 
Hughes that his book had been accepted: 
‘Little David play on your harp.’ The same 
day, he got the reply, ‘I am playing on 
my silver trumpet, oh sweet Jesus.’ His 
‘Jazzonia’ is just now on display at the 
New Public Library in the exhibit of docu- 
ments on the development of the stage.” 


\V ee Reiss, whose decorative ver- 

sion of the ‘‘Weary Blues” accom- 
panies the poem, was present at the din- 
ner when this poem was first read. This 
drawing, he tells us, is the artistic embodi- 
ment of that first impression. Forum 
readers will recall Mr. Reiss’s decorations 
for “The Answer of Africa” in the “What 
Is Civilization?” Series in the February 
number. 


ao years ago death cut short the 

career of one of the most promising 
feminine poets and essayists in England, 
KATHERINE Mansrietp, wife of John 
Middleton Murry, critic and editor of the 
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Mayan Temple K, Chipas, Mexico 
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** Adelphi” of London. Mrs. Murry was 
born in Wellington, New Zealand in 1891 
and published her first book when only 
twenty-one. During the remainder of her 
short life she produced works which added 
steadily to her fame. 


S IDNEY VOGEL writes to us, “regarding 

Vogel, he will turn twenty-one in 
just two weeks; he lives in the town where 
he was born; he was educated (?) at 
Cornell and will enter Yale School of Law 
this October; and at the moment he’s 
writing ads for a department store. His 
pet avocations are arguing and reading on 
religious subjects and indulging in cheer- 
ful quarrels with his kid sister. More than 
that I’m sure | don’t know about him.” 


a. VINAL, who will be remem- 
bered for his “Farm Boy” in the 
April, 1924, number, is sailing for Paris 
toward the end of June. He is publishing 


some letters of John Burroughs and some 
new volumes of verse. 
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Joun Porter Fort , 


Southern essayist, poet, and journaltst, 
interpreter of the Tennessee Evolution trial 


See page 258 
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HERBERT JOSEPH SPINDEN 
Curator of Mexican Archaeology and Ethnology in the 
Peabody Museum; Anthropologist and Chronopolite, 


champion of Ancient America 
See page 162 
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ALFRED BERNHARD NOBEL (1833-1896) , 


The Swedish chemist and engineer, inventor of dynamite, 
who left bis vast fortune to endow the Nobel Prizes to 
promote peace and civilization 

See page 194 
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Above: The Great Mayan Pyramid at Tikal, Guatemala as it appears to-day, drawn by Johan 
Bull from a photograph by Maudsley 

Insert: Copan, Honduras, the Hieroglyphic stairway. Drawn by Johan Bull, from a photograph 
by The American Museum of Natural History 
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THe Great Pyramip at TIKAL 
According to the restoration of Alfred C. Bossom 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR. 


reins this month has forged into the headlines of foreign affairs. 

Beneath the clashing causes of the present uproar in the Orient 
attributed by correspondents and editorial writers we can read one 
underlying urge. The yeast of nationalism, post-war nationalism, is at 
work even in China. “China for the Chinese” does not mean wealth 
and territorial aggrandizement but the free development of a national 
culture and the unification of the republican fragments of an old Celes- 
tial Empire. Nationalism is expressed differently in different countries 
and in different decades. From the mountains of Morocco come the 
reverberations of an older brand of nationalism heralded by the guns of 
the resurgent Riffs. In Denmark, on the other hand, pacifist statesmen 
quietly assert that “‘our culture will preserve us” and point to Slesvig 
where the Danish population recently emerged from half a century of 
Prussian dominion more Danish than the Danes themselves. Essen- 
tially the student leaders of China and Denmark are at one in striving 
for an intellectual and social rather than a material national ascendancy. 


ts America, too, we are developing a new national spirit. As Mr. 

Madison Grant indicates in this issue of THE Forum, the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 may prove a landmark in the history of Nationalism in 
the United States. True, the Act contains inherent defects, such as the 
unwarranted rebuke to Japan to which American liberals are taking just 
and outspoken exception. Yet in effect the Act calls “Time!” in our 
impetuous assimilation of races and cultures. “Stop, look, and listen,” 
it seems to say, “let us gird up our loins, meditate a little, and ask who 
we are, and what we think asa nation.”’ Nationalism must run its 


course throughout the world before we can achieve any ideal free, 
cosmic association of nations. 
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PRINTER in Scotland has 

amazed the publishing world with 
this extraordinary achievement. A 
complete Shakespeare library in one 
compact volume—and at the price of 
an ordinary book! 





Sir Henry Irving Edition 

A volume to be treasured by every lover 
of Shakespeare. In addition to every 
play, poem and sonnet, complete and un- 
abridged, it contains an Introduction by 
St. John Ervine, Sir Henry Irving’s article 
on ‘Shakespeare and Bacon,” a Bio- 
graphical Introduction, an Index to 
Characters and a Glossary. 

This beautiful volume, just im- 
ported from Scotland, is richly bound 
in flexible grained keratol. Front 
cover embellished with facsimile sig- 
nature of Shakespeare in gold and 
embossed bust. Gold title on back- 
strap; gold-top pages. Sixteen full 
page photo-engraved illustrations. 
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type on fine quality Bible parer, 
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ment. The coupon will bring you 
your copy, without obligation to 
keep it if not thoroughly pleased. 
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Canitbe“tommyrot,” when such 
people advocate Pelmanism? 





Here are only a few of many famous men and women who ad- 
vocate Pelmanism, and who use its principles themselves. 
With this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will 
benefit you? Find out what Pelmanism has already done for 
over 650,000 people — send for a copy of the free book illus- 


trated below. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pelmanism, 
but probably you have carelessly thought of 

it as ‘just another new-fangled movement. Some 
more tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff!” 


Can it, however, be ‘“‘tommyrot,’’ when such 
people as those pictured here, men and women of 
the highest intelligence and distinction — promi- 
nent statesmen, artists, novelists, jurists, business 
men, military men, publicists — advocate Pelman- 
ism in the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force of a re- 
ligious movement, all over the world. There is no 
secret as to how it performs its seeming miracles 
of regeneration among discouraged people. It 
takes the principles of Applied Psychology, sim- 
plifies them so that they can be understood by 
everybody, and then arranges them into a remark- 
able system of mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes almost 
unbelievable. It helps its users in the most prac- 
tical way. It changes their outlook upon life; it 
changes their circumstances. They begin to 
accomplish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of. They do more, earn more. In- 
stances are on record, (on file and open to inspec- 
tion) where income has increased 8)0, 900 and 
1,000 per cent. Yet, remarkable though they 
may seem, these results can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in your 
heart that you have failed, failed miserably, to 
attain what you once dreamed of. Was that fine 
ambition unattainable? Or was there just 
something wrong with you? Analyze your- 
self, and you will see that at bottom there was a 
weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find out by 
means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop 
it easily; Pelmanism will show you just how; 
650,900 Pelmanists, many of whom were held 
back by your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 

The whole remarkable story of Pelmanism is 
told in a little book, “Scientific Mird-Training.” 
It explains in detail the simple principles; it tells 
stories — almost unbelievable, some of them 
of people whose lives and circumstances have been 
revolutionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, free, 
if you are at all interested in Pelmanism. 
To ask for it involves you in no obligation whatso- 
ever; you will not be bothered; no salesman will 
call on you. Send for this book now; when such 
distinguished people as those shown here advise 
you to take up Pelmanism; how can you justify 
yourself if you do not try to find out, at least, 
whether Pelmanism can help you “find yourself.”’ 
Mail the coupon below — now, before you forget 
about it. 
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New York City 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
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Please send me without obligation your free 64-page booklet, 
Mind Training.” 
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as ROBINSON PATTANGALL, 

former Attorney General, and to- 
day leading Democrat of Maine, — born 
and reared in Maine, is a true down east 
Yankee of the old stock. He is a politician 
and a statesman who, if intelligence and 
character stand for anything in American 
political life, is due to go far. In his great 
fight against the Klan last year, in the 
Maine gubernatorial race, he exhibited 
qualities of fair 
mindedness cou- 
pled with courage 
that are rare in 
contemporary 
politics. For six 
years Mr. Pattan- 
gall found time 
from politics to be 
an editor. 


cena Davis 
was bern of 


American parents 
in Kioto, Japan, 
thirty-four years 
ago. He is an ed- 
ucator, sociologist, 
and economist, at 
present attached to 
the teaching staff 
of Yale University. 
He writes to the 
Editor that in spite 
of what he says in 
his half of the debate on the Profit- 
Motive in this number of Tue Forum, 
he wants to testify to his belief “that 
the American business man as a class 
talks more about profits and really 
serves that little demon less than the 
business men of some other nationali- 
ties. In fact most business men behave 
towards profits as some other people 
behave towards religion. They use it 
to save their faces so that they can do 
the exact opposite most of the time. In 
the case of not serving the profit demon, 
this saves the situation and makes our 





Jerome Davis, 
with his wife and daughter 


CO 


country such a wonderful place to live in. 
I would also testify to the fact that 
without the profit urge I manage to work 
fourteen hours a day and have only 
taken a few weeks’ vacation in five 
years. Hence, why are profits necessary 
as a spur?” 


_— S. Bacue, banker and financial 
bi power, is a product of Wall Street. 
Born and educated 
in New York City 
he sought employ- 
ment in the house 
of Leopold, Cahn, 
and Company as a 
cashier. Twelve 
years later, in 1892, 
he became head of 
the firm, and 
changed its name 
to J. S. Bache and 
Company. He con- 
siders himself to be 
essentially a busi- 
ness man. In his 
attitude toward 
the Profit-Motive 
he takes what he 
regards as the or- 
thodox business 
man’s view, —that 
is, he pits actual 
satisfactory results 
against no results, 
or destructive results. This has been 
characteristic of his activities outside of 
business. Years ago he became interested 
in pictures and other art works. When 
men first have money enough for such 
purposes, they buy what they think they 
like. The result is, in years, the heaping 
up of a vast amount of art trash. But real 
value seemed to be what Mr. Bache was 
after. He consequently employed expert 
appraisal as to what to buy. Gradually 
associated with good art in this way, 
taste and knowledge developed. He could 
better, then, trust his own judgment, but 
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even so he did not abandon expert advice. 
The result has been that his collections 
are not spotted with poor examples. He 
believes that business sense is merely 
common-sense, indefatigably applied. 


$3 HOUGH primarily a zodlogist, Map1- 
son GRANT is the “stormy petrel” 
of contemporary anthropology. Ever since 
he first published his challenging and 
brilliant The Passing of the Great Race, 
he has been at the cen- 
tre of the Nordic con- 
troversy. Upon this 
book, which has been 
translated into French, 
German, and Norwe- 
gian, rests the great 
mass of writingof a pro- 
Nordic nature which 
has seen the light in 
this country and in 
urope in recent years. 
Undoubtedly it was 
Madison Grant, di- 

ctly through the 
wide circulation of his 
own book and _indi- 
rectly through the writ- 
ings that derive from 
it, who crystallized 
American public opin- 
ion with regard to 
immigration, and thus 
brought about the 
enaction of the series 
of immigration restric- 
tion laws which culminated in the law of 
1924, discussed by him in his present 
Forum essay. Mr. Grant is President of 
the Zodlogical Society of New York, a 
trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and President of the 
3ronx Parkway Commission, which has 
just opened to the public the most ex- 
tensive and beautiful parkway in this 
country. 


Bdosnuio MarRKINO is a true cosmopoli- 
tan. He is married to a French- 
woman; he speaks several languages; he 
is continually quoting Socrates in ancient 

Greek, and Confucius in ancient Chinese. 
He is by nature a poet and is a singularly 
charming companion. Leaving Japan as 
a very young boy he made his way across 


the world, via San Francisco, to London, 
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where he lived, off and on, for over thirty 
years. As a painter he is best known to the 


public for three collections: The Color of 


London, The Color of Paris, The Color of 


Rome. As an author he is perhaps best 
known for his autobiography, When I Was 
A Child. Recently he has been in New 
York, working on a new collection of 
paintings to be known as The Color of 
New York. At present he is working day 
and night to finish a certain number of 
Boston sketches which 
will be exhibited at 
The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, where he is 
to give a lecture in 
September. He is also 
preparing a course of 
lectures for the next 
season at the Univer- 
sity on the subject, 
‘*Thinkers and 
Thoughts of East and 
West.” Mr. Markino 
arrived in America a 
few months before the 
famous Immigration 
Act went into effect; 
inevitably his views 
were sought regarding 
the whole question of 
Japanese exclusion and 
naturalization. 


Y 3 HE portrait 
sketch of RoBERT 
P. Tristram CorrFin, 
poet, essayist, and artist, on the opposite 
page was drawn by Johan Bull from 
a photograph taken right on the terrain 
of “‘Saint- Pol in the Sun” which Mr. 
Coffin depicts so alluringly in the present 
number of Tue Forum. “It was taken,” 
writes Mr. Coffin, “by Madame the 
Photographeress of the village; the pose, 
too, is the property of Madame. My 
artistic talent is at present being expressed 
chiefly on painting floors in the old man- 
sion I am putting into shape as a summer 
home. But my ability with a brush is as 
nothing to my ability with plaster and 
a trowel; for I am playing the part of 
a mason in the house, too. I can’t say so 
much for my carpentering. My wife says 
it is terrible. Better for her, say I, for her 
breakfast nook will always remain a 
beautiful dream, unspoiled by being put 
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into boards. I have very little time to 
write, as our three babies demand rides 
morning, noon, and night in the car; they 
are perfect despots. I have just finished 
up a strenuous year with my first batch 
of honor students at Wells College. They 
measured well up to the Oxford standard 
I had set for them. A volume of my essays, 
one of them from Tue Forum, is just 
being published by the Yale University 
Press. | want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for being 
one of the first to 
introduce me to my 
future audience, both 
in the essay on Oxford, 
which has been twice 
anthologized as well 
as mentioned and 
praised in many letters 
to myself, and even 
more in those artistic 
efforts of mine in pen- 
and-ink published in 
your magazine. A lead- 
ing feature of the com 
ing volume will be 
examples of my pen- 
and-ink and water- 
colors on English sub- 
jects. I have a double 
gratitude to you, there- 
fore. And I shall never 
forget THE Forum, one 
of the first of my 
patrons.” 


ROBERT 


N the August Forum, in which the first 
st instalment of his article on “Ancient 
America” appeared, the interested reader 
will find a toast to HERBERT a H 
SpinDEN. Further insight into Mr. Spin- 
den’s ideas concerning the Mayas may 
be gained from a perusal of his review of 
Mr. Gann’s book Jn an Unknown Land 


which appears on page 477 of this number. 


EADERS of Forum political papers 

will recall DonALD WILHELM’s “Too 
Many Federal Cooks” in the May Forum. 
Other essays from the pen of this astute 
political observer will follow his ‘The 
Next President” in the present issue. 


- _o Braitsrorb, British newspaper 
man and essayist, has lived in the 


Orient for many years, — long enough to 





TRISTRAM COFFIN 


shed the salient prejudices of a Western 
point of view and to be able to enter into 
a spiritual rapprochement with the peoples 
of whom he writes in his “The Foreign 
Devil in Young China’. At present Mr. 
Brailsford is living in Kobe, Japan, where 
he edits the English department of the 
Japan “Chronicle” 


AST Winter Peking, Doctor Hu 
Suin, so frequently quoted in “The 
Foreign Devil in 
Young China”, posed 
for the portrait, which 
appears as a frontis- 
piece to Mr. Brails- 
ford’s article. It is 
through the courtesy 
of the artist, C. Leroy 
Baldridge, that we are 
able to reproduce this 
interesting portrait 
which bears the famous 
leader’s autograph in 
Chinese characters in 
the upper left hand 
corner. And it is 
through the kindness 
of Mrs. Baldridge 
(Caroline Singer) that 
we are able to give our 
readers a graphic and 
illuminating account of 
his striking personality. 
Miss Singer writes to 
the Editor: “This por- 
trait was made on the 
Dr. Hu Shih went on strike 
the Reorganization Conference 
to which he was a delegate; he disrupted 
proceedings completely for several days. 
This shows the curious power even in the 
Republic of the scholars. He struck be- 
cause the Provisional Government had 
failed to check fighting in the provinces 
for the period of the conference. Dr. Hu 
Shih is thirty-four years old. He is head 
of English Literature of the Peking Gov- 
ernment University. One of his books, 
History of Chinese Logic, he has done into 
English and is now at work upon a trans- 
lation of his own History of Chinese Philos- 
ophy (presumably for the British Museum). 
He is a leading spirit in the movement 
to introduce a simplified language, — 
one thousand characters I believe, 
throughout China. To prove that such 
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Seine from 
Pont Neuf, Paris 
by Howard N. Cook 


a language could be made an excellent 
literary medium he wrote a book of rhyme 
in it. To his astonishment it sold 10,000 
copies. The poems were not only a new 
departure in language but also in content, 
for they were love lyrics! Great was his 
delight when one was translated by Giles, 
the British authority, and given great 
credit as a mystical, religious poem!” 


OWARD N. Cook, well-known Forum 
HI artist, whose four Chinese sketches 
adorn the present number, has just 
reached Paris from his tour of the Near 
East. The beautiful pen sketch from the 
Pont Neuf on this page, came as a present 
in a letter to the Literary Editor, who 
knew no better way of expressing his 
appreciation of the gift than to share it 
with Forum readers. In a previous letter 
from Constantinople, just before his 
return westward, Mr. Cook said: “Just 
to surprise you I am alive, thanks to a 
good Yankee constitution and a fortunate 
hard-headed resistance to the bothersome 
Turkish habit of casting stones in one’s 


direction. Especially if one is an artist. 
Illusivated x 


Section 







What a comic, irresistible appeal must be 
that strange creature bent over his work, 
head bobbing up and down mechanically, 
in the middle of a field! So out of a clear 
sky and with no clouds in sight drop very 
hard things, and the artist with black 
murder in his face moves to less conspicu- 
ous ground. I have loved this city ever 
since my arrival when I witnessed the 
spectacle of rose and gold and blue 
mosques pricking delicately through the 
hazel mists of a late April day, a scene 
burnished with fleeting sunspots and 
arched in rainbows. The hawker’s cries, 
the night police tapping on the cobbles, 
faint tinkling of sad, native orchestras, — 
the whole city rings with music. And one 
is indeed privileged to pass a night in the 
country. On the heights of the Bosphorous 
the cool evening winds bring their refresh- 
ment from the Black Sea and on the way 
they gather rich perfumes of the smell of 
earth and pine trees, sweet odors of 
wistaria and the Judas tree. In the valley 
below are nightingales and something that 
sounds like a cuckoo. Streets are the play- 
ground of the fantastic. There are the 
professional beggars, plagues of them, 
porters who actually carry the weight of 
the world on their backs, handsome 
priests who have left their three or four 
wives at home, a bothersome mass of 
indigent Turk men, a sparkling stream of 
gay ladies trying to attract business at 
all hours, and then the poor travelers who 
are desperately attacked for ‘backsheesh’ 
and constantly bargain with the inevitable 
result of a heavy haul on the merchant's 
part. This is what I have been attempting 
to work in. On my walls now are some nice 
big pen and ink drawings in which I hope 
to carry away scme of the luring potion 
of this semi-orient, this polyglot rendez- 
vous of Mediterranean peoples, of Asi- 
atics, and Mongolians. Indeed, I have 
overstayed my original intentions here, 
as a way station for Paris. However, 
a steamer shall take me next week to 
Marseilles via Athens, Malta, and Na- 
ples.” 


We LITTLEFIELD, authority on 

international affairs, whose “China 
in Ferment” appears in this i issue, will be 
remembered for his “Pistol Shots in the 


Balkans” in the June number. Asked for 
material for a toast, he replied from the 











THE INCLUSIVE EDITION 


OF JOSEPH CONRAD 


—at a saving of $140.75 over the limited 
Autographed Sun Dial Edition 


OST bookish people have heard of the 

famous Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. 

The great novelist autographed it, and 

wrote a special preface to each one of the 

twenty-four volumes. The sets sold for $175.75 

each, and 735 wealthy book-collectors paid a 
total sum of $129,176.25 for this edition. 


The new Inclusive Edition, offered here, is 
printed from the same style and size of type as the 
Sun Dial Edition. It contains the same fas- 
cinating special prefaces by Conrad. But, 
instead of selling for $175.75 cash, like the auto- 
graphed Sun Dial Edition, tts only 
$35.00 and even this sum may be paid in con- 
venient small amounts, if desired. 


price ts 


For those who want to own Conrad complete 
and what intelligent book-lover does not?— 
this is the best opportunity ever presented. 


“Romance is Dead Not Conrad” 


The story of Conrad is one of the most amaz- 
ing in the annals of literature. For thirty years 
he traveled up and down the Seven Seas. He 
did not speak English until past twenty. He 
had never written a line before he was forty. 
Yet, the world’s famous authors ulti- 
mately paid homage to him as the greatest of 
them all; his original manuscripts, at an auc- 
tion before his death, sold for $110,998 (prob- 
ably no such tribute had ever been paid to an 
author while he was still alive). 


most 


“Romance is dead now, not Conrad,” one 
woman wrote when she heard of his death. It 
expressed beautifully how thousands felt about 
the passing of this great Master. 


The Secret of Conrad 


rhe secret of Conrad's fascination lies above 
all in the exciting narratives he had to tell. No 
one could ever tell a story like Conrad, and no 
one has ever had such tales to tell. He himself 
had met these men he wrote about—the riff- 
raft of the world thrown up in the mysterious 
East outcasts, adventurers, sailors, rough 
traders, thieves, murderers. 


He had met, too, these strange and ever- 
bewitching women who move through his pages. 
They were real people, all of them; he knew 
their lives, their “stories."". And what breath- 
less narratives they are! ‘Such tales as men 
tell under the haunting stars’’— that, in a 
phrase, typifies them. 


Sent for Examination 


One of the truest things ever said of Conrad 
was the comment of Gouverneur Morris. (It 
is among these in the panel at the right.) No 
one who professes to appreciate good literature 
can afford not to be fan iliar with every one of 
his great novels. 


If you do not as yet have Conrad among your 
books at hore, this is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity. The new Inclusive Fdition twenty- 
four volumes — will be sent to you for examina- 
tion. Read some of Conrad's own prefaces and 
some of his stories. You will realize quickly 
why the world’s greatest writers acclaimed him 
as Master of them all. The publishers advise 
immediate acceptance of this offer, for at this 
popular price this edition is fast being exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-1159 
Garden City, New York 








What 
Other Writers 
Think of 


Conrad: 


Those who haven't 
read Conrad are not 
well read. 


— Gouverneur 
Morris 


Here, surely, if 
ever, is genius. 


— Hugh Walpole 


The only writing of 
the last twelve years 
that will enrich the 
English language to 
any extent 


Galsworthy 


Here, at last, is a 
novelist who under- 
stands as the poets 
do. 

— Christopher 
Morley 


In all his novels 
there is a harmony of 


tone absolutely or- 
chestral in effect 
— Joseph 
Hergesheimer 


There is no one like 
him; there is no one 
remotely like him. 


H. L. Mencken 


To stand in a sum- 
mer-stifled, man- 
smelling city street 
and to feel suddenly a 
fresh salt wind from 
the far-off pastures of 
the sea this is a 
sensation when one 
comes upon a_ book 
by Joseph Conrad. 


Mary Austin 
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TOASTS 


depths of the recent hot wave, “This heat 
crushes what little intelligence I have.” 
We cannot agree regarding this dis- 
tinguished writer's paucity of intelli- 
gence, but as to the heat, — we make it 
unanimous! 


ers Pratt Farrcuitp, Professor 
of Sociology at New York Univer- 
sity, who contributes to this issue the first 
article in THE Forum’s “War or Peace?” 
series, writes to the Editor: ““Whether or 
not my interest in population questions 
is a matter of predestination I am sure I 
do not know. But I do know that the first 
sociological speculation that I can re- 
member indulging in, while I was still in 
knee breeches, was wondering over and 
over again ‘what will happen when the 
world gets full.” My approach to popula- 
tion by way of immigration was no doubt 
influenced, if not determined, by the fact 
that I grew up in a community where one 
could ride for ten miles in certain direc- 
tions without meeting an adult who could 
speak English. Three years, residence in 
Turkey, and two trips to Europe to study 
the problems of population and immigra- 
tion, have confirmed my conviction that 
the solution of these problems is far and 
away the most important task confronting 
mankind at the present time.” 


HINA bulks large in the world’s 
& affairs to-day, and likewise in the 
present issue of THe Forum. In addition 
to the articles by Mr. Brailsford and Mr. 
Littlefield, there is the story by James 
Aton, whom our readers will recall for 
his playful anecdote of missionary life, 
“Too Good to be True’, in the March 
Forum. Mr. Aton writes from Sioux City, 
Iowa, where he has been living since his 
return from China: “It’s this way about 
your Toasts; if you say something good 
about a chap, I have the feeling that he 
wrote it himself; whereas if you tell some- 
thing scandalous, but of course you don’t 
do that. Maybe it would liven up the 
Toasts if you would. Rather than talk 
about myself, I’d like to give you a care- 
ful and authoritative pronouncement on 
the present problem in China. But for 
family reasons I am quite unable to do so. 
Whenever I make a dogmatic statement 
on China, Mrs. Aton contradicts. Like- 
wise I contradict when she does the 


Illustrated yy 


Section 


elucidating. We were together in China; 
we have the same Chinese friends, and 
read the same Chinese books and papers; 
but we never agree on China. What’s true 
of us, however, is true of all Americans 
in China. I’ve yet to find any two who 
have been there for long who agree wholly 
on the Chinese problem. Mostly they 
fight like cats and dogs. And when i 
comes to missions, — say! By the way, 
you may not know that the present 
evolution fracas in Tennessee is merely an 
incident compared to the pow-wow be- 
tween the modernists and the funda- 
mentalists in China. My own bias? I be- 
lieve with both of them. While’we were in 
Foochow, a good Chinese fundamentalist 
Adventist foretold ‘the end of the world; 
and the great Japanese earthquake came 
on the very day that he had set for the 
big catastrophe. How can I disbelieve the 
fundamentalists after such testimony? 
And yet my heart says ‘Amen’ to the 
words of the modernists. My yarn is about 
a missionary. I believe in missions; but 
the truth about missions has never been 
told. Their friends bungle things up as 
badly as do their enemies. I'd like to tell 
the truth; but when I try it, nobody will 
listen. It’s like the row you staged between 
the Catholics and the Klan: nobody is 
seeking the middle ground of truth; they 
all want to join in the fighting. Aside from 
my Far East experience I’m Middie West 
and very provincial. I even belong to the 
Methodist Church and the Rotary Club. 
When we landed in New York on our 
way home from China, we were short of 
change. So we held a family conference to 
decide on a hotel. We wanted a good hotel, 
but inexpensive. Finally we hit on the 
Statler; we knew that there were Statlers 
in Cleveland and Detroit and all the 


leading cities. When I told the taxi 
driver, ‘Statler’, he stopped and looked 
me over. 


““*Say, Mister,’ he said. ‘You ain’t in 
St. Louis, you’re in New York City.’ ”’ 

“That’s how Middle West I am. I’m 
still wondering how I happened to break 
into a sophisticated paper like THE 
Forum.” 


7 HEN there is the American poet WirT- 
TER ByNNER, who has lived many 
years in China, and whose translation of 
Po Chi-yi’s, “The Song of a Guitar,”’ is 
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The Winner of the 


HARPER PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST for 1925 


PERENNIAL 


HIS award and the publication 

of this novel are of great inter- 
est to all who are eager to 
keep abreast of the younger 
American writers. Itis Anne 
Parrish’s third novel and it 
fulfills the promise of her 


earlier delightful work. 
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hundreds of manuscripts 
received the judges, Stuart 
P. Sherman, Henry Seidel 
Canby and Jesse Lynch Williams, 
awarded the prize of $2,000.00 to 
this genuinely distinguished novel. 


MTT Le 
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THE ROAD 
By Hivarre Bettoc 


wo 


ARTLY historical, partly economic 
and wholly delightful reading, this 
book treats of one of the fundamental 
institutions of mankind —the Road. 
Mr. Belloc discusses the five great stages 
in the history of the Road as well as 
present and future needs in the way of 
direct and unimpeded communication 
between the great centers of population. 
As an example of beautiful book- 
making “The Road” 1s a volume that 
will be treasured by book-lovers. 
Half Cloth, Paper Label, Crown 8vo. 


$3.00 
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THE 


BACHELOR 


By ANNE PaRRISH 


“The Perennial Bachelor”’ is im- 
portant as a book of the day because 
it is so essentially American 
in its fibre. And it is a book 
with a heart and soul—that 
rare thing, a natural, human, 
moving story so true and 
so vivid that it comes alive 
in the reading. 

It recaptures a period of 
American life that is full of 
color, and its drama touches 
great heights of joy and despair 
and courage. 

Cloth, Post 820. $2.00 
FORTY-TWO FABLES 
OF LA FONTAINE 

Translated by Evwarpo M ARSH, 
Editor of * ‘Geor ‘gian Poetry.’ 


% x ! 


ERE, in translation that preserves 

the wit and charm, the metrical 
perfection of the original French, are 
many delightful tales overlooked in 
other editions of La Fontaine. To them 
all, familiar and unfamiliar alike, Mr. 
Marsh has given a new intimacy nid a 
new date —and a spice of originality 
too, for each piece 1s dedicated to a 
person famous in contemporary letters, 
society or the stage. 

Cloth, Paper Label, Post 8vo. 


* 


$2.00 
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AT THE SIGN OF 

THE GOAT 

AND COMPASSES 
By Martin Armstrong 





T is of the intensities that lie under 
the tranquil surface of village 
existence that Martin Armstrong 
writes. With humor and_ beauty 
and irony he tells the story of four 
women and the men with whom they 
are bound. Ranging from stark 
tragedy to episodes of idyllic beauty, 
the drama of their life works itself 
out around the little ‘inn of The 
Goat and Compasses. 


Cloth, Post Svo. $2.00 


WHY I AM 
A CHRISTIAN 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


ge 


HE. thrilling record of a suc- 

cessful attempt to use Chris- 
tianity, and the personal credo of 
one of the most influential and 
widely read men of our time. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo0. $2.00 
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By the Author of 
“Tue ABLE McLaucuuins” 
Winner of the 1923 Pulitzer Prize and 
the Harper Prize Novel Contest 
for 1922-23 
THE 
KENWORTHYS 
By Margaret Wilson 





IFFERING from Miss Wil- 

son’s first book in that it deals 
with the urgencies of modern life, 
“The Kenworthys” is yet written 
in the same direct, straightforward 
manner. Of the brave tempestuous 
lives of the Kenworthys is fashioned 
a story of deftly turned humor and 
swift characterization, of comec ly 
and tragi- -comedy which is a worthy 
successor to ““The Able McL augh- 
lins” and a most distinguished book 
in its own right. 

It is the story of Emily Fiske who 
married one Kenworthy while loving 
his brother, and of Jim Kenworthy 
whose own marriage resulted in 
broken happiness and an unmanage- 
able son. And with refreshing differ- 
ence from the usual novelof intrigue, 
it is the story of their loyalty and 
its reward. 


Cloth, Post Svo. $2.00 
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TOASTS 


in this month’s Poetry Section. Mr. 
Bynner writes to us from Chapala, 
Mexico, where his search for quiet has 
taken him. “In 1917 I began translating 
these T’ang poems with Dr. Kiang Kang. 
hu, then on the faculty (as I was) of the 
University of California, now President 
of the Southern University of Shanghai. 
I had every confidence that, after the 
Californian year 
with Dr. Kiang, a 
year spent with him 
in China would see 
our translations fin- 
ished. Though I 
came back from 
China in 1920 and 
have been hard at 
the poems ever 
since, I have had 
finally to run away 
to this remote isola- 
tion in Mexico to 
concentrate for sev- 
eral months more 
on their completion. 
Five years ago, the 
book was being set 
up; but, dissatisfied 
with it, I had the 
type scattered. | 
am not complain- 
ing. The time has 
been well spent. I 
feel as if I had been 
to an advanced uni- 
versity, studying 
poetry under the 
greatest of masters, 
and were now due 
to graduate. In this little old Indian 
village by a mountain-lake, I can well 
understand why most of the Chinese 
poets, after the age of forty, chose with- 
drawal to small places by lake or moun- 
tain. A man of forty is pretty well popu- 
lated inside himself. On the other hand, 
nothing that the world has done since 
the ninth century has bettered their 
conviction that, before he is forty, a 
thoughtful man owes his attention and 
services to society and a good man owes 
his courage and power to stem abuses and 
correct errors, even though he stand alone 
against his generation. If there were any 
such conviction to-day in American life, 


we might have had in Washington and in 
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James Aton, 
with his wife, in China 


the Orient officials wise enough and reso- 
lute enough to prevent American partici- 
pation in the brutal outrage against 
Chinese students. And we might have 
students in America taking a stand as 
enlightened and as perilous as that of the 
young Chinese in Shanghai against heart- 
less oppression of their less fortunate 
neighbors. Po Chii-yi was a memorably 
just official at 
Hangchow.” 


oa E Chinese 

poems by 
PauL ELprRIDGE, 
which appear in the 
Poetry Section and 
elsewhere in this 
number, while not 
translations, are es- 
sentially in the Chi- 
nese manner. Mr. 
Eldridge is a master 
of irony, as anyone 
knows who has had 
the good fortune to 
read his remarkable 
book of poems enti- 
tled, The Anthology 
of Our Dead Selves 
(Bouillon Biggs). 
Asked for some bio- 
graphical material, 
he wrote to the 
Editor: “I am en- 
closing a few aphor- 
isms. They reveal 
me much better 
than my pedigree or 
my degrees.” 


“Though all things may be vain, vanity is 
very real indeed. 

““If we become what we really desire to be, 
we are frequently so ashamed of the result, 
that we try to convince ourselves that we ex- 
pected quite something else. 

“Without irony we should understand noth- 
ing. Irony is the measuring rod of the mind, the 
distributor of things in time and space. 

“But more important than all things else 
is the urgent need to deceive and betray our- 
selves always. 

“We should not be too indignant with the 
boaster. He is a poet, a creator, a maker of 
something beautiful out of something ugly. 

“There is no danger whatever that having 
discovered Life to be vain and things but 
shadows, we shall straightway commit suicide. 
We shall love shadows and vain things quite 
as much as realities. 

“Tolerance is the only word which still has 
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by 
HENDRIK 
VAN LOON 


The story of man’s 
struggle forthe 
right to think . . . 
Erasmus and Kant, 
Spinoza and Mon- 
taigne, Martin 
Luther and Socra- 
tes; Copernicus 
and Pascal, Abe- 
lard and Galileo, 
are some of the 
men who come to 
a thrilling rebirth 
in these pages. 
Octavo. Ready 
October. $3.00. 


MY LIFE AS AN 
EXPLORER by 
SVEN HEDIN 


This famous explorer here considers the 
whole field of his explorations. In an auto- 
biographical form, he tells the 
most exciting story of adven- 
ture and the most important 
quest for knowledge of far 
horizons that our generation 
has seen. With many illus- 
trations in coler and black- 
and-white by the author. 


CE 


$2.00. 


ence. 





RTRUDE ATtHEerTON’s THE 


HE laurels for sheer 
ideas in modern fic- 
tion must go to Gertrude 
Atherton. Her new 
novel, THE CRYSTAL 
CUP, contains an idea 
as momentous, as hu- 
manly important, and 
provocative as the idea 
that stirred our continent 
in BLACK OXEN. 


Like BLACK OXEN, it displays Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s extraordinary acumen in expressing in 
human terms the discoveries of modern Sci- 





by 
LUDWIG 
LEWISOHN 


In a style of char- 
acteristic beauty, 
Ludwig Lewisohn 
presents a com- 
plete analysis and 
survey of the anti- 
Semite problem. It 
is a cry for unity 
and understanding 
— of supreme inter- 
est to Jew and 
non-Jew alike. 
Ready October. 
Octavo. $3.00. 


THE PLAYS OF 
EUGENE O’NEILL 


In four volumes as follows: 


Vol. I. Beyond the Horizon. 


Before Breakfast. 


The Straw. 


Vol. Il. The Emperor Jones. Gold. The 


First Man. 
Got Wings. 


Ape. Welded. 


The Dreamy Kid. 
Vol. Ill. Anna Christie. 
Diff rent. 
Vol. IV. Desire Under the Elms. 


All God’s Chillun 
The Hairy 


The text revised and identical with last year’s auto- 


graphed edition. 


Each volume, now ready, large 12mo. 
$2.50 per volume. 


Yv papers. 


End 
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| THE GRACE AN AMERICAN 


OF LAMBS 


Stories by 
MANUEL KOMROFF 
**Dear Horace 

Liveright: 
**I am delight- 


This is 


TRAGEDY 


by 
THEODORE 
DREISER 


Dreiser’s 





Large Octavo. Ready October. $5.00. 
DARK THE 
MEDICAL 
| LAUGHTER FOLLIES 
| by ~ 
| SHERWOOD ANDERSON MORRIS FISHBEIN, 
M.D. 
We are happy to The day of reckon- 


announce the ad- 
dition of Sher- 
wood Anderson to 
our list of authors. 
His new novel, 
DARK LAUGH- 
TER, will be pub- 
lished by us in 
September. We 
believe this to be 
his greatest novel. 
$2.50. Limited 
Edition. $10.00. 


ing for bone crush- 
ers and faith-heal- 
ers has come. Dr. 
Fishbein has used 
a scholar’s armory 
of history and 
scientific informa- 
tion for his weap- 
ons, and has sharp- 
ened his weapons 
with exquisite 


irony and humor. 
Late 
$2.00. 


August. 





BONI & LIVERIGHT 
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edtohearthat you | 


are going to pub- 
lish a book of 
stories by Manuel 
Komroff. Each is 
as individual as a 
human life, and 
each lives as beau- 
tiful music lives, 
nearly faultless and 
singing in the 
mind. 

«Sincerely, 
Edward J. 
O’Brien.”’ 

September. $2.00. 


first novel since 
THE GENIUS. 
It is a story of tre- 
mendous detail 
and power, follow- 
ing the life of 
Clyde Griffith to 
his final day of 
judgment. In two 
volumes. Boxed. 
Ready October. 
$4.00. Limited, 
autograph edition, 
2 vols., boxed, 
$12.50. 
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OcToBER, 1925 


DOES THE POPE RULE IN MASSACHUSETTS? 


The first of two papers giving the results of an impartial survey 
conducted by Tue Forum into the alleged interference of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in the politics of the Bay State. 


MANUFACTURING MEDIOCRITY 


An arresting challenge to the entire American educational system. 
By giving “‘billions for buildings and small change to teachers we 


have created a mountain which has labored to bring forth a 
mouse.”’ 


THE NORMALCY OF WAR 
In which one of the most eminent of living biologists points out 
that by actual statistics war is as normal a state as peace. 

IS AMERICA CIVILIZED? 
The last answer to Tue Forum's query “What is Civilization?’’— 


the answer of our contemporary America, by the author of The 
New Barbarians. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


New ideas on the mystery of mysteries by Tue Forum's science 
editor, suggesting the startling hypothesis that life was born of 
two of the deadliest of poisonous gases. 


THE NORDIC NONSENSE 
In which the distinguished anthropologist takes issue with the 
principles of immigration laid down by Madison Grant in this 
month's issue of Tue Forum. 

THE ESSENCE OF ART 


A searching inquiry into the true nature of art, — using the term 
in its broadest significance to include letters as well as the plastic 
arts,— by the well-known English critic, editor of “The Adelphi”. 


Kate Sargent 


Frank Bohn 


Frederick Adams Woods 


Wilbur Cortez Abbott 


Franz Boas 


John Middleton Murry 


IncLupING Aso A SHort Story By WALTER DE LA MARE AND CRITICAL 
Essays By SENATORS PEppER AND Norris ON THE SENATE REFoRMs ADvo- 


CATED BY THE VICE-PRESIDENT 
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The Firs Installment of 


A NEW UNNAMED WORK 


by JAMES JOYCE 


With NUMBER ONE of TWO WORLDS 


Contents of Number 1 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly: Privately Published 


EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Contributing Editors 
Forp Mapox Huerrer 
ARTHUR SYMONS Ezra Pounp 
LIFE AND LETTERS 
A NEW UNNAMED WORK 
(First InsTaLLMENT) James Joyce 
A PARABLE OF TIME Louis Zukofsky 
LES DEMOISELLES DE BIENFILATRE 
Translated by Arthur Symons 
Villiers de l' Isle Adam 
PROLOGUE David Zorn 
SONGS WRITTEN FOR THE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF MY LADY JOAN 
Francis Page 
THE OUTLAWS OF LIFE 
(A Pray) Arthur Symons 
THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS (A 
novel concerning the upper regions) 
Samuel Roth 





 $~ may order one number or four. 
One is $3, four are $10. Every item 
in TWO WORLDS will be precious to the 
rare book collector. 


TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue. Suite 405-408 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose .... for which 


| enroll me as a subscriber to the first num- 
bers of TWO WORLDS. 
| 


No. and St. 


iat pixels a tee el sia elealn ng asics f 


| 
| 
Name... a eee | 
| 


@ TWO WORLDS is a literary quar- 
terly devoted to the increase of the 
gaiety of nations; every number is 
limited to 450 copies, beautifully 
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a meaning. It betrays weakness! Of course. 
Who dares speak of strength and the complex 
threads of a spider’s web? Weakness, — this is 
the secret of any civilization. As in the physical, 
so in the mental world, barbarians, brutes are 
strong. 

“Our life is not even a full-fledged play. It is 
merely a rehearsal. When shall it be produced? 
Alas, — que sais-je?” 


if YING south of China is the vast Eng- 
lish-speaking continent of Australia. 
Inspired by the present visit of the Ameri- 
can Battle Fleet to Australian waters, 
HERBERT Brookes, well-known in the 
antipodes, writes us the appreciation of 
America which appears on page xxv of 
this month’s illustrated section. Born at 
Bendigo, Victoria, Australia in its age of 
gold, Mr. Brookes was educated at Wesley 
College and subsequently at Trinity 
College, Melbourne University. A mining 
and civil engineer, he has been president 
and treasurer of the Liberal Party for 
ten years, treasurer of the State War 
Council during the World War; and more 
recently adviser to the Imperial Economic 
Conference, Australian delegate to the 
League of Nations; and at present he is 
one of three members of the Federal 
Tariff Commission. In spite of this varied 
and distinguished career in Australian 
public life, Mr. Brookes hopes that THE 
Forum will have compassion and help 
him to achieve that objectivity as an 
independent personality which every aver- 
age citizen, un-inflicted with famous 


relatives, accomplishes without effort. 
(Mr. Brookes is the elder brother of 
Norman Brookes, world champion tennis 
player, and the son-in-law of the late 
Alfred Deakin, three times Prime Min- 
ister of the Commonwealth.) Well, the 
cat is out of the bag; but we hail Mr. 
Brookes, friend of America, on his own 
face value! 


i? sane man equipped with two eyes 

would deliberately close one of 
them, and attempt to get along seeing 
only one half the world ata time. Yet an 
editorial staff without a feminine eye, 
seeing the panorama of life merely from 
the masculine point of view, would be in 
the class of the wilfully one-eyed man. 
Tue Forum is not foolishly and arro- 
gantly masculine. We have our feminine 
eye in the person of Eunice SpaLpinc 
Cuapin, whom her male colleagues hereby 
snatch from anonymity and present to 
our readers. Miss Chapin is of Vermont 
ancestry transplanted to Nebraska. Her 
education was compounded of Nebraska 
co-educationalism and Bryn Mawr femi- 
nism. Her hobbies are genuine “first edi- 
tion” manuscripts and Boston bull dogs. 
She was formerly Editor of ‘‘McClurg’s 
Monthly Bulletin of New Books.” On 


Tue Forum, she presides over “Our 


Rostrum”, edits our debate Symposia, 
and has a feminine finger in all our edi- 
torial pies. 
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Drawn by Johan Bull 


A graph showing the one thousand per cent increase in THE Forum’s 
net circulation in the two years between Fuly 1, 1923, when the present 
Editor and management took charge of its destinies, and Fuly 1, 1925 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 


Jutes S. Bacue 
Banker and financier, who champions the Profit-Motive 
in Business as the mainspring of our national progress 


and prosper ity 


see page 339 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 


Mapison GRANT 
Whose Passing of the Great Race started the move- 
ment which has led America to adopt a policy of 


restricted -immti ‘gration 


see page 346 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR 


it this issue the Science Editor of 

THe Forum with characteristic 
daring grapples with no less a prob- 
lem than the very origin of life. This 
same elusive quest was the object of a 
Forum Symposium a year ago in 
which were entered three Harvard 
professors. One of them was a the- 
ologian, the second a biologist, the 
third an astronomer. Every year the 
search for the answer becomes more 
acute. At the Rockefeller Institute 
they have come so far as to make 
human tissue grow in certain chemi- 
cal solutions independent of the 
human body. But will it take one 
year or a thousand years to discover 
how to create that tissue out of 
inorganic atoms; or will it take to 
eternity? Around the corner at a 
Jesuit college profound thinkers versed 
in the wisdom of the ages believe 
that the answer is never, that life is a 
formula of the Divine Intelligence 
which the human mind is incapable 
of grasping. 


. HE Science Editor of THe Forum 
is more bold. He attacks the 
problem with the simpler formulae of 
the chemist. He hazards the guess 
that the proper components of inor- 


ganic matter under favorable cir- 


Section 


cumstances are capable of producing 
life. He even goes so far as to name 
them: commonplace factors of every- 
day existence: water, prussic acid, 
carbon monoxide. Is he on the right 
track? Only the Sphynx and the 
Future know. 


APPILY it is permitted tolerant 

religious folk, even though they 
be Christians, — provided they re- 
vere the First Chapter of Genesis as a 
beautiful allegory, — to hold a va- 
riety of convictions and prejudices 
regarding the origin of life. The 
writer, for example, guesses that here 
we face something pretty close to the 
Divine. He believes that the human 
race will go far on the paths of dis- 
covery, that Russia and the United 
States will have joined a league of 
nations, that all the missing links in 
the theory of evolution will have 
been filled in, that man will have 
flown to Mars and be able to turn the 
air into gold or food, and even to 
settle coal wages without strikes, 
before he discovers how to create 
life. That does not mean that the 
quest is futile or that THE Forum 
should close its pages to what is 
perhaps, after immortality, the most 
vital of all human controversies. 
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A Modern Account of American Heroes 


In the American Grain 
By WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


N these studies I have sought to re- 
name the things seen, now lost in a 
chaos of borrowed titles, many of them in- 
appropriate, under which the true character 
lies hid. Everywhere I have tried to separate 
out from the original records some flavor of 
an actual peculiarity, the character-denot- 
ing shape which the unique force has given. 
It has been my wish to draw from every 
source one thing, the strange phosphorus of 
the life, nameless under an old misappella- 
tion.’ nr enecaniees Williams. $3.50 net. 
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The Jesuit Relations 


Edited by EDNA KENTON from ‘The Jesuit 


Relations and Allied Documents,”’ 
in 73 volumes 


HE Jesuit missionaries, coming in great numbers to the 

trading outposts of America in the 17th century, were the 
pioneers of American civilization. Annually throughout this 
century, their Narratives, or Relations, were written in Indian 
camps and forwarded to the Jesuit superiors in France. These 
Relations form a complete and thrilling account of the Red 
Indian at a time when relatively uncontaminated by contact 
with Europeans. 

For the first time there is printed in one volume the important 
Relations, hitherto only obtainable in scores of musty books on 
obscure library shelves. For historian, geographer, and ethnolo- 
gist, as well as for anyone interested in the stark beginnings of 
American history, these vivid word pictures are invaluable 

$5.00 net. 
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The New Negro 


Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 


With numerous three-color illustrations and half-tones 


by Winold Reiss 


HIS volume aims to register the trans- 

formation of the inner and outer life of 
the Negro in America. He is today a new 
figure in the national canvas and a new 
force in the foreground of affairs. It is a 
complete book on and by the Negro, its 
contributors including many names famous 
in all ied avanti of the arts. $5.00 net 
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Two Historical Treasures of 
17th and 18th Century New England 





SAMUEL SEWALL’S DIARY 
With an Introduction by 
STUART P. SHERMAN 


MAGNALIA CHRISTI AMERICANA 
By COTTON MATHER 

With an Introduction by 

HENRY LONGAN STUART 


es The American Library now includes over twenty titles, with sr 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT TRANSLATIONS 


Claire Lenoire 


By ViILLIERS DE L’ISLE-ADAM 
Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS 
ERE is a writer who is at once a transcenden- 
talist and a man of the world, a cynic and a 
believer in the things of the spirit. In reading him 
you pass from exaltation to buffoonery with the 
turn of a page. $2.50 net 
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Baudelaire Complete 
Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS 
R. SYMONS is here on his own and best 


ground. No other complete or adequate trans- 
lation of this, one of the very greatest of French 
poets, exists. $3.50 net. 
(The Entire Fleurs du Mal, Poemes en Prose and Les 
Paradis Artificiels.) 


39 West 8th Street THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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Closed All Night 


By Paut Moranp, author of Open All Night, Green Shoots, 
etc. $2.00 


A companion volume to the famous and brilliant Open All 
Night, characterized by one New York critic as ‘‘a sur- 
prise and a joy."’ Closed All Nizht received the Prix de la 
Renaissance. 


Matrix 


A novel by Mervin P. Levy $2.00 


This is not the usual realistic story of an American boy's 
revolt against a middle class family or against conven- 
tional education. It is an exquisitely poetic limning of the 
youth of all ages. In crisp, vital English Mr. Levy has 
summed up a whole life, a whole epoch. 


The Mating Cry 


By Joun TuurLow $2 
A striking, all-absorbing novel of love. 
These Mortals 
By Marcaret IRwIN $2.00 


Another exquisite story by the author of that delightful 
romance, Who Will Remember? 


The Pit-Prop Syndicate 


A new detective story by Freeman Witts Crorrts, the 
author of The Cask and The Groote Park Murder. $2.00 


‘Those who have read the two previous books by this 
master of detective fiction need no further introduction. 


Pencillings 


By J. MippLeton Murry 
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3.00 


A collection of little essays on life and literature by the 
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The Neuroses of 
the Nations 
By C. E. Payne 8 vo. $5.00 


The nations psychoanalyzed and their psychic eee 
which led to the catastrophe of the War, diagnosed. 
scholarly, powerful book, this volume treats caeaae 
of pre-war Germany and France. A second volume will 
deal with the neuroses of England. 
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A book about Simon Nelson Patten by Scorr Nearinc 
$1.50 


Pedagogy, as it were, in biography form. Through the 
example of great teachers, especially that of Professor 
Simon N. Patten, a model for what a true teacher should 
be is held up to the teaching profession. 
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By Cuarves Divine, author of Gypsy Gold, City Ways and 
Company Streets. $2.00 


The epic of America in verse. Mr. Divine has etched the 
American character with a delicate, sensitive, humorous 
pen. 


Homage and Vision 


By Marcaret Crossy Munn $2.50 


Mrs. Munn's poetry has a rare quality of dignity and 
spirituality. 
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ROBABLY no series of articles pub- 

lished by Tue Forum in the past two 
years has found greater favor with our 
readers than “What is Civilization?” 
which comes to a close in this number. 
Those Forum readers who have derived 
interest and enjoyment from these articles 
are indebted to their friend The Pedes- 
trian, who first suggested the idea. In 
January the series began with “The 
Answer of India” by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. There followed in successive 
months, “‘Africa’s Answer” by W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, ‘The Answer of the 
Middle Ages” by Ralph Adams Cram, 
“The Answer of Classical Greece” by 
Paul Shorey, “The Answer of China” by 
Chi-Fung Liu, ‘The Answer of Ancient 
Egypt” by Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
“The Answer of Ancient America” by 
Herbert Joseph Spinden. No attempt was 
made to present the articles in a chrono- 
logical or in any other order. There are 
obvious gaps in the sequence; thus Rome 
is absent. Such gaps were the unavoidable 
result of our inability to secure spokes- 
men whom we considered at the same 
time sufficiently informed and possessed 
of the literary skill to make their accounts 
acceptable to our readers. It may be 
found possible to fill some of the gaps in 
the coming months; if so, the series will be 
reopened. Whether this is possible or not, 
however, “‘What is Civilization?” with 
additions and an Introduction by an 
eminent philosopher-sociologist will be 
published in book form early next spring 


by Duffield. 


HAT the series should end with “The 
T Answer of Modern America”’, was 
one thing that was determined from the 
beginning. But for several months we 
could find no one who seemed adequate 
to the task. Then The New Barbarians 
appeared, and we knew at once that 
Witsur Cortez Apportrt was the logical 
person to speak for the America of to-day. 
Americans are inclined to be extremists 


Cl 


Cj 


with regard to the achievements and 
position in civilization of America. Either 
they belong to the eagle-screaming, flag- 
waving majority who regard everything 
American as the quintessence of perfec- 
tion, or they are of the lugubrious minor- 
ity, who wonder why any one lives in such 
an impossible country, — especially them- 
selves. Of reasoned, critical opinions about 
America, of impartial scientific appraisals, 
very little has come from Americans. 
Mr. Abbott inclines toward the optimists, 
but his optimism is tempered with the 
judgment of a true scholar. In addition to 
being a graduate of Wabash (he was 
born in Indiana) and of Cornell, Mr. 
Abbott received a degree from Oxford 
University and studied on the Continent. 
He has taught history at Dartmouth, 
Kansas, and Yale and since 1920 has been 
Professor of History at Harvard Univer- 
sity. He is the author of several books 


besides The New Barbarians. 


F RANK Boun will be remembered 
§ for his forceful article ““The Great 
Farm Rebellion” in the February Forum. 
In turning to the educational field for the 
subject of his present Forum paper, Dr. 
Bohn has not entered upon terra incognita. 
He is as qualified to discuss education 
as he was qualified to discuss the farm 
situation in America. After receiving his 
doctorate in philosophy at the University 
of Michigan, Dr. Bohn spent several years 
doing graduate work at various univer- 
sities, including Columbia. During this 
time he had ample opportunity to study 
the curriculum and to ponder upon the 
problems of education. Because he is not 
a pedagogue but rather a highly informed 
outsider, he is able to see the problems of 
education objectively. Dr. Bohn believes 
that the American people will not always 
remain in a slough of materialism but that 
sooner or later they will bring their latent 
idealism to bear upon the problems of edu- 
cation, thereby creating those values out of 
which will emerge a real national culture. 
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ECAUSE men can be reasonable 

about everything except themselves, 
anthropology is doomed to remain, what 
it is to-day, the gladiatorial arena among 
sciences. Into all popular discussions of 
racial matters there enters, inevitably, 
the heat of personal emotion. Anthropol- 
ogy has lately become a “popular” 
science. Into the arena with the scientists 
have jumped the popularizers, the ex- 
plainers, the publicists, the propagandists. 
Their combat fills the 
air with din, receives 
the plaudits or boos 
of the audience, and 
by its vehemence and 
omnipresence ob- 
scures the quiet work 
of the real investiga- 
tors. Among these is 
Franz Boas, born in 
Westphalia, educated 
at Heidelberg, Bonn, 
and Kiel; to-day, at 
the zenith of a long 
and productive ca- 
reer, Professor of An- 
thropology at Co- 
lumbia University. 
In 1911 the publica- 
tion of his Changes 
in Form of Body of 
Descendants of Immi- 
grants created some- 
thing like an uproar. 
Dr. Boas advanced 
evidence, based upon 
cranial and other 
measurements, to 
prove that the body form, especially the 
skull structure, of the children born in 
this country of foreign parentage, dif- 
fered slightly from that of their parents. 
Instantly his findings were attacked by 
those who regard the shape of the skull 
as the chief hereditary mark of race. Dr. 
Boas is probably the leading American 
exponent of the opposite school of 
thought, in a matter, as yet, far from 
settled. In his reply in the present number 
to Madison Grant’s principles of immi- 
gration, Dr. Boas advances evidence to 
show that the peoples of Western Europe 
are so mixed racially that any test of 
race, as a basis for immigration restric- 
tion, can be nothing but farcical. Dr. 
Boas does not uphold the principle of 
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Kate SARGENT 
At the wheel of The Bowdoin, Donald 
B. Macmillan’s arctic ship 


unrestricted immigration; he points out 
that to be rational any system of selective 
immigration must consider each applicant 
as an individual, not as a racial unit. 


re Mincos, the author of “A 
Sober Wet-Land”’, the story of how 
Sweden is conquering alcohol without 
prohibition, spent several months in 
Sweden collecting material for this article. 
He had a background for his task of more 
than a decade in 
newspaper work 
throughout the 
United States. Dur- 
ing this time he ob- 
served the evils of 
the saloon and the 
laxity of enforcement 
of existing laws, and 
even more important, 
he learned to look at 
a subject without 
prejudice or personal 
bias. He writes to the 
Editor “While I do 
not believe that 
American Prohibi- 
tion is effective, I am 
sympathetic to it as 
a moral adventure 
and consider it a 
lesson to the polite 
drinkers, — those who 
know how to treat 
alcohol as a friend 
rather than an 
enemy. If these 
drinkers had com- 
pelled their officials to enforce State and 
local laws regarding saloon control we 
should not to-day be at the mercy of the 
bootlegger. Sweden has done just that. 
The people who like to drink in modera- 
tion have adopted control as the best 
means of curbing intemperance.” Mr. 
Mingos wrote and illustrated ““The Men- 
ace of Aircraft” which appeared in the 
July, 1924 number of Tue Forum. 


—. at the suggestion of Catholic 

and Protestant readers THE Forum 
decided to undertake a survey of the 
alleged interference of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy in Massachusetts in the 
politics of that State, we were confronted 
with the difficult problem of finding the 











A Glass 


of Wine with the Borgias 





The youth hesitates, hand on glass. 
Lucrezia—the magnet that has drawn him to this supper in the pontifical apartment? Will he yield to the ingratiating 


Will he obey the imperious look of command in the eyes of the beautiful 


advances of Czesar Borgia and partake of the proffered cup? Or will he be warned before it is too late by the sinister 
glance shot from the cruel eyes of the old Pontiff as he coldly calculates the destruction of the young gallant? 

To comply or refuse is equally hazardous. If he decline the poisoned draught,will he escape the knife of the hired 
assassin even now lurking in the shadows of the papal palace? 

Rodrigo Borgia ( Alexander VI), Lucrezia and Czsar formed the diabolical trinity which sat for eleven years upon the 
papal throne in Rome, an impious parody of the Holy Trinity—the most perfect incarnation of evil that ever existed on earth. 
How many gallant lives thus darkly and without commotion passed out of sight, whirled away by the headlong torrent of 
the ambition of that terrible triumvirate, is told as only that great weaver of world pictures, Alexandre Dumas, could tell in 


THE STRANGEST AND MOST CURIOUS SET OF BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 


Tmt CELEBRATED CRIMES 


ae ee 
“Fascinating History.” 
The New Vork Herald. 


[ “This most important work.”” 
L The New York Times. 


NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


They form a collection of stories of the most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, 


religion—stories of poison plots, abductions, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives. 


We 


pass through secret passages, see stealthy lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade ; we hear the muffled moan, 
the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate these books you must see them, look through them, and read them. 
The millions of admirers of Dumas will hail with delight this, the f7s¢ and absolutely the o2/y complete and una- 


bridged translation of this astonishing series. 


Printed from the same plates as the edition de luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, 


the edition offered is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully bound with emblematic design in gold. 
NONE OF THE EDITIONS OF DUMAS CONTAIN THESE STORIES; AND NO SET OF DUMAS IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


Intrigues of a Licentious Court 


In one of the volumes Dumas brilliantly 
works into a vivid picture of the Dark Ages 
the vices and crimes of that extraordinary 
family, the Borgias, that furnished one Pope 
of Rome and some of the blackest pages in 
history. Here we see the whole murderous, 
poisonous crew with their greedy craving for 
debauchery, flattery, titles, and gold. We 
watch thecareer of the beautiful but depraved 
Lucrezia, a Messalina with the features of a 
Madonna. We see the intrigues of the medi- 
zval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of 
eyewitnesses, those naive accounts which, 
without embarrassment, call a spade a spade. 


The Man in the Iron Mask 


One of the strangest and most mysterious 
crimes is that of The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Who was he? What was his past? Was it 
the dissolute life of the courtier? Was it the 
devious ways of an intriguing diplomat? Did 
some fair one within the hallowed circle of 
royalty love not wisely but too well? Why 
after over two hundred years does he still 
excite such intense interest and retain so 
strong a hold on the imagination? Why 
does he always arouse a feeling of terror 
that will not down? 
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Nothing in the World Like Them 


“‘Great crimes have played so large a part 
in the world’s history that one cannot obtain 
a thorough knowledge of past times without 
the aid of such a book as this,” says 7he 
New York Herald, when reviewing this 
series. The lover of history is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts brought to bear by 
Dumas upon the life of the beautiful but in- 
discreet Mary Stuart as Queen of France 
and Scotland. Read thestory of her amours, 
and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur- 
derous execution, which constitute one of the 
greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 
alone can tell it. There is no other work like 
this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate a 
view of the men and women whose misdeeds 
in every quarter of Europe, from Russia to 
Spain, from Turkey to Scotland, have con- 
tributed so much of tragedy to the romantic 
portion of the history of the Old World. 
And every word is just as Dumas wrote it. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 

Think of a fascinating series— of which only 
the highly privileged few heretofore have had 
any knowledge—by your favorite author, wit- 
ty, brilliant, big-hearted Alexandre Dumas, 
who gave you your first ~ea/ taste for Euro- 
pean history while following the adventures 
of D’Artagnan in 7he 7hree Musketeers. 





Examine these Books Free 

To appreciate their value you must see the 
books themselves and read them. We want 
you to do this and will send you the books for 
free examination. If you do not want to keep 
them you may return them in five days and 
the examination will cost you nothing. If 
you wish to keep them—as we are sure you 
will—you may pay for them on easy monthly 
payments as shown on the Coupon. 

Seeing is Believing 

Send no money now. Just mail the Coupon 
to-day. ‘‘'To-day’’ doesn’t mean next week 
or the following. At this especially low price 
these sets will be quickly sold. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. Act atonce. Mail the Coupon. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Est. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas 
RITTENHOUSE SQuaRE, Philadelphia. 
You may send me for inspection, charges 
paid, the 8-vol. set of Celebrated Crimes 
by Alexandre Dumas, bound in dark blue 


cloth. I will either return the set in 5 days 
or send you $1 as a first payment and $2 


a month for seven months. F, 10-25 
Name 


Address 
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right person or persons to accomplish this 
delicate mission. Whomever we decided on 
,must have certain very definite qualifica- 
tions if the survey was to yield results 
worthy of serious consideration. In the 
first place the investigator must be neither 
a Catholic nor an active Protestant, — 
obviously if not a Catholic, if a Christian 
he would be a Protestant, — but he must 
not be militant in his Protestantism, must 
have no iota of anti-Catholic prejudice; 
he must be a Massachusetts newspaper 
man, who could walk familiarly in the 
avenues, paths, and by-ways of investiga- 
tion. He must have an eye to discern facts 
in the trash heap of rumor, and an ear 
closed to picturesque but unverifiable old 
wives’ tales. Searching for such a man, — 
an undertaking worthy of a modern Dioge- 
nes equipped with an electric torch, — we 
found a woman. 


Ki SARGENT is a native of Belfast, 
Maine, who has lived since early 
childhood in and about Boston. She was 
graduated from Tufts College and started 
newspaper work as an assistant to Philip 
Hale, for over two decades the dean of 
musical and dramatic critics of New 
England. She kept this up until, in her 
own words, “I got a bad case of musical 
indigestion.” Since then Mrs. Sargent 
(she is Mrs. George Raymond Sargent in 
private life, wife of a newspaper man of 
distinction in his own field) has done 
everything on a newspaper except set 
type. Her record includes reporting, inter- 
viewing, re-write, copy reading, make-up, 
feature stories, editorial writing, and book 
reviewing. She was the literary editor of 
the old “Boston Advertiser”. She has 
worked on most of the Boston news- 
papers, for several syndicates, and she has 
had magazine experience. Until recently 
she was with the new “Boston Adver- 
tiser”. The photograph of Mrs. Sargent 
on the preceding page was taken on 
board Donald B. MacMillan’s ship, The 
Bowdoin, during a trip from Wiscasset 
to Boothbay, Maine. Mrs. Sargent was 
the guest of the explorer during a trial 
run of his ship before sailing for the Polar 
regions. In her articles in this and in the 
next number of Tue Forum, Mrs. Sargent 
reports the results of her investigation of 
several months. She states the facts, as 
she has found them; and has set down 
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nothing as a fact which she has not veri- 
fied in person, or for which she has no 
documentary evidence. 


TY appraise correctly the relative 

greatness of living scientists is no 
easy matter. The public inclines to regard 
the best known as the greatest. That is 
too easy. The best known is often merely 
the best self-advertiser. There are scien- 
tists, and among them we must include 
nearly all the most eminent, who tempera- 
mentally shrink from publicity. They 
pursue their quiet ways almost oblivious 
of the human scene about them, leaving 
to posterity to rank them in the Hall of 
Fame. There is, however, one reasonable 
way of getting at the actual contribution 
of a living scientist, — how much is his 
work quoted by other scientists and by 
the many writers who to-day are busily 
engaged explaining science to the layman, 
how often is his pioneer work given as a 
reference by others,— workers, com- 
mentators, or interpreters? Judged in this 
way Freperick ApAms Woops is one of 
the most eminent of living biologists, 
for his original work published in book 
form and in the scientific journals has 
been widely quoted. Though himself little 
known to the public his work has been 
made known through the writings of 
others. His article in this number of THE 
Forum is the first that Dr. Woods has 
contributed to a strictly lay magazine. 
But having made a start, THe Forum 
hopes to inveigle him further into the 
pitiless white light of its columns. The 
list of Dr. Woods’s contributions to science 
is extraordinary. His chief work has been 
in the field of heredity. Recently, at a 
dinner, Henry Fairfield Osborn intro- 
duced Woods as “the spiritual descend- 
ant of Sir Francis Galton.” Outside of the 
strictly biological field Dr. Woods’s in- 
satiably curious mind has led him into 
making many startling and interesting 
original discoveries, several of which will, 
we hope, be expounded in subsequent 
Forum papers. Dr. Woods was born in 
Massachusetts; he has no active academic 
affiliations, but lectures occasionally at 
The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. His chief outdoor recreation is 
golf. Among the most interesting of his 
non-biological discoveries is a new tech- 
nique for teaching golf. 
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significant contribution to the 

mental life of America. 
he deep conviction that it is going 
to strike at the very roots of individ- 
ual failure, for I see in it a new 
power, a great driving force. 


P' sien ANISM isa big, yital. 


I have 


I first heard of Pelmanism while 
in England on war work. Sooner or 
later almost every conversation 
touched on it, for the movement 
seemed to have the sweep of a 
religious conviction. Evenin France 
I did not escape the word, for thou- 
sands of officers and men were 
Pelmanizing in order to fit them- 
selves for return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism 
had been brought to America by 
Americans for Americans, I was 
among the first to enroll. My rea- 
sons were two: first, because I have 
always felt that every mind needed 
regular, systematic, and scientific 
exercise, and, secondly, because I 
wanted to find out if Pelmanism was 
the thing that I could recommend to 
the hundreds who continually ask 
my advice in relation to their lives, 
problems, and ambitions. 


In the twenty years that I have 
sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every 
variety of human failure has passed 
before me in melancholy procession. 
By failure, I do not mean the merely 
criminal mistakes of the individual, 
but the faults of training that keep 
a life from full development and 
complete expression. 


Pelmanism the Answer 


If | were asked to set down the prin- 
cipal cause of the average failure, I 
would have to put the blame at the door 
of our educational system. It is there 
that trouble begins — trouble that only 
the gifted and most fortunate are strong 
enough to overcome in later life. 

What wonder that our boys and girls 
come forth into the world with some- 
thing less than firm purpose, full con- 
fidence and leaping courage? What 
wonder that mind wandering and wool 
gathering are common, and that so 
many individuals are shackled by inde- 
cisions, doubts, and fears? 

It is to these needs and these lacks 
that Pelmanism comes as an answer. 
The ‘‘twelve little gray books" are a re- 
markable achievement. Not only do 
they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its working, 
but the treatment is so simple that the 
truths may be grasped by anyone of 
average education. 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
day's work. It lifts great, helpful truths 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole modern 
world for his work in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children 
out of the cruelties and stupidi- 
ties of the criminal law, and 


forced society to recognize its 


duties and _ responsibilities in 
connection with the 
of to-morrow.”’ 


“citizens 





out of the back water and plants them in 
the living stream. 


As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, 
it teaches the science of self-realization; 
it makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power to 
full strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will mot ‘‘take care of itself.” 
Will-power, originality, decision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, initiative, 
courage — these things are not gifts but 
results. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort just as 
muscles can be developed by exercise. 
I do not mean by this that the individual 
can add to the brains that God gave 
him, but he can learn to make use of 
the brains that he has instead of letting 
them fall into flabbiness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis- 
take of limiting their efforts to the 
development of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 
goes in for mental team play, training 
the mind as a unity. 





- Ben B. Lindsey 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accom- 
panied by a work sheet that is really a 
progress sheet. The student goes for- 
ward under a teacher in the sense that 
he is followed through from first to last, 
helped, guided, and encouraged at%every 
turn by conscientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing 
that pays larger returns on an invest- 
ment of one’s spare time from day to day. 


(Signed) Ben B. Lindsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor atheory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 650,000 Pelmanists 
in every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 


difficulties are— poor memory, mind 
wandering, indecision, timidity, ner- 
vousness, or lack of personality — Pel- 


manism will show you the way to correct 
and overcome them. And on _ the 
positive side, it will uncover and develop 
qualities which you never dreamed 
existed in you. It will be of direct, 
tangible value to you in your business 
and social life. In the files at the Pel- 
man Institute of America are hundreds 
of letters from successful Pelmanists 
telling how they doubled, trebled and 
even quadrupled their salaries, thanks 
to Pelman training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the 
name of the absorbingly interesting 
booklet which tells about Pelmanism'in 
detail. It is fascinating in itself with 
its wealth of original thought and clear 
observation. ‘‘Scientific Mind Train- 
ing’’ makes an interesting addition to 
your library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it to-day. It costs 
you nothing, it obligates you to nothing, 
but it is absolutely sure to show you 
the way to success and happiness. Don’t 
put it off and then forget about it. 
Don't miss a big opportunity. MAIL 
THE COUPON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York 


Suite 130-A 2575 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


It is 


fr------------- 


i THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 130-A, 2575 Broadway, New York 
Please send me without obligation your 


free booklet, ‘Scientific Mind Training.”’ 


Address 


City 
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ae rollicking ‘‘Palmleaf Gambling 

Hells” is Ropert Dean FRIsBie’s 
second appearance in THe Forum. His 
last was in July, 1924, as the author of 
“Fei-Hunting in Polynesia”. He lives 
now, as he lived then, upon Danger 
Island, somewhere near Tahiti in the 
South Sea Islands. (Note: “‘near” in the 
South Seas may mean a little trifle of 500 
miles.) Having read his report in this 
number of the shocking conditions among 
the natives, one takes 
pause when he informs 
us that he is the only 
white man on Danger 
Island. And how, one 
asks, did Danger Is- 
land get its name? 
And if he is the only 
white man there, what 
happened to the 
others? — and why is 
he? We have our suspi- 
cions. We advance two 
plausible hypotheses: 
Either Mr. Frisbie, 
through his ‘‘deft 
manipulation” of cer- 
tain little rectangular 
pasteboards, and cer- 
tain ivory cubes, has 
acquired all the shekels 
in the island and has 
become its Pu Bah or 
king, or they have 
fleeced him of every- 
thing including his last 
Forum cheque and he 
is in hock to them for 
life. Believing that readers of “ Palmleaf 
Gambling Hells” are as curious as we are 
to know which hypothesis is correct, we 
hereby demand an answer from Mr. 


Frisbie. 
Hi ieee N. Coox’s stature as an 


artist grows with every number of 
Tue Forum in which his work appears. 
Hitherto he has confined himself to black 
and white drawings, in pen, pencil, or 
crayon. But last winter, shortly before 
his departure for Europe, he appeared at 
the literary editor’s home, and with 
becoming modesty presented him with a 
proof of the first wood block he had ever 
cut. Since then Mr. Cook has worked in 
this medium with the excellent results ex- 
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PieRRE COALFLEET 
Author of Hare and Tortoise 






hibited in the woodcuts that accompany 
Mr. Frisbie’s article. Mr. Cook writes to 
us from Paris: — “I am away up on the 
roof-tops of Paris over fields of friendly, 
mellow chimney pots, old church towers, 
and in the great distance is the Eiffel 
Tower now wrapped in a black mood of 
the turbulent sky. All night long the 
cabbage wagons clatter over the cobble 
alleys mingling their sound with the weird 
squawks of trolleys and taxis. Then too, 
a long, gray, snake-like 
train creeps over the 
Pont du Change and 
its silken plume of 
smoke tears up over 
the pink lights into 
unusually black night. 
Such is a bit of the 
endless fascination.” 


> E. Free (he has 
» names but prefers 
not to use them), for 
the past three months 
Science Editor of Tue 
Forum, and the author 
of ‘The Origin of Life”’ 
in this number, has 
one salient quality: his 
amazing versatility. 
There is no scientific 
subject of which he 
doesn’t know some- 
thing, and there are 
several fields in which 
he knows a great deal. 
He is a perambulating 
denial of the old adage 
that “‘a jack of all trades is a master of 
none”. In 1915 Dr. Free proposed a 
theory of the physical structure of living 
matter which is now generally accepted. 
His researches in Agricultural Chemistry 
have been of great value. In 1920 he in- 
vented a method of planting fertilizers 
with seeds, thus helping to prevent waste 
of fertilizer. In 1921 he devised medicinal 
preparations for preventing deficiency of 
mineral nutrients in human foods. These 
methods have since been adopted by many 
members of the medical profession. He 
was apparently the first person to use an 
airplane to make geological examinations, 
with a great saving of time and improve- 
ment of results. This method is now being 
followed by many engineers. Dr. Free 











By Henry Cabot Lodge 


THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


This intensely interesting and important record of Senator Lodge’s work in 
the Senate during the second Wilson administration begins with the Mexican 
It discusses the attitude of the President and of the country at 
the beginning of the Great War, the inside story of the Lusitania notes, and 
the famous alleged postscript, the entrance of the United States into the 
war, and finally the many controversies between the President and the Senate 


situation. 


over the ratification of the Peace Treaty. 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF MANY YEARS 
By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


Anecdotes about Horace Greeley, John Hay, Henry Ward Beecher, Edwin 
L. Godkin, Theodore Roosevelt, and many others, with much pith as well 
as wit and fun. $2.50 


BUSINESS POWER THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY 
By Edgar James Swift 


Every large aspect of business is examined in the bright light of psychol- 
ogy, to form a book compact of human interest and invaluable information. 


$3.00 
WEST OF THE PACIFIC 
By Ellsworth Huntington 


Travels in Japan, Korea, China, Java and Australia—from the new and 
fresh viewpoint of their anthropological and humanly geographical sig- 
nificance. 5-00 
SOCIAL CLASSES IN POST-WAR EUROPE 
By Lathrop Stoddard 


On a recent journey, Mr. Stoddard closely observed the relative position 
of classes in Europe—shattered by the war in ways of great political and 
historical significance. $2.00 


Dr. Van Dyke's New Book of Stories 
HALF-TOLD TALES By Henry Van Dyke 


The first book of fiction in five years by Dr. Van Dyke—philosopher, 
poet, essayist, spiritual teacher, and master teller of tales. $1.50 


Mr. Galsworthy’s “Caravan” has set out on a 
long journey. 





4th Printing 3rd Printing 2nd Printing 1st Printing 


Caravan presents all of Mr. Galsworthy’s stories, 56 in number. It is 
uniform with Tue Forsyte SaGa. Cloth, $2.50; limp leather, thin paper, $4.00 





$4.00 


DRUMS By James Boyd 


Now in its roth printing. $2.50 


HIGHLAND ANNALS 

By Olive Tilford Dargan 
Serena, Evvie, Sam—these are al- 
ready familiar characters. $2.00 


AND THEY LIVED 
HAPPILY EVER AFTER 
By Meredith Nicholson 


Mr. Nicholson's novel of married 
life, ironically titled, begins at a 
point where most novels leave off. 

$2.00 


STEEL DECKS 
By James B. Connolly 


The first full novel by a master of 
sea romance. $2.00 


THE LOST GOSPEL 

By Arthur Train 

Suppose a fifth Gospel were to be 

found? The thought gave Mr. Train 

the inspiration for an amazing story. 
$1.50 


The Unique Book for 
Boys and Girls 


THE FLYING CARPET 
Edited by Cynthia Asquith 

J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. 
Milne, are a few of the many dis- 
tinguished contributors to this not- 
able book. It is beautifully illus- 
trated. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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believes that “‘the chief obstacle to the 
understanding of science by the ordinary 
educated man is that science is seldom 
written in English” but in a “jargon, half 
English, half Latin, which really consti- 
tutes almost as definitely a learned lan- 
guage as the scholastic Latin of the Mid- 
dle Ages.’ We believe with Dr. Free that 
this is so. We welcome his translations of 
scientific jargon into common speech i 

the pages of Tue Forum, because we be- 
lieve that upon a 
proper understanding 
of science by the in- 
telligent layman de- 
pends much of the 
future of civilization. 


ats MipDLETON 

Murry is one of 
the leading essayists 
and critics writing in 
English to-day. [du- 
cated at Oxford he has 
been successively on 
the staff of the “‘ West- 
minster Gazette”’, art 
critic, reviewer on 
“The Times” Literary 
Supplement, editor of 
the “‘Athenaeum”’, and 
now is editor of “‘ Adel- 
phi”. He has contrib- 
ook to all the leading 
magazines in England, 
has published essays 
dealing critically with 
art and literature, and also several vol- 
umes of verse and biography. During the 
World War he served in the Political In- 
telligence Department of the War Office. 
He was made Chief Censor in 1919. Mr. 
Murry is a cricket player and a walker 
(in the genuine English sense of the word). 
He was the husband of the talented Kathe- 
rine Mansfield, whose untimely death, in 
1923, the whole literary world mourns 
with him. 


5 HE HoNnoRABLE CHARLES GATES 
Dawes, thirtieth Vice-President of 
the United States, hard!y stands in need 
of an introduction to Forum readers. One 
may say of him at the outset, without fear 
of contradiction, that he is one of the 
most picturesque and striking Vice-Presi- 


dents in recent years, — certainly since 
Illustrated 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 


Theodore Roosevelt laid down his gavel as 
presiding officer of the Senate to become 
President of the United States. An Ohioan 
by birth, and, according to Who’s Who, 
primarily a financier, Mr. Dawes is a man 
of many talents and accomplishments. 
It was he who, as head of the Reparations 
Commission, with his associates wrote 
the famous “ Dawes Report” which went 
a long way toward unraveling the tangled 
skein of Europe’s financial troubles, — at 
least it laid the basis for 
the present negotia- 
tions and prevented an 
impending catastrophe. 
It was Mr. Dawes, 
who, more than any- 
one, was responsible for 
our present budget sys- 
tem. As everyone 
knows he is a musician, 
an inveterate pipe 
smoker, a man willing 
to use strong language 
when necessary, — but 
more than all else he is 
the fearless champion 
of any change that a 
reasoned conviction 
tells him is necessary. 
Unafraid of criticism 
and opposition he be- 
gan attacking the rules 
of the Senate from the 
moment that he be- 
came its presiding 
officer. 


HE caricature of Mr. Dawes and his 
7 pipe which appears beside his article 
was drawn by H. H. Knicurt, the cartoon- 
ist who satirized the physiognomies of the 
late William Jennings Bryan and Clarence 
Darrow in the August Forum. 


ONALD WILHELM, who was authorized 

by Mr. Dawes to condense the text 

of his speeches on cloture to THE Forum’s 

requirements, and who contributes the 

Introduction to the Cloture debate, is the 

author of “Too Many Federal Cooks” 
which appeared in the May Forum. 


ee Witiiam Norris has_ been 

Senator from Nebraska since 1913. 
He is an independent Republican. If 
Senator Norris has interested himself 
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A Boswellian Record : 


Amusing + 


Erudite 


“Nearly all through the book it is Anatole France who addresses 
us directly and hypnotizes our attention. At times the result is 
almost as prodigious as a work by the master himself.”’ 

—James Graham, New York Evening Post. 






“Were I granted the choice of 
only one out of the season's 
output I would pick ‘Anatole 
France Himself.’ "’ — Edwin 
Bjorkman, New York Evening 
Post. 

cw 


“ The book of informal 
biography of the moment. The 
sort of book that the reader 
quotes often and tells his friends 
about."’ — Harry Hansen, Har- 
pers Magazine. 


best 


cw 


“Including even Boswell's ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ I know of no record 
of a great author which is more 
vivid or more entertaining.”” — 
Ernest Boyd, Saturday Review. 


Two Large Printings Since Publication. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
HIMSELF 


Translation and Foreword by John Pollock 


JACQUES ANATOLE 
THIBAULT 


More thana great man of let- 








ters—a great man, whose every 
dictum, every gesture is tull of 
interest to all. 


By His Secretary 
Jean Jacques Brousson 


“A first-rate book, acceptable 
as a basket of choice assorted 
nuts and fruits. Scores of bril- 
liant, distinct little pictures. 
Well done, M. Brousson!"’ — 
Stuart P. Sherman, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


cw 


**M. Brousson has produced an 
interesting book. The stream of 
talk as he directs it is a beauti- 
ful, leaping thing.’ —Mark 
Van Doren, New York Nation. 


ow 


“Under the envelope with 
which Anatole France chose to 
cover his personality, there was 
a human and understanding 
heart which suffered, prayed, 
enjoyed and feared. His secre- 
tary has revealed such a man in 
this book.” Dr. Joseph Col- 
lins, The Quarterly Review. 





Handsome Octavo, $5.00 





New Books to be Considered 


THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA. Their History, Archi- 


tecture, Art and Lore. 


By REXFORD NEWCOMB, M.A., M.Arch., A.I.A. 


217 illustrations and measured drawings and 24 line drawings. Quarto. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE LETTERS. Till Now Unpublished. 
TON STANARD. Special limited first edition. 


Beautifully bound. 


THE DREAMER. By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 


Poe. Beautiful binding, 8 illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


illustrated edition of the famous “‘Life’’ ever published. 


MODERN IMMIGRATION. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. 
in which Miss Wells creates a tantalizing mystery from a case of missing persons. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


Fiction for Fall Reading 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 


Boxed. 
Introduction and Commentary by MARY NEW- 
Facsimile of all letters and 15 unusual illustrations. 


The Memorial Edition 
Over 500 pictures and facsimiles. 
By ANNIE MARION MacLEAN. 
not as a national, but as a world problem. Lippincott's Series in Sociology (write for descriptive circular). 


With frontispiece in color, 
$15.00 


Octavo. 
$15.00 


A romantic rendering of the life story of Edgar Allan 


$3.50 
the most sumptuously 
2 Volumes. $15.00 


The first book to present immigration 


$3.00 


The new “Fleming Stone’’ detective story, 


$2.00 


YELLOW FINGERS. By GENE WRIGHT. Romance tense as the beat of the gamelan, vivid as the blood- 
red frangi-panni of its Malay setting. 


PIRATES OF THE DELAWARE. 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. 


dred years ago when strange craft lay in hiding off the Delaware capes. 


At All Bookstores 


$2.00 
A romance of Philadelphia a hun- 
$2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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considerably in the welfare of the Ameri- 
can farmer, it is not only because he repre- 
sents an agricultural State, but also be- 
cause he was himself, at one time, a farmer. 
He was born on an Ohio farm; there he 
spent his boyhood. While at school and 
college he continued to work on the farm 
in the summer months. He also taught 
school to help defray the expenses of his 
higher education. In 1883 he was admit- 
ted to the bar. After he had moved to 
Nebraska, in 1885, he 
entered politics; he 
held various local, elec- 
tive, and appointive 
positions until he went 
to Congress. In the 
House of Representa- 
tives, Senator Norris 
distinguished himself 
and became a national 
figure by leading the 
fight against “‘Cannon- 
ism”’, — the domina- 
tion of the House by 
the Speaker. 


eet WHARTON 

Pepper, Senior 
Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, is a regular Re- 
publican; one hesitates 
to say conservative, 
since that label has 
come to acquire un- 
merited odium in the 
popular mind. He is a 
Philadelphian born and bred. A graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
received both his B.A. and his LL.B. 
from that institution. He read law in the 
Philadelphia firm of Biddle and Ward. 
For thirty-two years he practised law in 
his native city, with short periods as a 
professor of law at Pennsylvania, and 
more recently at Yale. During these years 
Senator Pepper made himself one of the 
leading authorities on international law in 
America. When Boies Penrose died in 
January, 1922, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania appointed Mr. Pepper Senator. In 
November of that year, at the popular 
election, he was returned to the Senate by 
a majority of 218,162 over five competi- 
tors, and a plurality of 351,177 over his 
Democratic opponent. Next to his ability 


and his capacity for work, the most im- 
illustrated 
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GeorGE WHARTON PEPPER 


pressive thing about George Wharton 
Pepper is his sense of fair play. In his 
college days Senator Pepper was an ath- 
lete of renown; to this day he plays an 
excellent game of tennis. A sportsman, in 
the true sense of the word, he has taken 
with him into politics the ethics of the 
tennis courts. In great matters and in 
small concerns, he drives straight for his 
objective, — the right. During his long 
and successful career as a lawyer he 
practised under this 
rule. During the many 
years given to public 
service, he has taken 
sides with those causes 
that, first of all, repre- 
sented common hon- 
esty. He is no reformer. 
He is no self-appointed 
apostle of the down- 
trodden masses. He is 
no spokesman for spe- 
cial interests. He is 
simply George Whar- 
ton Pepper, friend of 
his fellows, fond of the 
great game of life, and 
bringing to his work in 
the Senate those quali- 
ties that distinguished 
him before he entered 
politics. 


“Wine by 

Walter de la 
Mare in this number is 
a representative story by this unique 
English author. There is something of the 
quality of the earlier Maeterlinck in his 
work, though paradoxically his hold on his 
material is much firmer while his mysti- 
cism is less obvious, more evanescent. 
Walter de la Mare achieves an aroma of 
mysticism without dragging in symbols by 
the ears. He does not plunge into the un- 
real but skirts its fringes, treading ever so 
lightly upon the thin line dividing the real 
from the imaginary. His prose and his 
poetry rise from the paper before us like a 
thin white mist, yet a mist that is some- 
how warm and beautiful. He is best known 
to American readers through his Memoirs 
of a Midget, and his children’s verses 
Several of his shorter poems have been 
exquisitely set to music by the American 
composer Bainbridge Crist. 
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Lord Grey’s Memoirs 
Hailed Everywhere as the Outstanding Book of the Year 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


1892-1916 
By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K. G. 





The memoirs of England’s great statesman who was for a longer time in charge 
of foreign affairs than any other minister in the world. From the time he entered 
public life under Lord Rosebery, through the pre-war and early war years when 
he was Foreign Secretary, Lord Grey knew intimately the majority of those who 
contributed to a most momentous period of world history. His memoirs are a 
revelation of statecraft. Lord Grey was a close friend of Walter Hines Page and 
his reminiscences supplement in many ways the Page life and letters. 

“4 book of great interest and importance. I think Grey’s description of the ten years preceding 1914 


the most convincing I have read.” — Burton J. Hendrick, Editor of “The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page.” Publication: September 30. 2 volumes, boxed, $10.00. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR By HARRIS DICKSON 


This story-biography of John Sharp Williams, scholarly Senator from Mississippi, covers simply 
and informally every phase of his long and many-sided career as politician, lawyer, cotton planter 
and sportsman — and is in addition a gold mine of humor and anecdote. $2.00. 


THE LOVE RACK By CECIL ROBERTS 


Author of “Sails of Sunset,” “Scissors,” etc. 
As full of gorgeous color as “Sails of Sunset,” this new novel adds to the beauty of description a 
plot more interesting, more full of action, than any the author has yet given us. The story is again 
set largely on the Italian coast. $2.00. 


RUBEN anp IVY SEN 


By LOUISE JORDAN MILN 


Author of “In A Shantung Garden,” etc. By the author of 
The delightful Mrs. Sen (of ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Sen”) and ‘ yy 
her children are the central characters of this romance ‘The Green Bay Tree 


which answers dramatically the question, “What 


happens when East marries West?” $2.00. 
EMILY CLIMBS POSSESSION 










By L. M. MONTGOMERY By LOUIS BROMFIELD 

Author of “ Anne of Green Gables,” etc. Th villi ee 
The creator of Anne of Green Gables “has given her Sa eEy Oe ye Oe 
world of readers another child heroine to take to their in the beginning, had no wealth, 
hearts,” said the Boston Herald when “Emily of New no friends, no influence — nothing 


Moon’ cayenne, aaee on a of thrills save a great energy, an insatiable 
and humor, is of high school days. $2.00. ambition and a spark of genius. 


THE IMPERFECT IMPOSTOR How from a mill town in the Middle 
By NORMAN VENNER West, through many and varied 


. . experiences in America and 
The ever-interesting theme of the marvelous resem- P 








blance between two men, told with a new twist. The Europe, she progresses to the 
characters are not successful in the masquerade but pinnacle of her desire, makes a 
each pawn in the game conceals his knowledge of the compelling, searching story. $2.50. 
truth. $2.00. 
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NOVEMBER, 1925 
DOES THE POPE RULE IN MASSACHUSETTS? 


The second of two papers giving the results of an impartial survey 
conducted by Tue Forum into the alleged interference of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy in the politics of the Bay State. 


THE FOOL VALUE OF FOOD 
H. G. Wells has said that the fate of civilization hangs upon the 
outcome of a race between education and catastrophe. The real 
race, according to the distinguished American scientist, who 
contributes the third paper in Tue Forum *‘War or Peace ?”’ series, 
is between our ever increasing population and our dwindling food 


supply. 
THE DISRUPTION OF PROTESTANTISM 


Within the fold of Protestantism are two incompatible religions: 
Fundamentalism and Modernism. As different as Protestantism 
and Catholicism, they must sooner or later split Protestantism. 


IS THERE LIFE ON OTHER PLANETS? 


In which the noted research physicist of the United States Bureau 
of Standards answers the old question with the aid of the new 
information that is obtainable since we have been able to measure 
accurately whether a given planet is hot enough or tvo hot to 
support life. 


REBELLION IN THE FARMYARD 


Is not a political tract about the farmer but a unique and highly 
ironical story, all of whose characters are our familiar friends the 
animals of the farmyard. 


W hen it hz .ppens to : the brilliant English novelist’s and essay- 
ist’s, is not an ordinary eye, but one very observing and respon- 
sive to the color and form of things, both in their outer and inner 


aspects. 
MAKING MEDIOCRITY KING 


According to the author of *‘Our Democracy of Bad Manners’’ the 
‘blessings’ of popular education have created an age in which 
we are ruled by mediocrity and his consort vulgarity. 


THE WASHINGTON SOVIETS 
Capitalistic America, which has refused recognition to Soviet 
Russia, is itself the real home of the Soviet. Here, as not even in 
Russia, the Soviet flourishes as an integral and dominant part of 
our political system. 


Kate Sargent 


Edward Murray East 


Rollin Lynde Hartt 


William W eber Coblentz 


Dorothy Canfield 


Aldous Huxley 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


Donald Wilhelm 


Atso A Depate, ‘‘Can Morats Be TauGut?’’, a Lrrerary Essay BY THE 
GRANDSON OF MaTTHEW ARNOLD, AND THE First INSTALMENT oF CHIMES, 
THE New Forum Seria, By Ropert Herrick. 
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“No Bible ever thrilled me like this” 


No matter how many other Bibles you now have you will find 
new pleasure and inspiration in using the exclusive helps in 


"THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


ITH most of us it is a matter of real 

regret that we do not read the Bible more. 
We realize that here are unparalleled treasures 
of religious and secular thought, the mightiest of 
inspirational truths, the finest glories of litera- 
ture. But hitherto in our reading we have 
been hindered by obscure passages, by seeming 
discrepancies. 

Now these obstacles are removed from our 
path. Dr. Scofield and his associates, through 
years of patient and scholarly work, have made 
the Bible so clear in meaning and so convenient 
to use, that as one owner says, “‘he who runs may 
read.” 


Exclusive Features That Add 
Immeasurably to Bible Interest 


In this, the famous Scofield Reference Bible, 
the exclusive Scofield helps, which are found in 
no other Bible, appear on the pages where needed. 
These conveniently arranged helps deal with such 
practical subjects as, Was man ‘‘created”’ or 
“evolved"’? Are miracles contrary to reason? 
How do we know the Bible is inspired? and 
many others of a similar nature. 

Have you a broad grasp of the various books of 


chain-reference system makes possible the finding 
of all related The text itself the 
Authorized Version. 


A Volume of Rare Beauty 


To make the Scofield Reference Bible as beauti- 
ful as it is useful, the Oxford University Press has 
published an edition worthy of its high tradition 
in craftsmanship. It is printed from large black- 
faced type on a very fine quality of special Bible 
paper, opaque and yet so thin that the 1370 pages 
make a volume only 13 inches thick. The book 
measures 5$x8 inches. An indexed atlas with 
twelve full pages of colored maps is included. 

The binding is fine grain Moroccoette, with 
overlapping edges. The backstrap is titled in 
gold and the pages are richly edged with gold. 
A thumb index gives instant access to the various 
books of the Bible. 


May We Send It on Approval? 


What the Scofield Reference Bible has meant 
to owners is suggested by such comments as the 
following: ‘‘Worth its weight in gold to me"; 
‘*Have found nothing that will compare with it’’; 
“*T would not take $100 for it if I could not get 
another.”’ 


passages. is 


FREE 


“* The Bible 
Reader’s 


Companion” 


\ TITH each copy 
of the Scofield 
Reference Bible a 
copy of the illustrat- 
ed “Bible Reader's 
Companion” will be 
included. Contains 
“The Story of the 
Bible,”’ a one year’s 
reading course cover- 
ing the entire Bible, 
indexes to our Lord's 
Parables, Bible Curi- 
osities and other in- 
teresting facts. 
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OXFORD 

Sf UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

i American Branch 

Dept. 1510 


We will gladly send you a copy subject to 
your approval. In addition we will include, 
without charge, a copy of the helpful ‘* Bible Z- 

Scofield 


the Bible, their theme, their historical back- 
ground, the period of time they cover? A brief 
synopsis and analysis at the beginning of each 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Send me the 
Reference Bible, im- 


7 


book in the Scofield Reference Bible affords a Reader's Companion.” It is not necessary / proved thumb index, fine grain 
panoramic view that is wonderfully illuminating. to send money in advance. Simply J Moroccoette binding, overlapping 
Chapter subheads show at a glance the subject mail the coupon and the two books Bade tone ‘Cua an 
matter of the paragraphs. A unique topical will come to you by return mail. pay $5.95 plus the few cents postage 


on delivery. If I return the two books 
my money is to be refunded. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch, Dept. 1510 

35 West 32nd Street New York City 
Bible Publishers since 1675 

Oxford Bibles Are Better Bibles 


Name ... 


a 
fi OR: 


City State 


7 Check here if you prefer French Morocco Leather 
7 Binding, overlapping edges, printed on famous Oxford 
Ze India paper. (Style No. 75X1.) Price $10.50 and postage. 


The Scofield Reference Bible is also sold by your bookseller. 
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TOASTS 


Wi URIEL HANNAH, the young artist who 
has caught the brooding, wistful 
quality of Mr. de la Mare’s poetic prose 
with such amazing fidelity writes to the 
Editor: “I happened to be born in Eng- 
land, — though all American, — and have 
lived there many years, and here and 
there and everywhere besides, — including 
Cuba. I studied Art in England, Boston, 
and New York. I have been an artistic 
jack-of-all trades, — into almost every- 
thing except batiks, ad- 
vertisements, and ani- 
mated cartoons, — 
though I quite regret the 
animated cartoons!” 


MONG the poets 
nN who contribute 
verse to this number of 
THE Forum, is ALFRED 
Noyes, one of the fore- 
most of living English 
poets. Mr. Noyes is 
among those whose con- 
temporary position is 
so secure that it is diffi- 
cult justly to appraise 
his work. Possessed of 
almost faultless tech- 
nique it has been said 
of him that “‘he has a 


genius for inventing 
new metres.’’ Mr. 
Noyes was born in osm euce 


Straffordshire in 1880. 
Twenty-seven years 
later he married a 
charming American girl. He has lectured 
in this country, and is visiting Professor of 
English at Princeton University. His 
latest volume of poems, The Book of 
Earth, has just been published by Frede- 
rick A. Stokes. 


an M. Warnack, author of “‘ When 

Twilight Comes” in the October 
Poetry Section, writes to the Editor: “‘I 
was born May 12, 1883, at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Because my father could not 
buy a home and feed a family of ten on 
nine dollars a week, I was compelled to 
quit grammar school when I reached the 
fifth grade and from then on until I was 
twenty-one years old I helped ‘bring in 
the bacon’ by working on the farms, in 


the mines, and on the railroad. Then I 
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ALFRED Noyes 


Author of The Book of Earth 


came to Los Angeles and obtained a job 
as a cub reporter. Then a psychological 
storm, commonly called ‘nervous prostra- 
tion’, held my attention for two years and 
when I recovered I had the happy fortune 
to be cast as ‘Judas’ in the first season’s 
presentation of ‘The Pilgrimage Play’, 
the ‘Passion Play’ of America. Old actors 
said I gave them a thrill at each per- 
formance, when I screamed my madness 
at discovering I had betrayed the Son of 
God. Perhaps my two 
years ‘in hell’ gave 
me a little insight into 
the psychology of ‘the 
Master Betrayer’. 
Now, for several years 
I have been the 
‘Church Editor’ and 
‘Foothill Philosopher’ 
of ‘The Los Angeles 
Times’. I am married 
to an angel, and my 
seven-year-old son is a 
demon.” 


Ae ALLEN, au- 
thor of ‘‘Any 
Man to Any God”, is a 
young poet (he is 
twenty-five) who con- 
fesses to being the prod- 
uct of four universi- 
ties, the last two being 
Chicago and Munich. 
He has contributed 
poems to many maga- 
zines in England and 
America. “‘I want to write plays”, he says 
in a letter to the Editor; “‘the rest is 
preparation; meanwhile I teach college in 
Wisconsin.” 


Mee GiBBon is an Irish poet; at 

least he was born in Dublin. He 
was at Oxford in 1916, when he heard the 
call to arms. By June of that year he was 
in France, where he remained until just 
before the Armistice. For two years he 
farmed in one of the Channel Isles; he is 
now off to be a Schoolmaster in Switzer- 
land. His poems have been published in 
the “Spectator”, “Fortnightly Review”, 
the “Irish Statesman’”’, and other British 
periodicals. This is the first time Mr. 
Gibbon’s work has appeared in an Ameri- 
can magazine. 
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“TOASTS 


ERENICE VAN SLYKE, who contributes 
ie] *“October Smoke” to this month’s 
poems, writes to the Editor that she has 
no biography, and has a hard time proving 
that she looks like a writer. “Last night 
a French woman trying to divine my in- 
terests first guessed ‘sculpture’, then 
‘painting’. After a pause she said ‘cham- 
pion de tennis? ‘designer of beau- 
tiful gowns?’ Finally when told that I 
wrote, she guessed ‘prose’! .. . Must 

one wear one’s hair long?” 


HE other October poets, Mary 
at Dixon Tuayer, Mary WIcKHAM 
Porcuer, and E1vizaBeTH STANLEY TROT- 
TER, — all three of them Philadelphians, — 
are old friends, whose work is familiar to 
Forum readers. 


HOSE who have not had the good 
fe fortune to read Hare and Tortoise in 
the pages of THE Forum, and those others 
who like to add to their libraries the books 
they have enjoyed, will be pleased to 
learn that Hare and Tortotse is to be pub- 
lished shortly by Duffield. To whet the 
appetite of those who have not read it: 
this novel is set in the foothills of the 
Rockies, flanked by mountains, forests, 
canyons and praitie land.. There Keble 
Eveley, a young English rancher, is 

“putting the finishing touches on a 
monument God left in the rough.” To 
this enterprise he brings fresh enthusiasm 
old-world traditions. His lot is 
thrown in with a girl who is a vivid 
product of the new world, — impulsive, 
daring, intensely loyal to standards of her 
own invention. The very forces which 
attract them cause them to clash, and 
their struggle for self-realization proceeds 
side by side with their struggle to reach a 
common level of understanding. Reason, 
passionately wielded, is the weapon of 
both; yet not the weapon which decides 
their fate. Hare and Tortoise presents a 
new point of view in a style which is 
subtle and arresting. It has the sweeping 
movement characteristic of western fiction 
yet it is unlike any western story ever 
written. Its action is not cinematographic; 
the surface of events flows smoothly, while 
the real action takes place in the mind and 
heart of four characters who must be taken 
as representative of the generation which is 
now in the saddle. 


IERRE COALFLEET, the author of Hare 
/9) and Tortoise, is a young Canadian 
writer, whose present habitat is some- 
where in northern Italy. There he sits, in 
enviable seclusion, facing the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, writing another 
novel. His first book was Solo, published 
last year by Putnam. It told of the spirit- 
ual and physical wanderings of a lonely 
soul. No two books by the same author 
could be more unlike than Solo and Hare 
and Tortoise, — unlike, that is, in the 
materials out of which plot and character 
were wrought, — but each is pregnant 
with the literary personality of its author. 
When one can speak of the distinctive 
literary style of an author with only two 
books to his credit, it is obvious that one is 
confronted with a writer who will go far in 
the mastery of his art. THE Forum wishes 
Hare and Tortoise godspeed and good luck 
in its new career between covers. May it 
hit the bull’s eye of critical and popular ap- 
proval, and thereby walk in the footsteps of 
its brilliant predecessors, the Forum seri- 
als, The Little French Girl and Soundings. 
3 H. Suypam, whose drawing of Park 

+ Avenue appears as the frontispiece 
to this issue, writes the editor that “ 
spite of being born on Washington’s 
birthday, I was not named G. W. I 
terminated my art studies in 1917 and got 
my first real commission in 1920: a series 
of New York sketches which appeared 
monthly for a year in ‘The Designer’. 
Though my art education has been purely 
Philadelphian, my real masters are Whis- 
tler and Hokusai.” At a recent show in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Suydam’s work was 
very favorably received. 

Det ic W. Horwitt, author of the 

article entitled “America’s Foreign 
*Guests’”’ which appeared in the August 
number of Tue Forum, wishes us to cor- 
rect an error inadvertently made in intro- 
ducing his article in that issue. So far from 
having “frequently lectured in the United 
States”, he has not once lectured, or at- 
tempted to lecture, in this country. He 
doubts whether any other English writer 
who has spent as many as six years in 
America has successfully resisted the 
temptation to appear on the lecture plat- 
form, and he is unwilling to be robbed of 
this distinction. 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 


FREDERICK ADAMS Woops 







The American biologist, whom Henry Fairfield Osborn has 
called the “ spiritual descendant of Sir Francis Galton” 
See page 533 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 


Franz Boas 
One of the most eminent of American Scientists, 
Professor of Anthropology at Columbia University 


a ee page 502 
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From a pencil drawing by E. H. Suydam 







In THE HEART oF MopDERN AMERICA 


Looking down Park Avenue, past THe Forum office, 
toward the Grand Central Station 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
BY THE EDITOR. 


jeORUM readers, Catholic and Protestant alike, will need to exercise 

deliberation in drawing their general conclusions from the account 
of Catholic triumphs in Massachusetts contained in this issue. Final 
judgment must await the answer of some one qualified to interpret the 
official attitude of the Hierarchy toward political life in America. 
Meanwhile certain obvious implications are justified. In the first place 
as to the Catholic voter: It is obviously unfair to censure him for 
carrying his religion and his religious allegiance to the polls. In doing 
so he is true to Massachusetts traditions. To-day loyal Catholics may 
blackball office-holders in Boston ballot boxes, but three centuries ago 
Puritans, after due and solemn trial, hanged four devoted Quakers, 
three men and one woman, on Boston Common. American tradition 
insists on the divorce of Church and State, but it also recognizes that 
our particular form of Government is the product of Religious ethics, 
progressive and ever- changing through the will of the voter. And there 


is no more fervently patriotic American voter than the American 
Catholic. 


N the other hand, when any religious organization, whether it be 

Mormonism or the Ku Klux Klan or even the Church of Rome, 
seeks to impose its will on legislation as a group mind instead of through 
the free ballot of the independent voter, Americans sense something 
sinister and inherently foreign to American tradition. It is a far cry from 
the recent Report of the Federal Council of Churches of an exhaustive 
investigation of Prohibition, a report that leaves its import to the 
American voter without mandate or recommendation, — it is a far cry 
from such a Report to political interference in the name of religion by 


the Anti-Saloon League or political instructions issued by a Prince of 
the Church in Massachusetts. 
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New APPLETON Books 


THE DIVIDING 
LINE OF 
EUROPE 


By SterHen Grawam 
Anup-to-the-minute 
survey of the Russian 
situation and of the 
five adjacent re- 
publics. $2.00 


THE “*‘TEDDY”’ 
EXPEDITION 


By Kar R. Dagt 


The account of sev- 
enty-one days adrift 
on an Arctic Ocean 
ice floe. 


Illusirated. $3.00 


TEMPLE 
BELLS AND 
SILVER SAILS 


By Evizapeta Crump 
ENDERS 
The beauties, 
strange sights and 
queer customs re- 
corded on travels 


through China. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


BYWAYS TO 
HEALTH 


By Tuomas D. Woop and 
Teresa DansDILL 


How to retain the 
health you have, and 
how to regain it if it 
is lost. $1.50 


COLDS 
By 
Russet L. Ceci, M.D. 


The causes of the 
various kinds of 
colds, their treat- 
ment and preven- 


tion. $1.00 








Ida M. Tarbell’s 


outstanding chronicle of the career 
of the leader of American business 


The Life of 
JUDGE GARY 


The Story of Steel 


No biography of recent years offers 
such popular appeal as this story of 
the most powerful man in our indus- 
trial life. Judge Gary, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has 
been a pre-eminent figure in the 
creation of American Big Business. 
His story is the story of steel. The 
author had access to all the sources 
— letters, documents, testimony, 
court records, and she gives us a 
complete record of the development 
of the steel industry, as remarkable 
as her “‘History of the Standard Oil 
Company.” Illustrated. $3.50 








A SON OF 
HIS FATHER 


By Harowp Bett Wricat 


If you have not read 
a Wright novel try 
this one and read 
how Big Boy Mor- 
gan came back. 


$2.00 


QUEER 
JUDSON 


By Josern C. Lincoun 


A fine wholesome 
tale of a lovable 
blunderer by the 
author of ‘‘Shav- 
ings” and “Rugged 
Water.” $2.00 


THE NOBEL 
PRIZE 
WINNERS IN 
LITERATURE 


By Annie RussELuL 
MARBLE 


Biographical sketch- 
es and appreciations 
of the twenty-four 
Nobel Prize winners. 


Illustrated. $3.00 


HONEY OUT 
OF THE ROCK 


By Basettre DeutTscH 

“Poems of intensity 
and sharp sensibil- 
ity.” Louis Unter- 


meyer. $1.50 


SELECTED 
POEMS 


By Atpous Hux.Ley 


Verse ranging from 
the lyric to the, sa- 
tiric by one of Eng- 
land’s most brilliant 
writers. $1.50 


Let us send you, without charge, our illustrated monthly bulletin of new books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY ~~ 35 West 32nd Street ~ New YORK 
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( Le Sage has the characteristic, which Homer and Shakes. 
° peare have, of absolute truth to human nature. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
©. “fe Rouses our sense of humor as well as keenest interest. 


Riding, like D’ Artagnan, Seer Morne 
from a sleepy seventeenth ° 
century village, young Gil Blas with forty @ CL’ ACQhNCTOO4VWW 
ducats and a mule, came face to face with life F 
and its temptations. In a wonderful book he tells the story of his many adventures; how he 
set out to become a student at . Salamanca; was taught by bitter experience not to trust innkeepers 
Se ye and flatterers; forced to join a band of robbers; how an adven- 
Re turess cozened him; became a lackey to a doctor, then practised 
as a doctor himself; how he sets up for a gallant and fights 
a duel; what came of writing love-letters for a rakish 
master; how he became steward to an actress and what 
happened during his life among stage folk; how he 
entered the service of an archbishop; tasted life at a 
3 = corrupt court and learned the disadvantage of being 
i s honest there; how he and a young noble duped 
| ite a grandee; how he rose to high place and 
‘a had lackeys of his own, but fell again. 
After many years of this adventurous pica- 
roon life he rides back to his native 
village a wiser and better man, still 
retaining his cheerfulness and good- 
humored philosophy. And as he rides 
he thinks over all that has passed—of 
the meanness, cruelty, and wicked- 
ness of himself and others, and thanks 
God that he has passed through all 
| and arrived at a stage in life when he 
sincerely repents. Although Gil Blas 
often saw the seamy side of life, he re- 
; mains a decent sort of fellow, the story 
of whose adventures the world has en- 
joyed for over two centuries. He is 
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who accepts the gift of the gods or the buffets of misfortune with admirable 
of a picaroon ends, is at last truly happy in the midst of a family. 


PDP. 202 CG ) Q oe ) 2 
Sunce of « Aaconteu TA e Ybost Seadelt of all Sent Sos ae 
The picaresque novel, that of the roguish adventurous hero, has always 
| | g , ) 
been ¢ie novel for men. ‘This one has a sauce piquant of its own, its style 
is delightful, and it is vivid with a realism in advance of the time. It will 
continue to fascinate as long as human nature exists. 

Le Sage, the genius who wrote this greatest of all novels of adventure, 
is called the prince of raconteurs by Dr. Saints- 
bury, Professor of French Literature in Oxford | THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
University. Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas 

e RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
You may send for my inspection, charges prepaid, 


equanimity; and who, when the life 


Size of vols. 84% x5%x1\% ins. 








All is easy and good-humored, gay, light, and 


lively . - faults are follies rath Spon ee the 3-volume set of GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANA, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. bound in brown cloth. I will either return the 
Our edition, the best translation with beautiful illus-| set in 5 days or send you $1.70 as a first payment 


trations and handsomely bound, is printed from the 2 2 ‘ i 
3 q 2 2 s. > ree s- 
same plates as the edition limited to one thousand sets ond Re meh Or Smee. Se ge 


on Japan Vellum paper published at $45.00, all of which | COU>t for cash. 
were eagerly subscribed for by shrewd collectors. This 
is offered at a very low price. You sHouLD AT LEAST| NAME 
SEE IT. We have satisfied half a million customers 
and are sure we can you. Have a set sent, read the first 
volume, and if you like it send the first payment, OnLy | ADDRESS 
$1.70, within five days, and the balance in two monthly 
remittances, 
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THE KLAN: DEFENDER OF AMERICANISM Hiram Wesley Evans 
In which the Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan defends the 
order of which he is the official head from the criticism of Mr. 
Pattangall in the September Forum. Dr. Evans makes a succinct 
exposition of the political and social philosophy of the Klan. 


LIFE VERSUS LIVES Havelock Ellis 
The greatest of the neo-Malthusians sums up the argument for 
limiting the growth of population as his contribution to the 
Forum's series on **War Or Peace ?”’ 


THE PEARL OF LOVE H. G. Wells 


A fantasy of Mediaeval Persia which exhibits the talent of this 


versatile author in a somewhat new vein. 


THE LIFE INTERESTS OF THE FISH William Beebe 


Encased in his diving suit, one of the best-known American 
scientists takes us with him for an excursion to the land that 


lies at the bottom of the sea. 


WHAT IS THE SENATE? George Wharton Pepper 
The Senior Senator from Pennsylvania contributes an informative 


paper on the place and function of the Senate in our government. 


JUSTICE Louis Bromfield 
A powerful, realistic story by the author of Possesston and The 
Green Bay Tree. 


THE PLEASURES OF LYING Clemence Dane 


The English novelist and playwright contributes an amusing 
essay on the gentle art we all indulge in. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS Patrick Shelly 


A Catholic father tells why he sends his children to the Parochial 
Schools in preference to the Public Schools. 


Aso A Despate ““Can PronuisiTIion BE Enrorcep ?”’—AND 


ArticLes BY Ropert Det, Cart Drener, AND FREDERICK ALLEN 
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Recollections of 


Thomas R. Marshall 


Vice-President and Hoosier Philosopher 


Allthat went to make the extraordinary 
on ee 
personality of “Tom” Marshall is in 
these pages. Not alone reflections 
and recollections, but philosophy, wit, 
anecdote, his faith, tolerance and mod- 
esty make his book the essence of his 


Barton’s Life of Lincoln 


The most distinctive contribution to Lincoln 
literature since William Herndon—WN. YF. 
Times. Two volumes, profusely illustrated. 
Boxed. $10.00 


Whaling in the Frozen South 
By A. J. VILLERs 
The thrilling record of the Ross Expedition to the 


personality. Illustrated. $5.00 Antarctic. Illustrated. $4.00 
Evolution For John Doe Paris on Parade 
By HensHaw Warp By RopertT Forrest WILSON 
In these days every intelligent man and This is Paris, the gay, the 
woman must know about evolution. This sophisticated, the inimitable. 
book tells the whole story. Illustrated $3.50 Illustrations from paintings by 


Correspondence of 


A.G. Warshawsky. $5.00 


John Adams and Thomas Jefferson Race or Nation 
Selected with comment by PauL WILSTACH By Gino SpERANzA 

The intimate private exchange of ideas on various aspects of — Conflict of Divided Loyalties 

life and affairs between two of the greatest founders of the and its effect on our national 


Republic. Wise, witty and thoroughly 


delightful. $2.75 institutions. $3.00 


The New Decalogue of Science 
Autobiography of The book which has done so much to clarify the real 


relationship between truth and existence, and science 


Herbert Quick and life. $3.00 
One Man’s Lire By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 

is more interesting than any na emma iene rename teemamaaaas mitted 

of his novels. Profusely The Fruit of The Family Tree 

illustrated. $5.00 


Makes perfectly clear the transmissions of characteris- 


tics from one generation to the next. $3.00 





Buffalo Days 


The Royal Road to Romance By Cot. House W. Wusstze 


By Richarp HaLiipurToN 


A gay young romantic’s vagabondage into glamorous 


corners of the world. — Illustrated. 


Uncommon Americans 
By Don C. Serrz 

Crisp biographies of twenty-two who 

broke the rules and made their mark. 


$3.50 


‘Publishers THE BOBBS- 


IMustrated 


Forty years in the Old 
West by the famous 
$5.00 Cattleman, Indian 
: Fighter and Army Off- 
cer. Illustrated. $4.00 


The Man Nobody Knows 
By Bruce BarTon 

Portrait of Jesus that makes a modern man sit 

up and take notice—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 
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nt country in the world has as many 
u 


niversities and colleges as the 
United States. There are few countries in 
which the advantages, if such they be, of 
a higher education are more readily ac- 
cessible to the average young man and 
woman. And yet all thoughtful men are 
aware that something is wrong with the 
American educational system. As Mr. 
Bohn pointed out in his “$50,000 for 
Professors” in the last number of THE 
Forum, America’s higher education, 
though amazingly prolific in its output, 
has failed signally to give the United 
States the cultured leadership of which it 
stands so bitterly in need in this hour of 
civilization’s travail. Certainly American 
university life, the university of the pro- 
fessor and the instructor rather than that 
of the undergraduate, presents a theme 
crying for exploitation in fiction. 


UT now Ropert Herrick has wed- 

ded his skill and imagination as a 
novelist to his knowledge and experience, 
derived of forty years in university life, 
and from the union has produced Chimes, 
the first instalment of which appears in 
this number of THe Forum. Mr. Herrick 
entered Harvard College in 1886, the 
samé year which saw the first issue of 
Tue Forum in print. From the time of 
his graduation in 1890 until 1924, when 
he resigned his professorship at Chicago, 
he has been on the teaching staff of some 
institution of higher learning. Mr. Her- 
rick writes to the editor that his first 
position was as “instructor in English at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. In 1893 I went to Chicago, the 
second or third year of this new univer- 
sity under the presidency of Dr. Harper. 
At Chicago I was first instructor, then 
assistant, associate, and finally professor 
of English in special charge of the work 
in rhetoric and English composition. 
Among my associates in this work were 
William Vaughn Moody, the poet, and 
Professor R. M. Lovett, now one of the 
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editors of ‘The New Republic’. The head 
of the department for most of that time 
was the distinguished philologian, Pro- 
fessor John Matthews Manly. Twice dur- 
ing my professorship I taught at the Uni- 
versity of California in summer terms, 
and lectured occasionally at other insti- 
tutions. Thus my acquaintance with 
American universities has been fairly 
broad. I began to write for magazines 
before I went to Chicago; in fact, I had 
two small books of stories published the 
first year I was there and continued my 
literary work uninterruptedly with my 
teaching. I have often been asked, es- 
pecially by young writers, my opinion of 
the American university as a background 
for a writer. Perhaps my view can be ob- 
tained inferentially from the present 
story! The ‘quarter system’ of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago facilitated the division 
of time between teaching and writing, 
and the administration of Chicago espe- 
cially under President Harper was very 
liberal towards those who wished to do 
creative work. After Ig10 I was on two- 
thirds time, that is, I resided at the uni- 
versity six months each year and during 
much of that time I was on leave of 
absence, especially during the World War 
when I was in Europe for long periods, 


contributing articles to the ‘Chicago 
Tribune’... . 


“ ny for my views of university life in 

2 general those may be had in part 
from this story. They are necessarily 
mixed. Personally my experience has been 
one of extreme liberality and sympathetic 
treatment by the administration of the 
University of Chicago. There has been no 
“Goose Step’ stuff in my personal experi- 
ence. Mr. Upton Sinclair’s diatribe against 
the American university seems to me 
largely an evil dream. I think he entirely 
misses the point: it is the community 
which is backward, philistine, conserva- 
tive, rather than the faculties or the 


trustees! . . . It is perhaps notable that 
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never before in all the fiction which I have 
written during thirty-five years have I 
used distinctively university material. 


* R should I consider it worth 
while to-day to write about the 
college, the undergraduate life, at our 
universities. That belongs to the kinder- 
gartners. I have felt for a good many 
years that the academic world was a 
special field in the American social scheme 
and as such deserved a serious picturing 
in fiction. I did not care to try my hand 
at it while I was in the university itself, 
but put the subject aside in reserve so to 
speak if ever I should be placed so that I 
might look at it from a little distance, as 
at present. I thought of my book under 
the title, which I first suggested to you, 
The Pleasant Walks of Academe, a title 
which indicated the ironic content of the 
book, a kindly irony I hope. The simple 
secret being that the dream of Academe 
that most of its frequenters cherish is an 
illusion. But all that the reader will have 
to get from the book. There are many 
books that might be written on American 
universities. They are a quite special and 
yet curiously uniform section of our life 
and deserve an extended portraiture such 
as Trollope devoted to the English clergy. 
Indeed the church comparison comes most 
often to mind. They take the position in 
our modern society that the church took 
in Victorian society, — and a lot more.” 


a AnD MURRAY EAST, Profes- 

sor of Plant Genetics at the Bussey 
Institution for Research in Applied Biol- 
ogy of Harvard University, whose “The 
Fool Value of Food” in this number is the 
third paper in the series ‘‘ War or Peace?”’, 
is the author of Mankind at the Crossroads. 
This work is one of the most challenging 
and readable books written by any 
American scientist in recent years. Mr. 
East writes to the editor, “I was educated 
as a chemist and spent the first few years 
after leaving college on food chemistry, 
soil chemistry, crop production, agricul- 
tural economics, and plant breeding. 
These various pursuits were all intimately 
related to the population question, and 
perhaps this is the reason I became inter- 
ested in it. In spite of my feeling that 
raising more food to feed more people to 


raise more food is rather profitless, I have 
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spent a good deal of time trying to in- 
crease the food supply. It was my good 
fortune to go to the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in 1905 where 
the farseeing director, Dr. G. H. Jenkins, 
permitted me to work out, from a purely 
theoretical standpoint, the heredity of 
Indian corn. After fifteen years of inves- 
tigation of this type, ably continued by 
my successor, Dr. D. F. Jones, the work 
has begun to bear fruit of the ‘edible’ 
type. It has resulted in the corn breeding 
of the country being placed on a basis of 
real science. The scheme, baldly and 
briefly, is to purify commercial strains by 
inbreeding. Deleterious characters are 
brought to light and eliminated. The pure 
strains are then brought back to utmost 
vigor by crossing. Some 40,000 strains are 
now being inbred in the United States and 
various foreign countries to be used as 
foundation stocks for commercial breed- 
ing. The results are highly encouraging, 
and Mr. H. A. Wallace, editor of the 
‘Wallace Farmer’, has recently stated 
that within fifteen years the method will 
be increasing the production of corn in 
the United States by about fifty million 
dollars annually.” 


oLtin Lynpe Hartr was a $600 
/)) clergyman in the back woods of 
Massachusetts when Walter Hines Page, 
former editor of THE Forum, then editor 
of “The Atlantic Monthly”, “discovered” 
him and introduced him to magazine 
writing. Recently, Page’s son, editor of 
“The World’s Work”’, read Hartt’s study 
of Jesus, The Man Himself, and saw in the 
author the makings of an ecclesiastical 
war correspondent who, if sent on a three- 
thousand-mile journey along the battle- 
front, could interpret the conflict between 
Fundamentalism and Liberalism. So out 
went Hartt, purely as a reporter, and 
brought back material for a series of arti- 
cles on “‘The War in the Churches”. They 
were widely noticed, — indeed, the press 
comment greatly exceeded in volume the 
articles themselves. Mr. Hartt’s present 
article in Tue Forum, the developed 
afterthought growing out of that adven- 
ture, is not his first contribution to our 
pages. Years ago, while Dr. Rice was still 
editor, we published “The Paradoxical 
Profession” by Henry J. Barrymore, a 
pseudonym which Mr. Hartt often used 
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Volonor The Neuroses of 
By Gen B. WinsuiP $2.00 the Nations 
A stirring “‘action’’ novel. A young American multi- 
millionaire forms a new republic, in which society lives By C. E. Payne 8vo. $5.00 


without marriage laws. As the Wall Street Journal says, 
the interest ranges from ‘‘sex relations to constitutional 
government. 

Two large editions sold out before date of publication 


The Pit-Prop Syndicate 


By Freeman Witts Crorts, author of The Cask and The 
Groote Park Murder. $2.00 
Those who have read the two previous books by this 
master of detective fiction need no further introduction. 
They will know that ‘‘he keeps the interest at fever heat,"’ 
that “‘he is a great addition to the all-too-short list of 
writers of really good detective stories," and that his 
“dexterity is amazing.”’ 


Matrix 


By Matvin P. Levy $2.00 


An exquisite limning of American youth. In crisp, vital 
English Mr. Levy has summed up a whole life, a whole 
epoch. 


Closed All Night 


By Paut Moranp, author of Open All Night, Green Shoots, 
etc. $2.00 
A companion volume to the famous and brilliant Open All 
Night, characterized by one New York critic as ‘‘a surprise 
and a joy.”’ Closed All Night received the Prix de la 
Renaissance. 


Man: His Making and 


Unmaking 


By E. Borp Barrett, Ph.D. $2.50 


The new psychology has here been developed into a 
beautiful science which should go far to win those who 
feel they need more than the mere sex basis of the Freudian 
doctrine. 
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The nations psychoanalyzed and their psychic disorders, 
which led to the catastrophe of the War, diagnosed. 


Pencillings 


By J. MippLeton Murry $3.00 


A collection of little essays on life and literature by the 
former editor of The Athenaeum, now editor of The Adelphi. 


The Janitor’s Boy and 
Other Poems 


By Natsa.ia CRANE 


$1.50 
There is no end to the amount that has been written 
about this book—not simply because a child wrote it, 
but BECAUSE it is the work of a “‘literary phenomenon 
of the first order.’ Nathalia Crane's fame has traveled 
throughout the world and she was recently invited to 
join the English Society of Authors, of which Thomas 
Hardy is the President. 

No language is too emphatic to convey the sheer 
delight you get from the humor, the life, the fancy, the 
beauty of this poetry. 


Lava Laneand Other Poems 


By NatHatia CRANE 


$1.50 


A new volume of verse from “‘the miracle that is Nathalia 
Crane.” 


The Road to Town 


By Cuartes Divine, author of Gypsy Gold, City Ways and 
Company Streets. $2.00 


The epic of America in verse. Mr. Divine has etched the 
American character with a delicate, sensitive, humorous 


pen. 
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while connected with “The Boston Tran- 
script”. He writes us now from the edi- 
torial rooms of “‘The Literary Digest” 
which he describes as his “‘favorite sum- 
mer resort and occasionally very tempting 
in winter.” 


\V ae WesBer CosBLentTz, physicist 

of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, tamer of the infra-red rays and 
life-long student of 
the optical sciences, 
has turned his in- 
struments on the 
planets. Devising a 
stellar thermometer 
of almost infinite deli- 
cacy, he has actually 
measured the aver- 
age temperature of 
the soil in different 
parts of Mars. 


py’: Hux Ley 

is probably 
well known to most 
Forum readers, for 
though still young 
among contempo- 
rary authors, — he 
was born on July 26, 
1894, — he has al- 
ready achieved the 
distinction of inter- 
national renown. 
The son of Leonard 
Huxley, editor and man of letters, the 
brother of Julian Huxley, the zoologist, 
and the grandson of Thomas Huxley, the 
biologist, “protagonist on the side of the 
devil of our English Monkeyville case in the 
eighties” as Mr. Huxley, himself, expresses 
it, his mother a niece of Matthew Arnold 
and a sister of Mrs. Humprey Ward, it 
would seem that he had been predestined 
for notable achievements in either letters 
or science. Nevertheless his career to date 
represents, very strikingly, the triumph 
of high personal qualities over adverse 
circumstances, as his interesting letter to 
the editor discloses: ‘‘I was educated at 
Eton, which I left at seventeen owing to 
an affliction of the eyes which left me 
practically blind for two or three years, an 
event which preserved me from becoming 
a complete public-school English gentle- 
man. Providence is sometimes kind even 
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when it seems to be harsh. My temporary 
blindness also preserved me from becom- 
ing a doctor, for which I am also thankful. 
For seeing that I nearly died of overwork 
as a journalist, I should infallibly have 
killed myself in the much more strenu- 
ous profession of medicine. On the other 
hand, I very much regret the scientific 
training which my blindness made me 
miss. It is a ludicrous thing to live in 
the twentieth cen- 
tury equipped with 
an elegant literary 
education eminently 
suitable to the sev- 
enteenth. As soon as 
I could see well 
enough to read 
through a magnify- 
ing glass, 1 went to 
Oxford, where I took 
my degree in English 
literature. Two years 
of my time at Oxford 
were years of war. 
During the remain- 
der of the war I cut 
down trees, worked 
in a government 
office, — as long as 
my sight would stand 
the strain,—and 
taught at a school. 


“TK 1919 I joined 

the editorial 
staff of the ‘Athenaeum’ under J. Middle- 
ton Murry. I married. I did a huge quan- 
tity of journalism, including dramatic, 
musical, and artistic criticism, articles 
on house decoration and architecture, re- 
views of novels, and bibliographical notes. 
The experience, which I should not care 
to repeat, taught me self-confidence. It 
taught me that however little one may 
know about a subject, one can always 
write an article about it, fully assured that 
half an hour’s preliminary study will make 
one know ten times as much as almost all 
one’s readers. The rare readers who do 
know more than the writer can acquire in 
half an hour in the British Museum Read- 
ing Room are generally quite incapable of 
expressing their knowledge in comprehen- 
sible English; so that the writer need not 
fear even the expert. I have never been 
able to combine novel writing with jour- 





one of Page’s letters” 
...said Wooprow WILsoNn 


Woodrow Wilson and Walter Page first met in Atlanta in 1881, 

when, as young Southerners, fresh from university, they were 
just starting on their careers. Later, when Page was editor of the 

Atlantic Monthly, it was to Woodrow Wilson.. .then a professor 

at Princeton who was gaining fame as an historian.. .that he 

turned to for many articles. ‘‘I could never resist one of Page’s 

letters,” said Woodrow Wilson at this time, in recognition 

of the young editor's growing repute as the author of letters that 
have now made his name an outstanding one in our literature. 


When Woodrow Wilson became President of the United States 
he sent Walter Page to the Court of St. James’s, and it was 
through the old, long established channel of correspondence 
that Ambassador Page unfolded to his President the most 
momentous story of our times. 


ry 7 7 ¢ 


Hundreds of thousands have since read in “The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page” the letters that Walter Page wrote from London to 
friends in America. But they were incomplete in one important re- 
spect... they did not contain the war-time Ambassador’s secret letters 
to President Wilson... cou/d not, as these were prohibited even from 
inspection, let alone publication, until after Woodrow Wilson’s death. 
Now, however, they have been collected and for the first time are to 
be published, and the story they contain is startling. The revelations they 
hold are sensational. When it was decided to publish a third volume of the 
new Page letters the first few chapters of the manuscript were sent to 
Col. E. M. House, who, after reading them, immediately wrote to 
Burton J. Hendrick, saying: “I was afraid it might prove an anti- 
climax. I have no such fears now. You are doing it with a master’s hand.” 


Burton J. Hendrick, the 
; ; author of ‘The Letters of 
Uniform in binding and size with Vols. I and II, the 3rd volume of Walter H. Page to Wood- 


“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page” will be placed on sale at all book row Wilson", has twice 
stores November 6th. Price, $5.00. To secure copies of the first edition been awarded the “Pulitzer 


.- £ . : : Prize... in 1921, as co- 
of this famous book, many people have already placed their orders cotiee of "Tha Phan 


with booksellers, so that the edition is now almost entirely taken. To San.” and ie NS os 
secure your copy we advise you to order from your bookseller now.... author of “The Life and 


Letters of Walter H. 
‘Page.’" Being the only bi- 
ographer and historian 
Doubleday, Page & Co. thus twice honored with 
™ this award... Mr. Hen- 
drick is undoubtedly one 
of our really great authors 
of this important type of 
book. 
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nalism. Such books as I have published 
have all been written in Italy, during 
holidays from journalism. During the past 
two years I have done almost no journal- 
ism and have lived permanently in Italy. 
I visit London and Paris occasionally, but 
I have no desire to live in either of these 
capitals. I prefer sun- 
light to literary com- 
pany. This autumn, 
1925, I am leaving for 
India. My recreations 
are reading and travel- 
ing (in comfort). I 
rarely take a complete 
holiday, as I find that 
my health begins to 
break down as soon as 
I stop working. Holi- 
days are healthful only 
for those who dislike 
their work; | happen 
to find mine tolerably 
agreeable.” Forum 
readers not otherwise 
acquainted with Mr. 
Huxley will certainly 
remember his spirited 
article, “Our Contem- 
porary Hocus-Pocus”’, 
in the March Forum, 
in which he opposed 
George Sylvester Vie- 
reck, in the debate, 
“Is Psycho-Analysis a Science?” 


on Rosins PENNELL, the wife 
of Joseph Pennell, the American 
artist, and collaborator with her husband 
in many published works is the author of 
“Our Democracy of Bad Manners” which 
appeared in the April Forum. In_ her 
article in the present number Mrs. Pen- 
nell gives the analysis of the so-called 
blessings of popular education of an en- 
lightened American, who after thirty 
years abroad returns to find her native 
land altered not only in its outward 
aspect, but in its invisible essence as well. 
The pen portrait of Mrs. Pennell by her 
husband on page xxviii of this section was 
autographed for Tue Forum by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell. It is to appear in the artist’s 
new book Adventures of an Illustrator, 
to be published by Little, Brown and 
Company, through whose courtesy it is 
reproduced in THE Forum. 
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I? this number we publish the second 
article by Kate SarGEnT on “ Cathol- 
icism in Massachusetts”’, giving the results 
of the survey undertaken by Mrs. Sargent 
in behalf of Tue Forum. A toast to Mrs. 
Sargent will be found in the October num- 
ber, in which her first article appeared. 


ys” readers will 

recall Tue 
Forum’s Prize Short 
Story Contest of 1924. 
Among the six hun- 
dred manuscripts sub- 
mitted was one which 
the judges rated among 
the highest. In literary 
style, in its humanistic 
qualities, in deftness of 
characterization, it was 
unsurpassed; and yet, 
the judges were forced 
to declare it hors con- 
cours, because it was 
not strictly speaking a 
short story. “‘The Iro- 
quois” published in 
this number is the ac- 
count of true happen- 
ings in France during 
the World War, as these 
were recalled by the 
author upon the occa- 
sion of a post-war visit. 
It was not published before so that its 
appearance might coincide appropriately 
with the month in which we observe 
Armistice Day. 


la P. Day, author of “The Iro- 

quois”’, was born in Nova Scotia in 
1881, and after graduating from Mount 
Allison University he went to Oxford as 
a Rhodes Scholar. At Oxford he learned 
the rudiments of soldiering as a trooper in 
the King’s Colonials. Later he served for 
four and a half years in the Canadian 
Army. Eventually, he rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel, commanding the 25th 
Canadian Infantry Battalion. “The Iro- 
quois,” says Mr. Day, “were a group of 
good fellows who invented the nonsense 
described in my sketch to help themselves 
through the dreariness and ennui of winter 
rest periods.” At present Mr. Day is Dean 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in 
Pittsburg. “The Iroquois”, together with 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons have published— 


CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER By Freperic C. Howe 
“Confessions” have been written by kings, chefs, actors, duchesses, statesmen, opium eaters and lovers. 
But it is safe to say that this book of ‘ “Confessions” is unique. 


"What other life-long reformer ever 
passed utterly honest judgment upon his career as a reformer? 


$3.00 


HIGHLAND ANNALS By Ouive Titrorp Darcan 


Serena, Evvie, Sam, Granpap—these are char: ucters who are assured their place 
in our literature, just as Mrs. Dargan’s book gives assurance that a distin- 
guished poet will now be accorded front rank among American writers of fiction. 





$2.00 
THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By Henry Casor Lopce $4.00 
THE WRITING OF FICTION By Eprrn Wuarron $2.00 
HALF-TOLD TALES By Henry van Dyke $1.50 
THE FLYING CARPET Edited by Lavy Cyntuia AsqQuitH 
From “The Flying _ A beautifully illustrated book for boys and girls, to which J. M. Barrie, Thomas 
Carpet” Hardy, A. A. Milne and 21 others have made original contributions. $2.50 
PROGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
By Newton D. BAKER $1.25 By Micuaer Pupin Popular Edition $2.00 
DIALOGUES IN LIMBO BUSINESS POWER THROUGH PSYCHOL- 
By GeorGe SANTAYANA $3.00 OGY 
» Epes AMES S $3 
SOCIAL CLASSES IN POST-WAR EUROPE Ry Bonen Janes Sours ve 
By Lorurop Sropparp $2.00 NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF MANY 
ilceaiicaas i i a ill YEARS 
LETTERS TO A LADY IN THE COUN I RY By Josue: Bucnum Bisnor $2.90 
Edited by Srvart P, SHERMAN $2.00 . 
. WEST OF THE PACIFIC 
SILHOUETTES ‘ . ee nen ; 
: cE By E.itswortru Huntincron $4.50 . 
By Epomunpb Gosse $3.00 : 
THE SHOW oe ee = EF 
A play by Joun GatswortHy $1.00 ailiieaianctiaatialaaeaaieamieenss a 
THE KNAVE OF HEARTS BEYOND HATRED : 
By Louise Saunpers. Iilustrated in color by By Avbert GuerarD 93-00 
Maxrie_p ParrisH $10.00 MAINSPRINGS OF MEN 
FAMOUS PRINTS By Wuitinc WILLIAMS $1.50 
ay Fesen Wemeanare $25.00 4 WILD ANIMAL ROUND-UP 
PERSONALITIES IN ART By W. T. Hornapay $5.00 
ny aes, Soeaeeen $350 "THE DRIFTING COWBOY 
THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC By Wit James $3.50 
By Eowarp Dickinson $2.00 WHEN I GREW UP TO MIDDLE AGE 
SAMUEL DRUMMOND By SrrutrHers Burr $2.00 
By Tuomas Boyp $2.00 THE LOST GOSPEL 
AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER By Arruur TRAIN $1.50 
AFTER! : , THE MEDIUM FOR 
By MerepiruH NIcHOLSON $2.00 [Scrimver s MaGaziNe TRAVEL Sead 


These books are on sale at all bookstores. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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the festive “Interlude” by Professor 
Burges Johnson in Our Rostrum, consti- 
tute the Forum’s tribute to Armistice 


Day. 


ae Corninc WuiTE, a member of 

28 the English department at Dart- 
mouth College, is a regular contributor to 
America’s leading magazines. His former 
Forum papers were “Culture for Unwilling 
Students”, January 
1924, “An American 
Fascismo”’, November 
1924, and “ Politics and 
Suspenders”, January 
1925. Mr. White is also 
a playwright, several 
of whose one act plays 
have been produced in 
various Little Theatres. 


ei Mon- 

TAGUE BAKE- 
WELL, professor of Phi- 
losophy at Yale Uni- 
versity, was graduated 
from the University of 
California in 1889, and 
received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard in 1894. For 
two years thereafter he 
studied at the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Stras- 
bourg, and Paris. He 
has taught philosophy 
at Harvard and Bryn 
Mawr, and since 1905 at Yale. For many 
years he has been actively interested in 
the problems of education. He served two 
terms in the Connecticut State Senate, and 
each time was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. At present he is 
chairman of the commission which is un- 
dertaking to revise and codify the educa- 
tional laws of Connecticut. 


ce and a nearer, relative 

of Matthew Arnold than Aldous 
Huxley is ARNoLD WuiTRIDGE, who con- 
tributes the paper “Can Critics Be Gentle- 
men?” to the present number. Mr. Whit- 
ridge, like his illustrious grandfather, is 
an essayist and critic. It was a review of 
his recent book, Critical Ventures 1n Mod- 
ern French Literature (Scribner’s, 1924), in 
which he was accused of being a gentle- 
man, that called forth his present defense 





Artuur Corninc WuiteE 


of the gentleman as critic. Mr. Whitridge 
served for two years in the British and 
American Armies during the World War. 
After the Armistice he took a flyer in 
journalism, only to discover, as he puts it 
in a letter to the editor, that “a year’s 
newspaper work sufficed to convince me 
that I should never become a power in the 
press. For the last five years,” he con- 
tinues, “I have been studying and teaching 
English literature at 
Columbia University, 
from which institution 
I have recently ac- 
quired a Ph.D.” 


os CANFIELD 
is known from 
coast to coast, where- 
ever books are read or 
talked about. Though 
a New Englander she 
is a cosmopolite. She 
has lived not only in 
her ancestral home, 
Arlington, Vermont, 
but in several Middle 
Western cities and 
towns, and in France 
and Italy. Her educa- 
tion, too, has been 
varied, American and 
French, for she studied 
for her doctor’s de- 
gree at the Sorbonne. 
Her literary output, in 
its wide range of materials, reflects her 
diversified interests. Her first book was a 
study of the French Dramatists, Corneille 
and Racine, her second a text book of Eng- 
lish written in collaboration with George 
Carpenter of Columbia University. Mrs. 
Fisher (she married John R. Fisher in 
1907) went with her husband and daugh- 
ter to Italy, where she became interested 
in Dr. Montessori, whose work she intro- 
duced to America by means of her 4 
Montessori Mother. She had already pub- 
lished The Squirrel Cage, a novel of the 
Middle West in 1912, and in subsequent 
years most of her time has been devoted 
to the creation of novels and short stories. 
Among her novels, the best known 1s 
probably The Brimming Cup, published 
in 1921. After its publication she devoted 
two years’ work to her exceptionally fine 
translation of Papini’s Life of Christ. Her 
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Made-To-Order-Stories (Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company) is about to appear as these 
lines are written. Within recent years the 
circle of her readers has widened beyond 
the borders of the United States. The 
“Manchester Guardian”, one of England’s 
leading newspapers, said of her that “she 
is one of the few American authors who, 
while profoundly influenced by her Eu- 
ropean experiences, 
and her appreciation 
of many things in Eu- 
rope, retains a full- 
blooded Americanism 
of the best kind. We 
are tired of the young 
men and women who 
are too proud to live 
out of Paris, and de- 
spise the culture of 
New England. The 
other American au- 
thors, who have no 
sense of anything out- 
side the States, seem 
rather limited to a 
European. Miss Can- 
field is happy in being 
able to apply her 
European knowledge 
to American condi- 
tions; and she occupies 
a very remarkable 
position in conse- 
quence among Ameri- 
can authors.” When one has accomplished 
as much, and so well, as Dorothy Canfield 
it is refreshing to receive a letter so filled 
with quietude and serenity, so modest, as 
the following: 


5 a ORTUNATE individuals, like happy 

nations, have no history. A life like 
mine, alternating between a phase of quiet 
country existence on the side of a moun- 
tain in Vermont, and an occasional phase 
of quiet family life in France, offers few 
pegs on which to hang literary ‘notes’. 
One’s intimate personal life is of course 
nobody’s business but one’s own, although 
a writer is constantly giving hints of his in 
what he writes. The little sketch of mine 
which you are publishing is such a hint, of 
course. As to external life, that of a 
mother and home-maker is for the most 
part concerned with the welfare of the 
children of the family. Mine are strong, 





Cuar.tes Montacue BAKEWELL 


active children, who put in their time 
growing in a normal way, and whose quiet 
- happy lives offer few events to chron- 
icle. 

“For the sake of your Toast section I 
regret that we have no more adventures to 
set down; but that is the only reason I 
regret it. Our three years’ war-time ex- 
perience in France left both my husband 
and myself with the 
liveliest appreciation 
of the blessings of a 
quiet life together. We 
had enough thrills to 
last any family for its 
entire lifetime.” 


E illustrator, 
whose animals 
people the farmyard 
of Dorothy Canfield’s 
imagining, is almost 
unique among artists 
in that he is a New 
Yorker born and bred, 
who has, moreover, 
lived the greater part 
of his life in New York. 
Ex1as GoLpBERG was 
launched upon his 
artistic career by the 
Art Students League. 
Since his early days he 
has studied abroad 
while traveling in 
France and Spain. An illustrator of books 
and a poster artist, this is his début in the 
magazine field. 





De WILHELM is the author of 
“Too Many Federal Cooks” which 
appeared in the May Forum. Mr. Wilhelm’s 
knowledge of soviets is by no means 
theoretical. It was not derived, like that 
of most Americans, from reading anti- 
Bolshevik fulminations in the daily papers. 
Mr. Wilhelm has been in Russia as the 
special emissary of Herbert Hoover. He 
has seen soviets in action, and has talked 
at length with soviet leaders. It was at 
lunch one day that he told the editor that 
he never talked about Russia. “Soon after 
my return,” he said, “I discovered that 
Americans don’t want to hear anything 
about Russia which might in the slightest 
degree upset, or differ from, their precon- 


ceived notions. They like their notions, 
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THE STORY OF THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE LAUGHTER 


Written by JOHN MACY 
Illustrated by ONORIO RUOTOLO 


For this book, Mr. Macy’s life- 
time as a writer and critic has 


been a preparation. But he has 
spent four years in its composi- 
tion and immediate research. He 
has achieved a veritable miracle 
in making a unified and contin- 
uous story of the world’s litera- 


ture. The style is lucid, simple 
and vigorous. Past ages and dis- 
tant lands are made actual and 
the heroes of literature are made 
personal to us. Mr. Onorio 
Ruotolo’s illustrations, more 
than 200 in number, are beauti- 
ful and revealing. 


Octavo 613 pages. $5.00 


TOLERANCE 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


There has been no 
book quite like 
TOLERANCE. 
Robinson’s MIND 
IN THE MAKING 
had something of its 
spirit, Korzybski’s 
MANHOOD OF HUMANITY, 
some of its prophecy and 
Van Loon’s own STORY OF 
MANKIND in its background. 
TOLERANCE is the work of an 


historian and a 
philosopher and 
a great artist who 
has made a great and 
enduring story of 
the achievements of 
man’s intelligence. 
In telling the story of man’s 
struggles against prejudice and 
oppression and ignorance, Mr. 
Van Loon has written a greater 


STORY OF MANKIND. $3.00 


MY LIFE AS AN EXPLORER 
By SVEN HEDIN 


Our generation has rediscovered 
Asia, especially that powerful 
heart of it, the Tibetan and 
Mongolian plateau with its rim 
of highest mountains that is 
believed to be the birthplace 
of man. In this rediscovery no 
single man has contributed so 
muchas theintrepid Sven Hedin, 


unquestionably the greatest ex- 
plorer of ourtime. Inthis volume 
he tells his amazing life story, 
making of it one of the great 
biographies and one of the 
very greatest of travel books in 
our literature. With more than 
100 illustrations in color tone 
and line by the author. 


Octavo. $5.00 


DARK 


By SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 


“Sherwood Anderson’s new 
novel is a fine one, a better 
thing than his superb WINES- 
BURG, OHIO. I should say 
that DARK LAUGHTER isthe 
finest contemporary estimate of 
American life, written with the 
greatest sincerity and restrained 
passion, done with a yawpy, 
stentorian barbarism unheard 
in these states since old Walt 
Whitman passed on. Anderson 
has wrought a masterpiece.” — 
(Laurence Stallings, N. Y. 
World) 


“Sherwood Anderson is one 
of America’s claims to literary 
greatness. I felt with him, 
raged with him and laughed 
with him.”’— (Brooklyn Eagle) 


**That is the chosen God-given 
field of Sherwood Anderson— 
the revelation of human 
minds, of our own minds.” — 


(N. Y. Sun) 


“There is life in Sherwood 
Anderson’s work; life that 
bubbles and surges—life and 
vigor and crude poetry. And 
individuality.”—(Hershell 
Brickell, N. Y. Eve. Post) 


“The best novel of the Ameri- 


ISRAEL 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


This book is for the Jew,—for the 
reformed and Orthodox and the 
non-believer,—for the assimila- 
tionist and the Jewish patriot. It 
tells you what you are and what 
you must be in our time—your in- 
evitable place and function as a 
Jew. 


This book is for the Gentile—for 
those who admire and disparage 
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the Jews. It tells them why Israel 
is a disturbing power, a ferment— 
and how in our age and time Israel 
may be a power for good to itself 
and the peoples about him. 


In it a fine mind, and a great artist, 
passionate in conviction, and 
founded on a deep erudition gives 
us the much needed book on 
Jewry. $3.00 


can scene since Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie.’’— (Springfield, Mass. 
Union) $2.50 


BON! AND LIVERIGHT,N.Y. 
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This illustration is less than half 
size of this large book, 7'4"’ x 10!4”’ 
and 2°," thick. Bound in hand- 
some Buckram binding, with gold- 
stamped title on sides and back, 
and marbled edges. Contains 1462 
pages, printed on special thin, 
opaque paper. It is a handsome 
and worthy addition to any 
library, no matter how complete. 
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of Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


places in your hands a complete command of the whole English language and 
thousands of facts which you need daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you are 
enabled to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of meaning 
you wish to convey. 


It not only defines the words you know, but supplies the words you may not 
know: for instance, under ‘‘Truth’’ you find 1000 words covering truth and its 
opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, public speakers and edu- 
cators. Needed in every home because it develops in child and parents alike 

the habits of precision and accuracy of speech and of association of words 
and facts. 


This book, which in previous editions sold for $12.50 to $18.00, was called 
“‘the chiefest tool of the writing man’’ because of the complete mastery of the 
English which it placed in the hands of the user, enabling him to choose in- 
stantly the exact word for his every purpose. 

Three large editions have already been exhausted. Users have found them 
so valuable that, to quote one man, “If I did not know where I could get an- 
other copy, I would not take $1,000 for my March’s Thesaurus.” 


New Amplified Edition, Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus ‘‘a reference book of inter- 
national fame’’ (World’s Work), plus the addition of all of the im- 
portant words used in the leading sciences, chapters which are complete 
text-books on English grammar, English composition, the evolution of 
writing, word building, Biblical references, gecgraphic and historic 
facts. By these additions its usefulness to writers, speakers, educators, 
students and for every office and home has increased beyond compu- 
tation. 

It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute a 
liberal education, up-to-date geographical facts not found in the largest 
gazetteers, historical facts of interest to every American, references to 
the vital facts of the Bible, to the famous characters of literature and 
their dominant traits, to the pseudonyms of the most noted authors, 
etc. 


Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


Who invented celluloid and when? What is the meaning of the letter 
What is the name of the new capital I. H.S. on altar cloths? 

of Aust alia? What nations of the world belong to 
What is the meaning of the various the League of Nations? Which are 
radio terms, and of the standard ra- ignatories of the World Court Pro- 
dio symbols? tocol? 


What is insulin, and for what purpose is it used 


Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those which arose 
out of the World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; despite the fact that 
this Amplified Edition covers the only list of words known from all the leading 
despite the addition of valuable illustrations and diagrams, it has been 
possible to reduce the price of this new Amplified Edition to the extremely low 
price of $9.00. So sure are we that an examination will convince you of its 
worth, we will send a copy to you as per the approval coupon below, on 10 days’ 
trial, and if you do not believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will gladly refund 
the money you have paid. 

SEND IN THAT COUPON Keep the book for 10 days Read it for the inter 


esting, important data which it contains You will find it increasing] iseful in an- 


swering the thousand and one questions which arise daily \r use it you 
will find yourself cultivating a new exactitude of expression and x the habit 
of co-ordinating facts in relation to their importance, which came mn continuous 


reference to this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge 


** SENT ON APPROVAL ’’ COUPOS @ee== 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F, 

1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose $3.00 for which send me a copy of the new Amplified Edition of March's 
Thesaurus Dictionary If | keep the book, I will pay you $2.00 per month for three 
months. 


sciences; 






If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book, I will return it to you in good con- 


dition within 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00 
Name 


Address City 
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and woe to the fellow who tries to dis- 
lodge them.” It is, however, not about the 
Russian Soviets that he writes in his 
present Forum paper, but about the 
Washington Soviets, most amazing para- 
dox in this land of stupendous paradox. 


| ESsIcA Royer, author of the poem “La 

Mort”, is a native of the Middle West, 
an adopted daughter of Los Angeles and 
New York, and at present a resident of the 
Valley of Kaw, Kansas. She is collaborat- 
ing with her husband, Allen Crafton, on 
a book on the Drama to be published in 
the Spring of 1926. 


eat: versatile Ropert P. Tristram 

CorrFin has contributed many pages 
of verse, prose, and pen sketches to past 
issues of THE Forum. In the present num- 


ber his work is represented by his illustra- 
tions for “The Iroquois”. 


Wo Rose Benét, who contrib- 

utes two narrative poems to this 
mounth’s poetry section, was born in Fort 
Hamilton, New York Harbor, on ground- 
hog day, February 2, 1886, — a singularly 
American beginning for one of the finest 
of contemporary poets. The name is a 


Minorcan one, and the first Benéts in 
America came over to Florida with Dr. 
Turnbull’s New Smyrna colony before the 
Revolution. More immediate forebears 
include several army officers, a brilliant 
journalist, and a Kentuckian exhibitor of 
blooded stock, — a Mexican bandit, Black 
Pedro Benét, is reputed to be a distant 
cousin. Born in an army family, Mr. Benét 
started to travel early and of necessity, — 
he has been at various times a deck-yeo- 
man on a transport, an advertising man, 
assistant editor of ““The Century”’, assist- 
ant editor of “The Nation’s Business”’, 
and is at present associate editor of ‘‘The 
Saturday Review of Literature’. As 
“Kenelm Digby” he long delighted the 
readers of “The Literary Review of The 
New York Evening Post” before Mr. 
Cyrus Curtis acquired that publication. 
Besides being one of the finest technicians 
among present-day American poets, Mr. 
Benét is a novelist, an essayist and 
critic, one of the best amateur cartoonists 
in New York, an expert on the arts of the 
toy theatre, and a formidable tennis 
player. “Dazzling virtuosity” is a hack- 
neyed phrase; in the case of Mr. Benét it 
is a truthful description, though it tells 
only part of the story. 


An actual photograph of Mars, showing the polar cap and some of the dark- colored areas 
which are called seas. Photographed through the 36 inch refractor of the Lick Observatory, 
California, by Dr. R. H. Trumpler, September 2, 1924. 
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At Lert: Dark nebula photographed 
by Professor John C. Duncan with 
the 100 inch reflector at Mt. Wilson, 
California 
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Asove: W. W. Coblentz 
testing the germicidal 
action of ultra-violet 
rays through two screens 
of different kinds of 
glass. The ultra-violet 
rays are produced by 
a quartz mercury arc 
lamp which is enclosed 
in the large box to pre- 
vent injury to the eyes 


Asove: The vacuum thermocouple and transmission screens used in measuring the 


temperature of Mars See page 688 
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EvizABETH Rospins PENNELL 


Penetrating critic of contemporary America as sketched 
by ber husband, the distinguished artist foseph Pennell, 
with whom Mrs. Pennell has frequently collaborated 

See page 704 
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Dorotuy CANFIELD 
Author of “Mr. Rooster Rebels”, of whom an English critic bas 
said that “she 1s one of the few American authors who, while 
profoundly influenced by her European experiences, retains a 
full-blooded Americanism of the best type” 
See page 714 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 
Epwarp M. East 


Who has been called a“ sweet pessimist” because years of research 
have led him to believe that mankind must control its own numbers 


or become a prey to war and famine 
See page 668 











From a drawing by Johan Bull 


FRANK P. Day 


Dean of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in the uniform be 
wore in France in days when be was a colonel in the Canadian 
Army and one of the “Iroquois” 

See page 752 
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From a drawing by Johan Bull 
Ropert HERRICK 


Who in Chimes has wedded bis experience in academic walks with 
bis skill as a writer to create the novel of American university life 
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ONG the strangest and most inter- 

esting phenomena in American po- 
litical history have been the secret organ- 
izations that have gone by the name Ku 
Kxiux Kuan. The first secret order known 
by this title was established in 1865, and 
passed out of existence when its purposes 
had been largely accomplished in 1876. 
It was a fraternity of Southern whites 
banded together to resist and circumvent, 
by the only available means left to them, 
the policy of treating the South as con- 
quered territory adopted by the North 
after the military collapse of the Confed- 
eracy. The existing Ku Klux Klan came 
into being during 1915, a year in which 
the nationalistic consciousness of America 
was awakened and aroused into militancy 
by the backwash produced in this country 
by the maelstrom of the World War. At 
a time when foreign spies and propagan- 
dists, when all the articulate foreign groups 
were attempting to seduce the mass of 
Americans to their point of view, there was 
born this organization, which claims to 
make articulate the legitimate aspirations 
of the group-conscious, native-born, Prot- 
estant-American. Though its name is the 
same as that of the earlier fraternity, 
though its titles, its paraphernalia, and 
probably its organization, — no outsider 
can speak with authority on this point, — 
are similar, though both were born in the 
“old” South, the two Ku Klux Klans are 
separate entities and must not be con- 
fused. The Ku Klux Klan of to-day is not 
a revival of the ancient order: it is a new 
society, with different objectives, pat- 
terned on similar lines, using somewhat 
similar methods, and probably deriving 
inspiration from its predecessor. Neverthe- 
less the present Klan is essentially mod- 
ern; undoubtedly its leaders have been 
inspired by the doctrine of Nordic su- 
premacy that gained popularity and im- 
petus in this country from the writings 
of Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, 
and other scientists and publicists. The 
nearest analogy to the Klan is to be found 





in the Italian Society of the Fascisti in the 
days before that organization won political 
supremacy in Italy. This analogy was 
ably pointed out in a paper by Arthur 
Corning White, entitled “An American 
Fascismo”, which appeared in the No- 


vember, 1924 Forum. 
Te KU KLUX KLAN came into 
nation-wide prominence and made 
its political power felt in the 1920 elections 
and again in 1924 at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in New York. It has 
been flayed and abused and extravagantly 
defended, but this is the first time that 
the philosophy and guiding principles of 
the Klan have been set forth in the pages 
of an unbiased publication, in a dignified 
paper, by an official spokesman of the 
organization. For this opportunity to get 
a first-hand knowledge of what the Klan 
means, in the language of its national 
leader, the Imperial Wizard, Forum 
readers are indebted to STANLEY F Rost, 
journalist and investigator extraordi- 
nary, who in the following letter to the 
editor gives a word-sketch of the per- 
sonality and antecedents of the Klan’s 
Emperor: 


" ere Westey Evans was born on 

September 26, 1881 at Ashland, 
Alabama. His father was of that fast 
vanishing race of jack-of-all-trade pioneer 
leaders. He moved from Alabama to Texas. 
By profession a Methodist lay preacher, he 
wasa ‘ powerfulexhorter’ and ‘long-winded 
prayer’. He served as county judge, school 
superintendent, and high school principal. 
Young Evans studied dentistry and 
practised dentistry in Texas for many 
years. He built up a lucrative practise, 
and being possessed of shrewd business 
judgment he became _ independently 
wealthy, and only gave up his profession to 
devote all his time to Klan work. The 
keynote of his character may be ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘a home man’. 
When still rather young he married one 
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of the most beautiful women I have ever 
met; they have three children. He is at 
home whenever possible; on his frequent 
travels about the country, Mrs. Evans 
usually accompanies him. A _ devoted 
husband, his chief pleasure is found in 
doing things for his family; indeed, if his 
children are not badly spoiled, the credit 
must go to Mrs. Evans and not to him. 
Inclining toward stockiness, and yet not 
heavy enough to preclude constant ac- 
tivity, he is breezy, hail-fellow, familiarly 
called ‘Doc’ even by his chauffeur and his 
office boy. Apparently he is frank, but 
seldom is he really so. An omniverous 
reader, he comes to conclusions by throw- 
ing material pell-mell] into his subconscious 
hopper and picking out the correct an- 
swer a few hours or days later. His obser- 
vations are extremely acute, and his judg- 
ment of men almost infallible. His 
strongest mental trait is his common- 
sense. He has a curious David Harum kind 
of philosophy and way of getting to the 
bottom of things. He once remarked of 
a man who had attempted to double- 
cross him and who had been badly beaten, 
‘You know, I’ve been expecting that 
fellow to run out on me for a long time. 
I just had it fixed so when he did run out 
it would be at a place where I could nail 
him. If he’d stayed put, he wouldn’t have 
got hurt. I didn’t have anything against 
him. Just gave him rope. You talk about 
giving a man enough rope to hang him- 
self. Why, when I find a fellow that’s 
fixing to do me dirt, I'll go out and buy 
him all the rope he wants.’ Though ex- 
tremely religious, —he even says his 
prayers every night,—he never talks 
about his religion. Intensely patriotic, 
he is the sort who would die for his coun- 
try, — without preliminary talk about it. 
He is also very sentimental. He has only 
one vice: two forms of gambling, poker 
and horse racing. Though he always 
stands his losses, he never keeps his 
winnings. Any profit from an evening’s 
poker or a day’s racing he gives away. 
His secretaries, his chauffeur, his butler 
have frequently benefited by his good 
luck. One of his secretaries drives a Lin- 
coln derived from one day’s racing profit 
when the ‘Doc’ was hitting ’em right. 
Personally, I am convinced of his sin- 
cerity. I have come to have a very high 
regard for his character and ability. | 
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have found him always a stimulating 
talker and a most pleasant companion.” 


ggee fame of Havetock ELLs rests 

upon the broad foundations of his 
notable achievements in many fields of 
endeavor. Scientist, artist, and philos- 
opher, the three phases of the man are so 
conjoined that he becomes for us a living 
exponent of the mystery of the trinity. 
As a scientist he has given his monumental 
work in psychology artistic expression; 
as an artist, whether in fiction or criticism. 
science has been the reasoning helmsman 
of his imagination; and his varied output 
in both the scientific and artistic fields 
have been illumined by the spiritual light 
of the philosopher. Forum readers will 
find in Mr. Isaac Goldberg’s essay in this 
number, “The Youth of Havelock Ellis”. 
a revealing account of Mr.. Ellis’s heredi- 
tary background and early days. In Mr. 
Ellis’s own Impressions and Comments, 
first published in this country in 1924 in 
the September and October numbers of 
Tue Forum, now available in book form. 
and in his The Dance of Life, the reader 
will find the soul and essence of the man 
better expressed than we could possibly 
express them. 


jenn DELL, author of “‘ The Suicide 
of Poland”’, for a long time hesitated 
between art and politics. He was the 
founder of “The Burlington Magazine”. 
During the first few years of his long 
residence in Paris, art had the better of it, 
but when the war came politics finally 
triumphed. He describes himself as a 
Radical (with a capital R) who is also an 
“impenitent liberal” (without a capital 
L), but much more interested in facts 
than in propaganda. If a thing seems to 
him to be so, he insists on saying that it 
is so, without regard to the interests or 
convenience of any party or any country. 
— even his own England. This habit has 
exposed him to the attacks of every party 
in turn, and sometimes together, and he 
has been successively or simultaneously 
accused, greatly to his satisfaction, of 
being pro-French and anti-French, pro- 
German and anti-German, and _ even 
anti-English. During the war his affection 
for facts was not to the taste of the French 
Government, and when he published the 
facts about certain peace negotiations, 











| ARE YoU AFRAID TO FACE THE [RUTH 


ABOUT YOURSELF? 


There are occasions in the life of every man when he 

realizes how miserably he has fallen below what others 

had expected of him and what he had dreamed for 

The “‘big’’ man faces the truth, and does 

The “‘little”’ 

for his failure, and does nothing. What are your answers 
when you ask yourself questions like these? 


himself. 
something about it. 


Am I not drifting along 
aimlessly ? 


What, after all, is my pur- 
pose in life? 


Once I had real ambitions 
— are they unattainable? 


Am I trusting too much 
to chance to bring me 
success? 


What is my greatest weak 
point? 


man finds an excuse 


Is it lack of will, poor 
memory, mental lazi- 
ness, mind-wandering, 
or what? 


Am I too old now ever to 
do anything worth while? 


Am I “‘licked’’ by life, am 
I a “‘quitter’’? 


What can I do, now, to 
‘find myself’’? 





How 650,000 people have “found themselves" 
through Pelmanism. 


F you are in a “blind alley” 

of life, trying to grope your 
way out, you should find out 
at once what Pelmanism has 
already done for over 650,000 
people. 


Pelmanism awakens the unsus- 
pected powers in you. It is a scien- 
tific system of mind-training; it takes 
the well-established principles of 
psychology, simplifies them so that 
they can be understood by every- 
body, and arranges them intoa really 
remarkable system, which is de- 
signed to re-arouse and to train 
certain mental faculties, which in 
most of us lie absolutely dormant 
and atrophied. 


What It Has Done 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. 
Members of the royal family, leading 
statesmen, distinguished military and 
naval officers, world-famous authors, 
artists, actors, editors and publicists, 
leaders in industry and finance, people of 
the highest distinction in the Empire — 
became just as enthusiastic Pelmanists as 
clerks and ‘‘tommies” and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread to America, 
the same story was repeated — captains 
of industry and finance, men of affairs, 
jurists, writers, leading business men, 
professional people of all types — adopted 
Pelmanism as enthusiastically as wage- 
earners and college students. And now, 


When writing to advertisers 


over 650,000 people in every part of the 
world, men and women usually of the 
highest type of intelligence, have adopted 
and use Pelmanism to help them ‘“‘find 
themselves.” 


The Kind of People Who 
Advocate Pelmanism 


Is it not clear that there must be some- 
thing of great value in Pelmanism when 
distinguished men and women like the fol- 
lowing advise you to take it up? (Hun- 
dreds of other names like these could be 
added if space allowed.) 


General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, 
founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 


- R. H. Prince 
Charles of Swe- 
den. 

Jerome K. Jerome, 
author and drama- 
tist. 

General Sir 
O'Moore Creagh 


Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sey, founder of the 
ng Court of 


enver. v7. Cn ce Gy B., 
Se &. mi J. 

Frank P. Walsh, George Lunn, for- 
former Chairman merly Lt. Gover- 
of National War nor of State of 
Labor Board. New York. 


Major General Sir 
Frederick Mau- 
rice, Director of 
Military Observa- 
tions, Imperial 
General Staff. 


Admiral Lord Ber- 
esford, G. C. B 


Sir Harry Lauder, 
celebrated come- 
dian. 

Sir Harry Johnson, 
author and drama- 
tist. 

Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, dramatist. 


G. C., V. 0 " W. L. George, au- 
eee, thor. 
T. P. O'Connor, A. Gillespie, Vice 


‘“*Father of the 
House of Com- 
mons.”" 


President of 
Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. 


kindly mention THe Forum 


Send for Free Book — No 


Obligation 


When people of this type find that there 
is ‘‘something in Pelmanism,"’ can you 
afford to ignore its possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without 
charge, a book called ‘Scientific Mind- 
Training."’ This tells the complete story 
of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; 
it is filled with stories — some of them 
almost unbelievable — of people whose 
lives have been completely made over by 
Pelmanism. 

To send for this book involves you in no 
obligation; nor will you be bothered by 
salesmen. It will be left to your own 
judgment whether you do not need this 
ASSISTANCE, almost more than any- 
thing else in life. Send for the book now. 
before you forget. 


The Pelman Institute of America 


(Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York) 
Suite 130-C 
19 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 130-C, N. Y. C. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism 
has actually done for over half a million 
people. Please send me your free book, 


‘Scientific Mind-Training.’ This places 

me under no obligation whatever. 

POS 6c ares cect enveueesanees 

NE So 6c hed aesa ee eaau see 
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Clemenceau had him impolitely conducted 
to the frontier. Herriot revoked the expul- 
sion last December, and Dell is now back 
again in his “Second Country” 


ees JoserH SHELLY who writes 
“Catholic Schools and Citizenship” 
makes no claim to being a professional 
writer. He is a Catholic, father of five 
children, two boys and three girls, who be- 
lieves that “the hope of America lies in 
religious training for the youth of the 
country”, and who has been moved by his 
convictions to give them expression in 
writing. Mr. Shelly is professionally inter- 
ested in educational problems. He entered 
the service of the City as a probation offi- 
cer March 1, 1912, — appointed from the 
Civil Service list. At present he is Acting 
Chief Probation Officer in the City Magis- 
trate’s Court. Mr. Shelly was born in Ire- 
land forty-nine years ago. He has been an 
American citizen since July 3, 1905. 


eens Dane, though still quite 

young, has already won international 
distinction as a novelist and playwright. 
Her novels, Regiment of Women, First the 
Blade, and Legend, and her plays, A Bill of 
Divorcement, Will Shakespeare, and The 
Way Things Happen, are known on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As an essayist Miss 
Dane has appeared before in the pages of 
Tue Forum. In May, 1924, she contrib- 
uted “When They Are Grandmothers!”’, 
the “they” referring to our present-day 


flappers. 


EADERS will recall Cart DreHER’s 
hilarious satire, “The Leopard Era”’, 

in the June, 1925, Forum. His essay, 
“Communized Emotion”, in the present 
number finds Mr. Dreher in a more sober 
mood; not so his letter to the editor, in 
which he explains his raison d’étre as a 
writer; “The reason why I write and why 
I write as I do, is that I am annoyed at the 
world in general, including the greater 
part of mankind. I am still a fraction of a 
year on the juvenile side of thirty, and I 
realize fully that in writing such a large 
indictment I make myself ridiculous. This 
perturbs me very little. I should be even 
more ridiculous if I took myself so seri- 
ously as to hesitate to set downexactly how 
I feel. Personally, I have nothing to com- 
plain of. I am an engineer and have got as 


far in my profession as I can expect at my 
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age. I have my own department, my hours 
and movements are my own also, and my 
superiors treat me with liberality and good 
sense. I have worked for the same corpora- 
tion for eight years, — since I got out of 
college, — and have never tried to assas- 
sinate the president or to throw bombs at 
the management. My colleagues agree to 
like me, and I know I like and esteem 
them even when I disagree with them. My 
articles acquit me of any tendency to be a 
hundred per cent American, and yet I am 
able to live and work with exponents of 
the creed without blood-letting. What I 
resent, principally, is the essential ignobil- 
ity of most of the conflicts of business and 
politics. Most of these dog-fights are so 
unnecessary, wasteful, and childish that 
any spectator with the slightest regard for 
dignity and chivalry cannot escape a 
chronic feeling of disgust. What Yahoos! 
The same motives animate me that moved 
Swift; on a relatively insignificant scale, of 
course, but qualitatively there is a similar- 
ity. Add to that the spectacle of our com- 
plex industrial and mechanical organiza- 
tion, devoted to such inane and ferine ends 
and it is certainly enough to make one 
write such articles as this ‘Communized 
Emotion’ you are printing. But — nil 
desperandum! As long as one has a sound 
appetite, and there are pretty girls in the 
world, and one can walk in the country 
once in a while, and the magazines print 
one’s articles when they deserve it, one 
can surely afford to take the spectacle 
humorously. And of course one is not 
alone. Only the other day an officer of 
aviation, with the two wings on his chest, 





CLEMENCE DANE 
In camp on Dartmoor 
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BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS —BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 
a Se tc harm me 


Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall 


Vice-President and Hoosier Philosopher 
A HOOSIER SALAD 


Through eight of the most important years in American History, Thomas 
Riley Marshall was Vice-President of the United States and presided over 
the United States Senate. 


He watched the pageant of the world go by—the great of every nation. 
He saw and smiled and remembered. 


Homely philosophy, sparkling wit, kindly humor, deft anecdote, abiding 
faith, sterling honest, intellectual tolerance and sound patriotism distinguish 
the telling. The book 7s Thomas Riley Marshall. Illustrated. $5.00 


Paris on Parade Autobiography of Herbert Quick 
By Rosert Forrest Witson OnE Man’s Li FE 

This is Paris, the gay, the sophis- 

ticated, the inimitable. I Ilustra- 

tions from paintings by A. G. 


From the fullness of a varied career as editor, politician, novelist, poet, 
he has made avery fine book. Leisurely, balanced, filled with en- 


ane eae tertaining incident. Will be one of the books most read. — 7be 
5 7° a Bookman, Profusely illustrated. $5.00 
Evolution for John Doe Barton’s Life of Lincoln 
By Hensnaw Warp The most distinctive contribution to Lincoln 

The one and only worth while book on evolution literature since William Herndon.— WN. Y.7'imes. 
for the layman.— New York Herald Tribune. Two volumes, profusely illustrated. Boxed. 
Illustrated. $3.50 $10.00 


Everyman’s Genius Buffalo Days Race or Nation 
By Mary Austin” - By Cot. Homer W. Wueecer _ By Gino Speranza 

: Forty years in the Old West Conflict of Divided Loyalties 

by the famous Cattleman, and its effect on our national 

Indian Fighter, and Army _ institutions, $3.00 

Officer. Illustrated. $4.00 


How the intelligent reader can recognize 
his own genius and make the most of it. 


$2.50 
Through 


Science to God The New Decalogue of Science 
By Frere L. Dasnow The book which has done so much to clarify the real relationship 


Attempts to show that belief in between truth and existence, and science and life. $3.00 


God must follow scientific reve- 
lations, Written in reverent spirit By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
with a deeply religious purpose. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says— 
Cannotfail to be helpful. A brave, 


true utterance. I]lustrated. $2.50 


The Fruit of The Family Tree 


Makes perfectly clear the transmissions of characteristics from 
one generation to the next. $3.00 





The Royal Road to Romance American Husbands 
By Ricnarp Hattisurton And Other Alternatives 
A gay young romantic’s vagabondage into glamorous cor- By Avexanver Brack 
ners of the world. Illustrated. $5.00 Discerning, ironic, delightful essays 
on modern life. $3.00 


Uncommon Americans 
By Don C. Serrz The Man Nobody Knows 


Crisp biographies of warriors, guerrillas, bal By ciao gi 3 ; 
statesmen, evangelists, philosophers, Portrait o Jesus that ma modern man sit 
cranks—and two women. $3.50 up and take notice— BostonTranscript. $2.50 
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remarked to me that he considered himself 
a Bolshevist. He was using the term loose- 
ly, of course; he did not mean that he 
wanted to sovietize the Republic, — nei- 
ther do I, — but that he was an individ- 
ualist and detested tyranny in any form, 
and in his own country as much as else- 
where. Just now we are snowed under, 
perhaps, but Jeffersonian eras have a way 
of recurring, and we shall be on top again 
if we live long enough.” 


HE Great War was responsible for 
it many evils undoubtedly, but among 
the things to be set to its credit was the 
opportunity it gave to those fortunate 
youths who survived its ordeals to achieve 
an integration of personality, and thereby 
the potentiality for coherent self-expres- 
sion at an earlier age than would be possi- 
ble in the shockless days of peace. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, Louis 
BRoMFIELD, one of the youngest of suc- 
cessful American novelists, is a product of 
the war. He was born in Mansfield, Ohio, 
twenty-eight years ago, of stock which 





emigrated from Massachusetts and Mary- 
land into the Western Reserve during and 
immediately after the War of 1812. Mr. 
Bromfield writes to the editor: “My 
earliest essay at a career was in the direc- 
tion of agriculture, toward which end | 
went for a year to the Cornell School of 
Agriculture, only to be recalled by a wise 
father and placed in charge of a farm in 
order to acquire some practical experience. 
In the poetic sense I found the bucolic life 
ideal, but in the intellectual sense com- 
pletely lacking; and so, after a year, I sped 
away in the opposite direction to the 
Columbia School of Journalism. From 
there I left in the middle of a term for 
France where as an attaché of the French 
army I served something over two years. 
Returning home, I went into newspaper 
work as a means of earning daily bread; 
but all the while I was really interested in 
writing novels. I wrote about pictures, 
music, the theatre, murders, subway acci- 
dents, and what not, and in the odd mo- 
ments when I was not playing poker, or 
rewriting some bit of news, I wrote novels. 
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WILuiAM BEEBE 
With a brown shark aboard the Arcturus 
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‘The Open Road! 


HE DAUNTLESS HORSEMAN calls to his mare, she clears the 
toll-gate, and off they go along the Great North Road, through the country 
sleeping in the moonlight, through silent hamlets, through hollows shrouded 
in silvery mist, and over lonely moorland. Startled villagers peer out, and 
hostlers run out from inns, as the regular tlot-a-tlap of hoofs rings on through 
all the long night. We feel the very rush of the wind in our ears as 
we read the story of Dick Turpin’s famous ride, so full of verve and 
go that it is one of the marvels of literature w hich will live > forever. 








Our passion for stories of highwaymen, pirates, and other out- 
door adventurers is only natural, for at heart we are all rovers; 
and all feel the pulse quicken and nerves tingle 
when we are off with them in the fresh invigor- 
ating atmosphere of the broad highw tay of adventure. 


Few can resist the spell of the stirring career of Crichton, jhe doibiing Scot, 
gallant and courtier, who adventured to Paris in the stor my days of Gahovins 
de’ Medici. His daring escapades and hairbreadth escapes — fill a volume, 
vivid with action, that has given him, too, undying fame. ‘The stories of these 
and other adventurers, set forth with a vitality and power that have given 
them immortality, are told by the brilliant author of many equally exciting 


Novels of =~ 
—|Adventur 


who was the first of the great triumvirate of English novelists that were 
the glory of the Victorian age— Ainsworth, Thackeray, and Dickens. 












{ the best, Dic & Turpin, robs and sings 
merniy im “Rookwood the Great 
North Koad 1s full of hom. Hold your 
| nterest from first to last It does old 





Ainsworth had wonderful con- People weary of the inanities of the ordinary novel or bored with 

. structive talent and unsurpassed endless analysis of character and motives will find these books a 

power of vivacious narrative. His books are full of movement and the delightful change. Many have been dramatized and one was pro- 

scene and action are conveyed to the mind with great force. Dumas duced simultaneously in eight London theatres—a record never 
alone has equalled him in writing novels of adventure. equalled by any writer of any age. ‘Lheir success is phenomenal. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT ordered a set for his family while in the White House. The Public Library 
and University Club of New York, and thousands of leading individuals and institutions also have bought. 


OF THIS EDITION NEARLY 300,000 VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


The N. Y. Times calls this ‘‘a beautiful edition.’”’ The Tribune 
says ‘‘it will be welcome.’” The World calls it ‘‘a superb edi- 
tion’’ and others are equally enthusiastic. The original edition 
sold for $120.00 in plain cloth binding with paper labels. The 
present edition, printed from the same plates, is issued with 
elaborate gilt stamping, and beautifully illustrated. 

Renew your youth in reading these great novels of adventure. 
Have a set sent to your home where your family can enjoy 
them, just as Theodore 
Roosevelt and his family 
did--AND KEPT IT. The 
set will be sent charges 
paid and you w'll be under 
en OF | pia 9 peer soraet iy 
spection the family verdict O d prepaid, the 1o-volume set of Ainswor AV OVEES 
ia unanimously favorable. § nN O Nn of Adventure, bound in blue cloth I will eithe 
Then send us $1 and $2 each 
month for nine months; 


‘ 
and that you know, is ONLY 
60 CENTS A WEEK. by Storm 


Fase nating. 






THE RITTENHOUSE 
Established 1873, 18 Medals and |! 


PRESS, 
Diplomas, 


RitTennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


return the set in 5 days or send you §1 as a first 
payment and g2 a month for g months, ‘Ten 
percent discount for cash, 
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Four of them were completed before one 
emerged which suited me. This was The 
Green Bay Tree which appeared nearly two 
years ago. Possession, a second novel, was 
published this autumn. They are both 
parts of a rather pretentious attempt to 
depict American life from many angles. 
Since 1919 I have lived in New York, act- 
ing in turn as reporter, music critic, and 
even taking a fling at the publishing busi- 
ness. I have now given up a regular job 
and devoted myself to the irregular one of 
writing novels.” Mr. Bromfield sailed for 
Europe on November 4; he will be in 
England, France, Austria, and Spain 


about a year. He is married and the father 
of a daughter. 


ecg WuarTon Pepper, Senior Sen- 

ator from Pennsylvania (Republi- 
can), who tells us all about the whys and 
wherefores of the Senate, also contributed 
an essay to the discussion of cloture, “The 
Senate Rumpus” in the October Forum. 
A toast to Senator Pepper will be found in 
that number. 





gQBeRE is a tradition, which may or 
may not be scientifically correct, 

that no matter how or when a cat falls, she 
lands on her feet. Another tradition is in 
the making: no matter where WILLIAM 
BEEBE goes, or what he does, he lands on 
the front page. A scientist of solid achieve- 
ments, William Beebe has an histrionic 
side to his character rarely found in a man 
of his attainments. His is one of those 
colorful, picturesque personalities which 
quite unaffectedly imbues its possessor 
with the ability to dramatize the common- 
place and metamorphose routine into ro- 
mance. There are other scientists who 
could observe as accurately the doings of 
the strange fish which Mr. Beebe tells 
about in his essay in this number; there 
are not many who could draw the analo- 
gies to human life, who could illumine 
mere facts with so much imaginative ap- 
rehension. Mr. Beebe has lately returned 
oe an extended cruise on the Arcturus. 
Characteristically, he didn’t find what he 
set out for, but he found other things quite 


as interesting and quite as important to 
science. 


AN NEWCOMER among this month’s 


illustrators is HERMAN PALMER, who 
et xxvi 


contributes two drawings to Mr. Beebe’s 
account of “The Home Life of a Fish”. 
Mr. Palmer is at home with fishes, indeed 
with every sort of living creature. He has 
specialized in the portrayal of animals, 
and in the spring of 1924, he gave a strik- 
ing exhibition of his work at the Anderson 
Galleries. Mr. Palmer’s friendship with 
the beasts began as a small boy when he 
was official water-carrier to a lion. The 
lion belonged to Bob Fitzsimmons, the 
celebrated prize fighter. We ask those 
of our readers who are parents of small 
boys to forgive us for revealing these facts 


about Mr. Palmer, — but we just had to 
tell it. 


ny RUNNER-UP for the distinction of 
29 being nearly always present is 
Rosert P. Tristram Corrin. His poem 
and pen drawing, “The Homecoming”’, is 
his dual contribution to the present 
number. 


pe Go.pseErc is both prolific and ver- 

satile. He is known as a biographer 
and as a critical student of the drama. He 
is also that rare thing, an excellent trans- 
lator. The Drama in Transition published 
in 1922 is a fine, comprehensive survey of 
the contemporary dramatic scene. Mr. 
Goldberg’s biography of H. L. Mencken is 
about to be published by Simon and 
Schuster. He is at present working on a 
biography of Havelock Ellis from which he 
culled the essay that appears in this 
number of TuE Forum. Between weightier 
work, “as a sort of experiment” he is 
doing the libretto and music of a comic 
opera in which the American scene is 


to be treated in a Gilbert and Sullivan 
vein. 


ee GeorceE WELLS, better known 

as plain H. G. Wells, was born at 
Bromley, Kent, in 1866. Most English (in 
the narrowest Anglo-Saxon sense) of that 
little group which stands upon the pinna- 
cle of contemporary English letters, Mr. 
Wells has risen from obscure birth, out of 
frustration, to world-wide fame through a 
tremendous conceitration of purpose and 
bull-dog tenacity which is of the very stuff 
that has made his nation great. He is 
self-made in the strict meaning of the ex- 
pression so dear to the biographers of suc- 
cessful American business men. Because 
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THE PRACTICAL 
BOOK OF 
TAPESTRIES 


GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 








ANATOLE FRANCE 
HIMSELF 


Translation and Foreword by JOHN POLLOCK 


By His Secretary 
JEAN JACQUES BROUSSON 


“The most fascinating book of the present season.”—Carl Van Doren, The 
Century. 

A Boswellian record—amusing, erudite. ‘To read the Brousson book is to 
listen in on the intimate talk of a great and entertaining man.’’—Burton 
Rascoe, Arts and Decorations. Frontispiece. Unusually beautiful format. $5.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF CHINAWARE 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL. 


The only work in one volume to cover the chinaware of all countries. 12 Illustrations in 
the colors and gold of the original, 191 in doubletone and 7 diagrams. $10.00 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF TAPESTRIES 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. Exposition of the entire subject by an authority, 
with a superb collection of fine tapestries from all over the world. 8 Color plates, 220 
illustrations in doubletone. $10.00 


BOOTH AND THE SPIRIT OF LINCOLN 


By BERNIE BABCOCK, Author of ‘‘The Soul of Ann Rutledge.”” When John Wilkes 
Booth galloped past the sentry at the post road, perhaps he was captured. Perhaps, as 
Mrs. Babcock finds evidence, he escaped, ever pursued by a spirit from which he could not 
flee till his bitterness was changed to remorse and love for the man he had so tragically 
misjudged. $2.00 


EDGAR ALLAN POE LETTERS Till Now Unpublished 


Introduction and Commentary by MARY NEWTON STANARD. The publication 
of this century-old correspondence, never before seen in print, is a literary event. Fac- 
similes of all letters, 15 illustrations rarely published. The edition is a work of art. $15.00 


THE DREAMER By MARY NEWTON STANARD 


A romantic rendering of the life-story of Edgar Allan Poe, a haunted figure, ‘‘dreaming 
dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before." An ideal gift book. Beautifully bound. 
8 Unusual illustrations. $3.50 


THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
CALIFORNIA By REXFORD NEWCOMB 


A pilgrimage to the Hispanic shrines of California — their history, architecture, art and 
lore. Frontispiece in color, 216 illustrations and measured drawings. $15.00 


For Boys and Girls 





PIRATES of the DELAWARE 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. A stirring tale of 
Philadelphia a hundred years ago when highwaymen rode out of 
the shadows on the way to the Green Anchor Inn and mysterious 
craft lay in hiding off the Delaware Capes. Colored frontis- 
piece, three other illustrations. $2. 


BARBERRY GATE 


By JANE ABBOTT. A book girls will love for its romance 
old and new. All who know Mrs. Abbott will have it on their 
Christmas list. Colored frontispiece, three other ern 


DO IT YOURSELF 


By DAN BEARD. A book of the big outdoors. How to pitch 
a tent, how to fish, how to build a canoe, take a collecting hike, 
catch wild animals and many other things a scout must know. 
New volume in Dan Beard’s Woodcraft Series. 306 Illustra- 
tions by the author. $2.50 


THE STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES 


Twenty-four child favorites illustrated with color 
plates of just the fairy charm to kindle childish 
fancy. In bright Tartan jackets. Two new titles: 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS 


By EUGENIE FOA. For over eighty years French children 
have loved this story of a little waif as alone in the big city of 
Paris as Crusoe on his desert island. As popular abroad as 
“Heidi."" 8 Illustrations in color. $1.50 


CHILDREN OF THE ALPS 


By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of ‘‘Heidi.'’ Three of 
Madame Spyri’s most appealing stories of Swiss children — 
truant Chel with his pretty goat, Bluefinch, fairy-frail Renzeli 
and gay little Herbli with music in his finger tips. 8 Color 
plates. $1.50 


At All Bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
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LONDON 7 


MONTREAL 
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his father was a shop-keeper, Herbert 
George was expected to follow in the 
paternal footsteps, and with that end in 
view he was withdrawn from school at the 
age of thirteen and apprenticed to a chem- 
ist. But something in him resisted the fate 
to which circumstances seemingly were 
binding him. He craved education, and 
secured it by the hard road of scholarships 
and grants. Thus he found himself eventu- 
ally a science student 
at the University of 
London, and a pupil 
of the great Thomas 
Huxley. Though he 
tried teaching and 
journalism before he 
found himself in liter- 
ature, his interest in 
science and his scien- 
tific education were 
to be the means by 
which he was to at- 
tain literary matu- 
rity. Who without his 
scientific training 
could have written 
those early romances 
which gained him 
popularity and finan- 
cial independence? 
Who without his im- 
agination could have 
made such use ofa sci- 
entific background? 
The early romances 
served a double purpose in the unfoldment 
of his literary genius: they gave him the 
opportunity to master technique and style 
before embarking upon more pretentious 
work, and they brought him the economic 
freedom to devote himself to his later 
novels. His curious mind, imbued with 
the scientific point of view, ranged the 
whole field of contemporary life. Finding 
himself in a world of kaleidescopic change, 
in an age more dynamic than any that had 
preceded it, he tried to gauge the direction 
and scope of the changes he observed, to 
interpret the reactions going on between 
living men and their shifting environment, 
and out of his gropings he gave us 
Tono-Bungay, The New Machiavelli, The 
Research Magnificent, Mr. Brittling Sees 
It Through, and other novels that have 
held the mirror to these changing times 
and shown them their form and feature. 


Illustrated ...,,, 
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Photograph by Margaret Watkins 
Georce Meason WHICHER 
From a bust of the poet by Yan MacLeodi 


Finally, in his ceaseless attempt to under- 
stand the present and divine the future, he 
turned to the past and, surveying it whole, 
gave us a history of man, of his world from 
the obscured nebulous beginning down to 
this day,—a history, which notwith- 
standing all its many shortcomings, its 
errors, and its partisanships, showed us 
the scene as a whole. In his sketch in the 
present issue of THE Forum, we are intro- 
duced to Mr. Wells 
writing fantasy in an 
ironic mood. 


Whe: Hannan 
whose draw- 
ing adorns H. G. 
Wells’s “The Pearl 
of Love” will be re- 
membered by all who 
saw her illustrations 
of Walterdela Mare’s 
“Visitors”’ in the Oc- 
tober number. 
ers Lewis 
ALLEN is an edi- 


tor of wide experi- 


ence, at present on 
the staff of “Har- 
pers”; he has also 
strayed into aca- 
demic fields. For the 
first two years after 
his graduation from 
Harvard in 1912, he 
taught English there, and from 1919 to 
1923 he was the secretary of the Univer- 
sity Corporation. He has written many 
short stories, articles, and skits. 





pi HE last time Don Serrz appeared in 
Tue Forum, our sedate editorial 
office didn’t get back to normalcy for 
several months. After his bombshell, 
“Our Presidents”, in the February 
number had left a coast to coast trail of 
smoke and commotion, we spent most of 
our time reading and replying to letters 
from readers of THE Forum whom Mr. 
Seitz had pried from a dignified silence. 
The letters were of two kinds, — either, 
Mr. Seitz was a dastardly German who 
had hoodwinked the soft-headed editors, 
or he was a fearless hero, who at the risk 
of life and limb had stripped the mask of 
hypocrisy from Uncle Sam’s brow and 
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Ida M. Tarbell’s 


The Life of 
Judge Gary 


The Story of Steel 


HE story of Judge Gary’s life 

is the story of steel. And the 
record of the development of this 
basic industry is in a large degree, 
the story of American progress dur- 
ing the last half century. Miss 
Tarbell has had access to all im- 
portant documents. Her biography 
is a constantly engrossing and in- 
timate picture of a man of vision 
and courage conceiving Big Busi- 
ness in an entirely new light, lead- 
ing an industry through hazardous 
days to phenomenal success and 
solidity, living a life which for all 
time leaves its impress upon Amer- 
ican tradition and accomplishment. 





Read of 


— the famous men with 
whom Judge Gary has 
been associated — Mor- 
gan, Roosevelt, Carne- 
gie, Rockefeller, Frick, 
Schwab, Gates, and 
others. 


—the events of world 
wide importance in 
which industry has 
played a large part 


—the countless  inci- 
dents of deep human 
appeal in Gary’s life, 
from childhood 
through his early 
struggles, to his later 
years 


— the ideals and princi- 
ples which he has stood 
for and how he has been 
faithful to them de- 
spite tremendous op- 
position. 


UM 


Illustrated with many portraits, signatures, and facsimile letters from famous men, $3.50 at booksellers 
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revealed us as the most courageous maga- 
zine in the country. To the former we 
replied firmly that Mr. Seitz had a pleth- 
ora of ancestors in the Colonial and 
Revolutionary wars, and anyway it was 
THE Forum’s business to give his side a 
hearing. To the latter we said thank you 
and neither denied nor admitted our 
courage. Well, here is Mr. Seitz again in 
castigating mood. We await the letters 
resignedly. 


os M. Hupson is 

a manufacturer liv- 
ing in Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Representing the 
largest congressional dis- 
trict in the United 
States, he was elected 
by the biggest majority 
ever given a congres- 
sional candidate on a 
platform of preventing 
any weakening of the 
prohibition enforcement. 


eo DE Bospar! is 

a young English- 
man of Italian descent 
who is a close observer 
of international affairs. 


He is at present living 
in Turkey. 


en HousMaAN, 

whose New Child’s 
Guide to Knowledge (1911) gave unholy 
encouragement to incorrigible children, 
is himself an incorrigible child of sixty. 
His “both ... and” state of soul would 
delight the Pedestrian. He has never 
settled down: his books and poems are 
alternately religious and irreligious. He 
is a mystic and a modernist, an idealist 
and a satirist; loves equally saints and 
sinners, and likes fools quite as much as 
philosophers. 


42 HE untimely death last June of 

Cuares L. OverstreEET, Jr., from 
illness contracted during the World War, 
cut off another young poet of promise. 
“Lot’s Wife” shows that, like Keats, he 
kept his humor to the end. 


Ge Meason WuicHeER, beloved by 


students of Hunter College during a 


Illustrated ...... 
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LAURENCE HousMAN Mr. 


generation of teaching, has returned, he 
says, to his first love, poetry. He sends us 
his sonnet on “‘The Universal Apologizer” 
from Amherst, Massachusetts, where he 
has been “‘cultivating a garden and build- 
ing stone walls.” 


A LLEN Jacoss, who writes from Logan, 
2 Utah, was born in Cambridge, with- 
in a mile of Longfellow’s home. He is a 
clergyman by profession, but in his spare 
time has written a novel, 
The Quality of Mercy, as 
well as contributions to 
several magazines. 


Wey CUTLER 
writes from Cam- 
bridge that she lives in 
a haunted flat with her 
staghound. “The rest of 


me is ambiguous like the 
armadillo.” 


Be: R. McCartuy’s 
Out of Doors and 
Gods and Devils, two 
thin volumes of verse 
published in 1920, 
prompted John Bur- 
roughs to write his 
essay, “What Makes a 
Poem?’’, — printed 
first in ““ The Bookman.” 
McCarthy then 
lived in Huntington, 
Pennsylvania, his birthplace, but during a 
trip with Burroughs to the Pacific Coast 
he fell in love with California, where he 
now lives, at Glendale. His latest book 
is These Waiting Hills, published by The 
Times-Mirror Press. 


Wks Bynner, Norreys JEPHSON 
O’Conor, and Juuia Boynton 


GREEN, are well known to Forum readers. 


The First FORUM 


The Editor wishes to obtain a complete copy 
of THE FORUM for March, 1886, with the 
original cover and advertising sections. 
(Bound office volumes contain only text.) 
Will some reader of 40 years’ standing loan 
us or sell us this copy of the first FORUM? 
Address: Editor of THE FORUM, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. 
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Two New Volumes 


Cooper's THE DEERSLAYER 
Illustrated by Wyeth $2.50 


THECHILDREN OF DICKENS 
By Samuel McChord Crothers 
Ill. by Jessie Willcox Smith. $2.50 


novel. 


The South Seas Edition of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This is the greatest gift opportunity of the century. Steven- 
son's works are more popular than any others as gift books, 
and this 32-volume edition—complete, authorized, copy- 
righted, offered at a price completely without precedent— 
makes them available to every reader. The books are exceptionally attractive, 
and either singly, in groups of four or six, or as a complete set, will prove one 
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THE SCRIBNER $2.50 SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 


This beautifully illustrated series—including the childhood classics of all 
time—is far and away the most attractive group of books for boys and girls 
ever published. There are 32 volumes, with illustrations in full color repre- 
senting some of the finest work of such artists as N. C. Wyeth, Jessie 
Willcox Smith and Maxfield Parrish—each for the price of an ordinary 





of the biggest gift opportunities the book-lover could possibly have. 


THE FLYING CARPET 
Edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
Never before has there been a book for children written 


by J. M. Barrie, Walter De La Mare, Thomas Hardy, 
A. A. Milne, G. K. Chesterton—and others. $2.50 


CARAVAN 
By John Galsworthy 


This collection of all Galsworthy’s stories has 
already gone through seven printings, and is 
one of the most desirable gifts anyone could 
receive. $2.50 Leather $4.00 


AND THEY LIVED 
HAPPILY EVER AFTER! 
By Meredith Nicholson 


The novel with an ironic title—a powerful analysis of 
modern marriage that everyone will be reading. $2.00 





THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 
Beautifully illustrated in color by 
Maxfield Parrish 


This play by Louise Saunders is one of the most sump- 
tuously beautiful gift books in years. $10.00 


DRUMS 
By James Boyd 


This great American Revolution novel, now 
in its twelfth printing, is recognized as preemi- 
nently the gift book of this 150th anniversary 
year of the Revolution. $2.50 


CONFESSIONS OF A 
REFORMER 
By Frederic C. Howe 


We firmly believe that this unigue book will be the big 
holiday autobiography of the year. $3.00 


These books are on sale at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48tx STREET, NEW YORK 


Scribner’s Magazine — The Medium for Travel Information 
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From a Drawing by Johan Bull 
Don SeE1Tz 


Vigorous interpreter of the American scene, and biographer 
of American personalities 
See page 897 
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From a Drawing by Johan Bull 


RosBert DELL 


A writer on international affairs who is never afraid to tell 


the truth as he sees it 
See page 825 
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From a Drawing by Johan Bull 
Have tock EL tis 


In whom the attributes of philosopher, scientist, and artist 
are harmoniously combined 
See pages 815 and 880 
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From a Drawing by Johan Bull 
HERBERT GEORGE WELLS 
Novelist, historian, and publicist, interpreter of a 


changing world 
See page 889 
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From a Drawing by Johan Bull 


Hiram WEsLEyY Evans 


Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan 
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Science Notes 


Epwarp E. Free 


Modern science permeates our lives. Almost daily the newspapers record 
some new discovery which in time must change our manner of living, in 
some way and to some degree. The significance of these new discoveries 
escapes the average man intent upon the pursuit of his daily routine; he 


becomes aware of them only long afterward when the initial creation 
of the scientist has been applied to life, given practical and tangible ex- 
pression. In this department Tue Forum aims to give its readers an illu- 
minating and interpretive summary of discoveries in science as these occur. 





Two years ago Professor Albert Michel- 
son, distinguished physicist of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, devised a way to 
measure the sizes of the stars. All the stars 
are so far away that they seem to be mere 
points of light. This is an illusion. Actually 
they are vast globes of matter, most of 
them even larger than our sun. Pro- 
fessor Michelson’s apparatus, attached to 
the great one-hundred-inch telescope at 
Mount Wilson, California, has measured 
the diameters of several. The largest yet 
measured, Antares, is larger than the 
orbit of the earth. 

Recently another star has been meas- 
ured, the star Mira, called “wonderful” 
because it varies in brightness from time 
to time. Mr. Pease (who made the meas- 
urement) finds that this remarkable star 
varies in size also. It pulsates, like a great 
soap bubble on which a giant was alter- 
nately blowing and sucking. The amount 
of this pulsation is to be measured in mil- 
lions of miles. 

* * * 

Variable stars are relatively common 
objects. There is even a society of earnest 
amateurs devoted to the regular observa- 
tion of such stars. Most remarkable of all, 
it has been proved that our own sun is 
variable, although the variation is so 
slight that it is discoverable only by the 


most delicate measurements. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has been making meas- 
urements of sufficient delicacy and at the 
last meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences Dr. Abbott announced the fact 
that the intensity of the light from the sun 
changes from day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to vear. 

These variations of the sun’s light seem 
to be related to sunspots in some fashion. 
Dr. Abbott does not know just how. Thev 
are probably quite important to man, for 
they seem to affect the weather. Mr. 
Clayton, who also addressed the Acad- 
emy, thinks they can be made to fuinish 
a way of obtaining long-range weather 
forecasts, say a month or a year ahead. 
This is still a hope rather than an expecta- 
tion, but the hope is good. 

* * * 


One of the interesting minor points in 
Dr. Abbott’s results on the uncertainties 
of sunlight is that the variation occurs 
mostly in the blue and violet light and in 
the invisible rays beyond the violet, the 
rays that we call “ultraviolet”. This sug- 
gests some alluring speculations. Ul- 
traviolet rays are known to be powerful 
toward living matter. They can kill bac- 
teria. In mild doses they will cure rickets 
and some other diseases. It is they which 
produce most of the sunburn. 
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Put these facts together. Ultraviolet 
rays affect life. The amount of ultraviolet 
coming from the sun is variable. Does this 
mean that some of the obscure, day by day 
variations of health can be due to this? 
Some days everybody seems happy and 
cheerful. Other days everybody is de- 
pressed. Still other days are breeders of 
“‘nerves’’. Maybe the ultraviolet does it. 
Maybe not. Doubtless the investigators 
will find out presently. 

* * * 


There are some other interesting new 
facts about these ultraviolet rays. It has 
been remarked that they will cure rickets. 
Physicians have known this for some time. 
Babies afflicted with this disease have 
been put out in the sun for a certain 
number of hours each day or have been 
“rayed” with the light from quartz 
lamps. Ordinary glass lamps do not let 
the ultraviolet rays pass out. 

Now it has been discovered that you 
can cure rickets not only by shooting the 
rays into the baby. You can do just as 
well by shooting the rays into the baby’s 
food. 

Not all kinds of food will work. It 
seems to be necessary to use foods that 
contain fat. Milk is all right. Dr. Benja- 
min Kramer has treated milk with ultra- 
violet light, fed it to diseased babies and 
cured rickets thereby. The mechanism is 
still mysterious. Evidently the ultra- 
violet ray does to the food something of 
the same sort that it does to the baby. 
This something cures the rickets. There 
are guesses as to what this something is, 
— perhaps some modification of the atoms 
in the fatty materials, — but, as yet, the 
guesses are mostly baseless. About the 
facts, surprising as they are, there can be 
no question. Several competent physiolo- 
gists have verified them. 

* * * 


Still another novelty about the ultra- 
violet rays are that they apparently help 
owls to see at night. Dr. S. Russ, in Eng- 
land, took some eyes from dead animals 
of various kinds, directed a beam of mixed 
light into the front of each eye and deter- 
mined what kinds of light got through. 
He found that the eyes of some of the 
animals, like owls and tigers, which 


are accustomed to hunt at night, were 
exceptionally transparent to the extreme 


violet light and to the ultraviolet rays. 

There is more or less ultraviolet radia- 
tion around all the time. We cannot see 
these rays, so they do not help us to dis- 
tinguish objects at night. Our eye, in 
fact, is opaque to these rays. But the eye 
of the tiger or the owl is not opaque. 
Probably the rays help these creatures to 
see. Just as some creatures can smell or 
hear better (or at least differently) than 
we can, so there are animals, it appears, 
that can see kinds of light to which we 
remain insensitive. 

* * * 


Another remarkable response of living 
matter to an unexpected feature of its 
environment seems to have been dis- 
covered by a Russian physicist, Dr. N. P. 
Kravkov. Dr. Kravkov put the thin part 
of the ear of a rabbit between the poles 
of a powerful electromagnet. Then he 
watched the tiny blood vessels in the 
rabbit’s ear while he turned the magnetic 
force on and off. The blood vessels pul- 
sated in time with the changes of the 


magnetism. 
Does this mean that blood is mag- 
netic? Are we to consider, after all, that 


‘animal magnetism”’, is a fact? Probably 
not. We know that the tiny corpuscles 
in the blood carry minute charges of 
electricity. There is much reason to be- 
lieve that all the tissues of the body are 
more or less electrified. Magnets affect 
electric charges as well as magnetic ma- 
terials. Probably Dr. Kravkov’s experi- 
ments are to be explained in some such 
way as this. Nevertheless magnetism, — 
by whatever mechanism it operates, — 
does affect the blood stream in the rab- 
bit’s ear. Perhaps we will find that it 
affects our human blood streams also. 

* * * 


Not many scientific discoveries have 
had the distinction of a place in fiction. 
The latest one is bacteriophage, the 
mysterious germ-killing something which 
is so important in Sinclair Lewis’ s Arrow- 
smith. Bacteriophage means “‘germ eater 
It is well named. When it gets into a cul- 
ture of bacteria the bacteria soon dis- 
appear. They seem to be dissolved. Some- 
thing eats them, although this something, 
whatever it may be, is either transparent 
or is so small that it is invisible. 

There are some new facts about this 
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mysterious germ eater. Mr. W. W. C. 
Topley, reporting to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, of Manchester, 
England, says that the bacteriophage has 
the properties of a non-living substance 
in that it is resistant to heat and to long 
storage as well as in some of its chemical 
behaviors. On the other hand it seems to 
have the power of reproduction, usually 
regarded as a characteristic property of 
life. 

The whole thing is a puzzle. There is 
nothing that we can see, yet the disease 
germs die. Possibly what eats them is a 
very tiny living organism cf some kind. 
More likely it is some peculiar chemical 
of the ferment class, like pepsin. In any 
case (Dr. Arrowsmith to the contrary 
notwithstanding) the bacteriophage has 
not yet been applied to the cure of disease 
nor is it likely to be until the research 
laboratories have found out more about it. 

* * * 


In this same field of bacterial action we 
are beginning to learn some curious facts 
about the bacteria themselves. Several 
years ago Dr. Erwin Smith, of Washing- 
ton, announced his belief that some varie- 
ties of bacteria could exist in several dif- 
ferent forms, forms which would be identi- 
fied by most bacteriologists as totally 
different species. We now know that this 
happens often. It is not impossible, even, 
that some of the disease germs may be 
merely variant strains of common and 
supposedly harmless bacteria. They have 
gone wrong, somehow, and attacked 
mankind. 

Is something like this at the root of the 
mysterious recurrence of epidemics after a 
period of years? Dr. Falk, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been writing, for 
example, about the mysteries of plague, 
of tuberculosis, of influenza. There were 
influenza epidemics in 1557, 1729, 1824, 
1889 and, as we remember only too well, 
in 1918. Between these years of almost 
explosive germ activity the amount of 
influenza was small. 

Why? Is there an occasional change in 
the germ, so that a bacterium that is 
always with us and seldom dangerous, 
becomes suddenly virulent? Or is it 
something in the varying climatic condi- 
tions of the earth? No one knows the 


answer yet. We need more work on the 
fundamental nature of the bacteria, — 
all kinds of bacteria,—and on the 
changes which they undergo. 


* * * 


Coming back to the different kinds of 
light, the most remarkable kind of all is 
that which carries the radio, for radio 
waves are really only a special kind of 
light, a kind composed of waves which are 
individually very long. These long waves 
are about to be used, it is probable, to 
carry messages that we can see as well as 
messages that we can hear. Radiovision is 
a probability. 

A few weeks ago at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Mr. C. 
Francis Jenkins exhibited his radiovision 
machine. You wave your hand in front 
of the “eye” of the machine. A series of 
impulses is sent out by radio. These 
are picked up by a receiver miles away. 
Watchers there see an image of your mov- 
ing hand projected on a screen. 

More recently Dr. E. E. Fourier d’Albe, 
a well-known experimenter of London, 
displayed a similar apparatus. The meth- 
ods are different. Both of them seem dis- 
tinctly promising. There is really much 
probability that we shall be able to see 
scenes transmitted by radio as we now 
hear the sounds of the radio program. 


* * * 


The real medium of the artist is usually 
reflected light. Pigments are materials 
which have the property of reflecting light 
of different colors, so that the artist can 
send to the eye of the beholder just those 
particular light rays which he wishes. 

Now it seems possible that the artist 
may be able to work in light itself. A 
Frenchman, M. Risler, has perfected a 
kind of electric lamp which can be made 
to shine in almost any desired color. The 
light comes from glowing gas, contained 
in a glass tube and excited by electricity. 
The tube itself is made of special glass and 
it, too, shines when the electricity passes 
through. By using the proper kinds of 
glass and the proper gases, by arranging 
these in the desired design, an artist can 
actually paint in colored lights. It has 


already been done in Paris for simple 
advertising designs. 
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Roatp AMUNDSEN 
Who took off by airplane from Kings Bay, Spitzbergen on May twenty- 
first in the company of Lincoln Ellsworth of New York for a flight to 
the North Pole. The expedition has not been heard from up to this date 
(Fune 9) 
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Is the Pole Worth While? 


RoaLtp AMUNDSEN 





Having discovered the South Pole, why was Amundsen not satisfied? 
Why did he begin immediately to formulate plans to conquer the 
other Pole as well? “Is it worth while?” was the question the famous 
Norwegian explorer was asked again and again. At the suggestion of 
the present Editor of Tut Forum, Amundsen published his answer 
in the American Scandinavian Review. As that edition was im- 
mediately exhausted, this forgotten statement is now republished in 

Tue Forum. 





Is it worth while? is the question I am 
often asked. Are the results such as 
to justify the enormous expenditure of 
human energy and the wealth consumed 
by Polar expeditions? Your researches 
may interest a few learned scientists, but 
of what practical benefit can they be to 
the men who plod in the common ways 
of life? No doubt this old question will 
lift its head again, now that my com- 
panions and I are preparing to start on our 
long-projected voyage to the Arctic re- 
gions. Although the North Pole has been 
reached since I formulated my plans, 
I expect to carry them out as I first 
stated. The experience we have gained on 
the Antarctic continent can be of little or 
no service to us, as the conditions we 
expect to encounter are entirely different, 
and we face now an expedition com- 
pared to which our trip to the South Pole 
was a mere pleasure jaunt. We know well 
that the undertaking is hazardous and 
that much suffering awaits us. Is it worth 
while? 

My answer is that to extend human 
knowledge is always worth while. The 
time has surely come when we human 
beings can no longer be content without 
knowing even the little planet on which 
we live. We must realize that all that we 
have and are we owe to the scientists, the 
patient searchers after knowledge. With- 
out them we should probably still be 
killing our meat with stone knives and 
crunching it raw. Knowledge must first 
come to the scientist before it can be 


applied to the practical everyday concerns 
of the world and become of benefit to all 
humanity. 

When I,—then a mere able seaman 
from a Norwegian ship, — first laid my 
plans about finding the magnetic North 
Pole before Professor Neumayer, one of 
the most distinguished scientists of Ger- 
many, he said: “The results may not 
come for fifty years, perhaps not for a 
hundred, but they will surely come, 
though you may not live to see them.” 
This is the spirit in which the explorer 
must work. However, I venture to say 
that even the immediate results will 
amply justify any sacrifices we may have 
to make. 

The importance of the Polar regions in 
the household economy of nature is little 
realized. The North Pole and the South 
Pole have been aptly called the two steam 
boilers of the earth. If the power they 
generate were suddenly to cease, all 
activity on the earth would come to an 
end. It is a new thought to most of us 
that life and power come out of the frozen 
fastnesses of the Poles, and yet it is true. 
We have learned in our school days how 
the heavier water of the Arctic regions 
presses in on the lighter, because heated, 
water of the equatorial regions, and so 
causes ocean currents, just as the same 
processes in the air causes the trade 
winds; but it is only recently that the 
science of oceanography has revealed to 
us the stimulating, rejuvenating effect of 
these frigid currents on the plant and 
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vegetable life in the ocean. The teeming 
fish life in the Atlantic Ocean depends for 
its existence on the food brought it on 
the currents from the virgin ice-fields of 
the north. With the mixture of the north- 
ward flowing warm current and the 
southward flowing cold waters from the 
Polar Basin fish life is waked to activity; 
the fishes begin to spawn and become, as 
it were, resuscitated. If a Polar expedition 
brought no other results beyond an exact 
study of the Polar currents in question, 
their course, velocity, and direction, as 
well as the animal and vegetable life they 
contain, — then the expedition would 
richly have paid for itself. 

Let me take an illustration from my 
own country: As every one knows, Nor- 
way lives to a great extent on her fisheries. 
Few, except specialists, realize how en- 
tirely these fisheries depend on the Gulf 
Stream, and how its variations from 
year to year may mean success or failure, 
starvation or plenty, to the Norwegian 
fishing population. By the aid of ocean- 
ographic data compiled with much patient 
effort by Professor Frithjof Nansen and 
Professor Helland Hansen, Norwegian 
scientists are now able to take observa- 
tions relating to the Gulf Stream and to 
foresee with a fair degree of accuracy the 
prospects of the coming fishing season. 
This study has been considered so impor- 
tant that in one summer no less than 
three expeditions went out from Norway 
to take simultaneous observations in the 
waters of the Gulf Stream, — Murray and 
Hjort’s in the Michael Sars, Nansen’s in 
the gunboat Frithiof, and my own trial 
expedition with the Fram. But in spite of 
this and in spite of the very valuable 


material gathered, the cause of those 
variations in the Gulf Stream, which 
have so great an influence not only on the 
fisheries but also on the climate and the 
crops, is yet unknown. It is the Polar 
Basin that holds the key to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and without it our knowledge 
must remain fragmentary. What I have 
said of the Polar currents in the water 
holds good of the currents in the air; they 
give the key to the weather conditions 
the world over. 

The task of taking observations will be 
arduous and very taxing. When it is 
remembered that we must, so to speak, 
pull our information down from the clouds 
and up from the ocean, from a height of 
5000 meters, and again from a cor- 
responding depth of 5000 meters, some 
idea may be formed of what is included i in 
the simple phrase “taking observations.’ 

I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity and of these columns to express my 
deep sense of gratitude to the many 
American societies, scientific bodies, and 
learned institutions that have so con- 
stantly and generously assisted me, and 
shown me such untiring kindness and 
hospitality during my visits to the United 
States. Science is not of a society or of a 
nation, but is universal. And last, because 
nearest to my heart, I wish to thank the 
many Scandinavians,—for I wish to 
think of them all as standing together; 
racial differences look small when seen 
from the Poles,—who are always the 


first to greet me and the last to wish me 
Godspeed, who with their often slender 
means are ever the most generous, and 
who never fail me, whatever port I am 
seeking. 
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Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Following the Savings Bank 


Most of the inquiries submitted by 
readers of THe Forum concerning their 
investment problems have indicated that 
the security of their principal is the para- 
mount consideration and that income re- 
turn is decidedly a secondary matter. Sev- 
eral have asked whether there is not some 
simple rule that could be followed which 
would assure investment in the safest of 
securities. Unfortunately there is no rule 
of thumb procedure that can be summar- 
ized in a few words. Investment banking 
to-day is a highly developed science, call- 
ing for a combination of up-to-the-minute 
information as to world political and eco- 
nomic conditions, a legal background, an 
ability to read character, and a keen sense 
of proportion with respect to values. The 
investment banker who possesses these 
qualifications, with the additional attri- 
bute of a reputation for honesty, is safe 
counsel for the individual investor, but it 
is always advisable for the investor him- 
self to possess a rough means of checking 
the judgment of his banker adviser. 

In many States carefully devised laws 
have been enacted regulating the invest- 
ments of savings banks. Mutual savings 
banks are the custodians of more than six 
billions of the peoples’ funds in this coun- 
try, representing the savings of individuals 
which are the result of years of hard work 
and economy. In a sense the custody of 
these funds is a sacred duty. It is not a 
trust which can be held lightly. The in- 
vestments of these banks are strictly 


regulated by law, and in most States these 
laws represent the consensus of the best 
banking thought and opinion in the com- 
munity. Accordingly the investor who is 
primarily concerned with the safety of his 
principal is following a splendid precept 
when he follows the savings banks in 
making his own personal investments. 
This undoubtedly narrows down the field 
for investment tremendously. Objection 
will be made immediately that the inves- 
tor is sacrificing a good deal in the way of 
return on his capital which he might just 
as well have. Beyond doubt there are 
thousands of securities outside of this 
field which are absolutely safe and which 
will return a higher interest yield than 
investments which are legal for savings 
banks. But for the inexperienced investor 
the savings bank is a good guide, and he 
will not go far wrong in following its 
example. 

Over two-thirds of the savings deposits 
of the entire country in mutual savings 
banks are held in the banks of two States, 
New York and Massachusetts. Under the 
circumstances the laws of these two States 
may fairly be regarded as typical and will 
so be considered here. At the outset it 
should be noted that in neither of these 
States are the stocks of any corporations 
considered legal investments for savings 
banks. In Massachusetts the savings banks 
are permitted to invest in the stocks of 
national banks or trust companies doing 
business in that State, but this is a reason- 
able exception. Bank stocks have had a 
splendid investment record in Massachu- 
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setts. Savings banks which have held the 
stocks of some Massachusetts banks over a 
period of a quarter or half century or more 
have profited materially by the normal 
growth of the bank itself, so that there are 
instances where as much as 25 to 35 per 
cent is now returned on the original in- 
vestment. 


Savincs Bank INVESTMENTS 


In other respects the investments of 
savings banks in these two States are con- 
fined solely to mortgages, to bonds, and to 
certain promissory notes secured by mort- 
gages, bonds, or certain stocks. Obligations 
of the United States Government rank 
first, both in the legal list of savings banks 
investments and in safety. There was a 
time about five years ago when Liberty 
bonds could be purchased at prices to net 
from 53 to 6 per cent, free of tax up to 
more than $100,000 of principal invested 
and wholly free from income tax in the case 
of the 33 per cent issue of Liberty bonds. 
Now these bonds are selling to yield 
around 33 per cent and they are not so 
attractive to the average investor, al- 
though their tax exemption features pro- 
vide a certain inducement to wealthy 
investors. 

Public funds of most States are legal 
investments for the banks of these two 
States. State bonds have by no means a 
flawless record. After the Civil War the 
State of West Virginia refused payment of 
interest or principal on one issue of bonds, 
a dispute having arisen as to whether 
these particular bonds were a legal obliga- 
tion of the State, the differences of opinion 
arising over adjustments made in the 
process of separation from Virginia. It is 
only within the last few years that this 
obligation was recognized by West Vir- 
ginia and an adjustment made. A number 
of Southern States defaulted after the 
Civil War. At present, however, State 
bonds of all States of the Union are legal in 
New York where there has been no default 
in payment of interest or principal since 
1878, but Massachusetts still limits its 
savings banks to the bonds of about sev- 
enteen States, a limitation arising more 
from failure to revise the law, apparently, 
than because of lack of faith in the in- 
tegrity of its neighbors. 

Both New York and Massachusetts per- 
mit the savings banks to invest in the 


bonds of any city, county, town, or village 
in their own State, Massachusetts merely 
inserting a precaution to the extent of 
barring investment in the bonds of any 
incorporated district where the net in- 
debtedness exceeds 5 per cent of the last 
preceding valuation on the property for 
the assessment of taxes. In other States 
New York permits investment in the bonds 
of cities of more than 45,000 inhabitants 
whose net debt is not more than 7 per cent 
of the valuation. Massachusetts limits the 
investment in municipal bonds of eleven 
States to cities which have a population of 
more than 30,000 and a net debt of less 
than 5 per cent of the valuation, and in 
twenty-four other States to cities of more 
than 100,000 population and a net debt of 
7 per cent of the valuation or less. The 
restrictions are logical. Even within recent 
years some small towns or districts in 
western States have shown a lack of faith 
toward investors which has fully justified 
these restrictions. Municipal and State 
bonds are exempt from Federal income tax 
and also from state income tax in cases 
where investors hold the bonds of the 
State in which they reside. 

Both States permit their savings banks 
to invest in first mortgages on real estate 
up to 60 per cent of the approved valua- 
tion of the property or 40 per cent in the 
case of unimproved property: This form 
of investment is not always satisfactory 
for the individual investor, although it is 
most popular with savings banks, compris- 
ing the largest single class of loans made. 
As a rule bonds have a better market than 
real estate mortgages and can be sold 
more readily in the event of sudden neces- 
sity for cash or in the event of death when 
cash may be needed for payment of Fed- 
eral or other inheritance taxes. For most 
investors real estate mortgage bonds will 
be more adaptable for their purposes. In 
recent years the tendency has been for 
real estate mortgage houses to advance up 
to 75 or 80 per cent of the valuation of the 
property on loans, which is further than 
the savings banks are permitted to go, but 
in view of the serial payments on such 
mortgages, which are constantly reducing 
the principal of the loan, there is an ele- 
ment of safety which renders them more 
favorable in comparison with a typical 
savings bank loan. Beyond question it is 
not wise for the individual, however, to 
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For July Investment 


The Ultimate Degree 
of Safety 


- bonds which can be insured against 
loss at the investor’s option 


enn an improvement over old methods so 
exactly fulfills a need and is so absolutely right that 
you wonder why it has never before been accomplished. 


It is not surprising, then, that when the Adair 
Realty & Trust Company offered first mortgage bonds 
so safeguarded as to qualify them for insurance against 
loss, at the investor’s option, by one of the strongest 
insurance companies in the United States, the invest- 
ing public immediately began to absorb these bonds 
faster than they could be offered. 


The only investment of its kind 
obtainable. 


Undoubtedly there will be many insured or guar- 
anteed bonds offered and, though we feel that invest- 
ments offering guarantees similar to or approaching that 
of Adair Protected Bonds will have made a great step 
forward, we know of no first mortgage bond on the 
market today ofa similar character—where the investor 
has the option of purchasing the identical bond, either 
with or without the insurance, and further has the priv- 
ilege of discontinuing the insurance at any time and 
converting his investment to a higher yield. 


Mail the coupon today for July Offering Sheet, 
and take advantage of the attractive interest yields 
offered while these bonds are still available. 


Attractive Interest Yields. 
Serial Maturities. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA 
Philadelphia, Packard Building 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Inc., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave. 
Ownership Identical. 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
Dept. F-4. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Adair Protected Bonds. 
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“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 


ARE, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, Privately 

Printed, and Subscription Editions; Reprints and 
Translations of Famous Classics; and Contemporary, 
Esoteric Items. 


Members in thirty States have access to an interesting 
collection of unique books, largely selected by themselves, 
which is growing rapidly. We invite the interest of readers 
of discriminating tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy in- 
vestment necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
indly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 





Your boy’s crucial years are from 8 
to 14. Longmeadow, a country day 
and boarding school, uses art, music 
and directed play in intensive, individ- 
ualized work with this difficult age 
group. Small classes. Address 


I. Mansur Beard, 
Longmeadow School, Box F, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
































Why Not Avoid 
The Risk? 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Guard Against Loss 
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ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and profitable chan- 
nels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears 
in the July issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 


Form the habit of reading the financial 
You will find them 
All advertisements carefully 


article in every issue. 
profitable. 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y , 
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purchase real estate mortgage bonds 
which represent first mortgages on more 
than 75 or 80 per cent, and usually a 
lower ratio is to be preferred. 


RAILROAD INVESTMENT COMPLICATED 


Investment in railroad bonds, under the 
law, is somewhat more complicated. In 
general, however, both States permit 
savings banks to invest in bonds which 
comprise a first mortgage on not less than 
75 per cent of the railroad owned in fee by 
the company issuing the bonds, where 
gross earnings for the preceding five years 
have not been less than five times the 
amount of the interest on the entire out- 
standing indebtedness, and where divi- 
dends of not less than 4 per cent have been 
paid on the outstanding stock of the rail- 
road for less than five years. Variations 
from this occur in the laws of the two 
States, but in general this is the practise. 
New York goes further and requires that the 
stock of the railroad on which dividends 
are paid shall not be less than one-third 
the amount of the funded debt out- 
standing. The reasons for these precau- 
tions are clear. They assure protection of 
the principal under the mortgage; they 
ascertain also that earnings over a reason- 
able period of time have been sufficiently 
ample to cover not only all fixed or inter- 
est charges, but to pay dividends as well. 
Provisions are made for investment in re- 
funding mortgage bonds and in underlying 
and guaranteed mortgages. The investor 
who elects to invest in these securities 
obtains the advantage of a much bet- 
ter income return than he would from gov- 
ernment or municipal bonds. On the list of 
legal railroad investments are many issues 
which will return at current market prices 
from 4} to 5} per cent per annum, but of 
course the income from such investments 
is subject to Federal income tax. 

In one respect the laws of both States 
are too rigid. Neither specifically permits 
savings banks to invest in railroad equip- 
ment trust obligations. In view of the fact 
that in over thirty years there has never 
been a case where investors have lost any 
portion of their principal or interest in 
such securities, issues of this sort would 
seem to be highly desirable. They com- 
prise simply a loan on rolling stock,— 
cars or locomotives,—up to 75 per cent 


of the purchase price, the loan usually 
being paid in fifteen equal annual install- 
ments. The self liquidating feature and the 
mobility of the security, which enables 
the trustee to seize the equipment in the 
event of default and sell it elsewhere, ren- 
ders this an even more desirable form of 
investment than first mortgage bonds. As 
they are not legal investments in these 
two States, however, they usually sell to 
yield slightly more than a first mortgage 
railroad bond, but the differential is 
small. 

New York goes no further in corpora- 
tion bonds, but Massachusetts permits 
investment in street railway bonds where 
dividends have been paid on the stocks at 
the rate of 5 per cent for 5 years and where 
the property is located in Massachusetts. 
Bonds of telephone companies which have 
paid 6 per cent on their stock, a majority 
of whose directors are residents of Massa- 
chusetts, are legal. First mortgage bonds 
on 75 per cent of the property of a gas, 
electric, or water company which has paid 
4 per cent on its stocks for three years are 
also legal. Other restrictions are imposed 
on these issues, but in the main these are 
the leading requirements, and if followed 
by individual investors should be produc- 
tive of a high degree of safety. 

Neither of these States permit savings 
banks to invest in the external dollar obli- 
gations of foreign nations, but it is perhaps 
significant of the trend in this connection 
that Vermont has recently permitted the 
banks of that State to invest in such issues 
of the governments of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, The Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and Belgium. With conditions in Europe 
constantly improving it is not unlikely 
that more nations will be added to this 
list, and possible that other States will 
render such obligations legal for savings 
banks. Many of these issues sell to yield 
6 per cent or more, and there are several 
other nations of Europe with a record of 
never having defaulted on an external 
obligation whose bonds may become 


legal in time to come and which are now 
selling to yield an exceptionally high re- 
turn. Very likely investors could include 
some of these bonds for the purpose of 
enhancing the average income return on 
their total investment scheme, patterned 
after the savings banks, with ample safety. 
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Science Notes 
E. E. Free 


Is the Ether Real? 


What may prove to be the most im- 
portant scientific experiment of several 
years has been reported by Professor 
Dayton C. Miller of the Case School at 
Cleveland. This experiment gives great 
comfort to the opponents of Dr. Einstein. 
Some of them say, — although this is 
going too far, — that the Einstein theory 
of relativity stands disproved. 

Professor Miller repeated the famous 
Michelson-Morley experiment, an experi- 
ment which has stood for twenty years 
as one of the chief foundation stones of 
the theory of relativity. When this 
experiment was first performed, in 1887, 
it gave one result. Now, in the hands of 
Professor Miller, it gives the opposite 


result. 
* ok ok 


The Michelson-Morley experiment was 
an attempt to detect the drift of the ether 
past the earth. No one pretends to know 
what the ether is. Disciples of Einstein 
say that it is nothing; that it does not 
exist except in the imagination of phys- 
icists. Other experimenters maintain its 
reality. They believe that it is a real 
medium, although an extremely thin and 
intangible one. It is believed to fill all 
space and to carry the rays of light; for 
example, the light from the distant stars. 

If this ether is a real medium the earth 
must be moving through it at a con- 
siderable speed. The earth moves around 
the sun. The solar system is also moving 
relative to the other stars. There ought 
to be a strong wind of ether past the 
earth, just as a wind of air blows past a 
moving airship. Michelson and Morley 
set out to detect this wind of ether. They 
failed. 


* * * 


Now Professor Miller seems to have 
succeeded. He tried exactly the same 
experiment, but he tried it in a different 


place. The original experiment was per- | 


formed in the basement of a physical 
laboratory at Cleveland. Professor Miller’s 


recent experiments were performed on 
the top of a mountain, Mount Wilson in 
southern California. 

This is Professor Miller’s explanation 
of the discrepancy between his results 
and the earlier ones. The ether is dragged 
along, he thinks, by the earth. Close to 
the average surface of the earth this drag 
is almost complete. Ether and earth 
move together. 

High up on a mountain, above the 
average surface of the earth, the perfect 
drag no longer exists. There is more or 
less drift of the ether relative to the earth. 
The Mount Wilson results indicate an 
ether-wind with a velocity of some ten 
kilometers a second past the apparatus. 
This is less than the speed of the earth in 
its orbit, to say nothing of the speed of 
the whole solar system. On still higher 
mountains the ether drift presumably 
would be speedier still. 


* * * 


Does this mean that the Einstein 
theory faces disapproval and oblivion? 
Probably not. No one, least of all Pro- 
fessor Einstein, has ever maintained that 
the theory of relativity is perfect. Pro- 
fessor Miller’s new experiment must stand 
the tests of criticism and repetition. If it 
survives them it will prove that the ether 
is real. To this extent the relativity 
theories will require modification. That 
does not mean giving them up. 

The real strength of the Einstein point 
of view does not lie in its explanation of 
the bending of light rays that pass the 
sun or in any other of the so-called 
“proofs” of the theory. All these can be 
explained, if necessary, by other hypoth- 
eses. The great asset of the theory is that 
it has proved extremely fertile in the 
field of atomic physics. Nearly all of the 
modern ideas concerning the atom and 
its relation to light rays and to electricity 
make more or less use of the theory of 
relativity. Here is where physicists will 
miss the Einstein theory if Professor 
Miller kills it. Here the theory will find 
its doughtiest defenders. 
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What Is a Chemical 


Reaction P 


Meanwhile, this field of atomic physics 
continues to be the most active in all 
science. Our theoretical knowledge of 
atoms has been completely made over 
within the past fifteen years. Now we 
seem to be approaching some things that 
promise to be practical as well as the- 
oretical. 

One of the most important mysteries 
in the world is that of chemical reaction. 
It is a simple thing to strike a match, 
but no one can understand what happens 
when you do it. We have some words for 
it. Certain elements in the match, — for 
example, phosphorus, — “‘react’’, we say, 
with the oxygen of the air. That makes 
heat and light. It gives us fire. 

But what do we mean by “react”? 
Why do the phosphorus atoms and the 
oxygen atoms suddenly experience this 
so violent attraction for each other and 
set everything around them on fire? 
That, for many years has been the great 
puzzle of chemistry. Now it seems that 
the atomic physicists are preparing to 
solve it. 

* * * 


As long ago as 1889 the famous Swedish 
physicist, Svante Arrhenius, got an idea 
about chemical reaction. Atoms reacted, 
he guessed, only when they had been in 
some way “‘activated’”’ or made ready 
for reaction. Ordinary atoms did not 
react. They were like sober men watching 
a fight. But imagine that some of the men 
watching the fight had been previously 
“activated” by a few drinks of fighting 
moonshine. The fight would soon receive 
recruits. 

Activated atoms, he thought, were 
like that. Something stirred them up 
first. Then they got into action and 
combined. They “reacted.” 

The question was,— and is, — what 
stirs up the atoms first? How, why, and 
by what are they activated? If we knew 
that we would take some long steps 
toward the better utilization of our 


earth. 
* oe a 


Atomic physics now enters the argu- 
ment. We now believe, — many physicists 
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would say that we know,—that the 
atoms of matter are built on the same 
general lines as is our solar system. 
There is a nucleus at the centre of each 
atom. Around this revolve a number of 
particles which we call electrons. Chemical 
reaction apparently consists of some kind 
of interlocking or mutual attraction 
between the flying planets of one atom 
and those of another. 

Activation, the initial preparation of 
an atom for reaction, seems to be a 
temporary displacement of one or more 
of these atomic planets. Something kicks 
one of the planets out of its accustomed 
place. That makes the atom mad or 
lonely or afraid or something. The first 
similarly “activated” atom of the proper 
kind that comes along is immediately 
seized. A chemical reaction of the two 


occurs. 
* * * 


Several mechanisms of activation, sev- 
eral ways to give this necessary little 
fillip to the atomic planets, have been 
suggested. One of them is by means of 
rays of light, for light really does quicken 
some chemical reactions. Another way 
is through the collision of two ordinary, 
unactivated atoms with each other. Two 
distinguished American physical chemists, 
Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis and Dr. Richard C. 
Tolman, have recently discussed these 
possible mechanisms and have concluded 
that they are adequate to explain the 
fact that chemical reactions do occur. 

The point that is of practicalimportance 
is this. If we can learn just how the atoms 
are activated and just what makes them 
react or keeps them from reacting, we 
will have a tremendously increased con- 
trol over the materials which we use or 
encounter in this world. We will not be 
limited merely to those chemical reactions 
which we have happened to learn how to 
produce. Instead of putting phosphorus 
on a match head we will be able, perhaps, 
to touch the firewood with some atomic 
talisman and have it burst instantly into 


flame. 
* ea ok 


Consider the matter of fuel for our 
motors. Oil to make gasoline will not last 
forever. Alcohol can be made, but it 
involves the use of land for agriculture, 
the fermentation of sugar by yeast, and, 
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most costly of all, the separation of the 
alcohol from water by the process we 
call distillation. Why not solve the 
problem more directly? 

Gasoline and similar fuels consist, in 
the main, of two kinds of atoms; carbon 
atoms and hydrogen atoms. These two 
kinds are united chemically into groups; 
eight or more carbon atoms and twelve 
or more hydrogen atoms in each group. 
At some time in the remote past the free 
carbon and hydrogen atoms have reacted 
and formed these groups. They have 
stayed together ever since. 

Now suppose that we knew all about 
chemical reactions, so that we could make 
carbon atoms and hydrogen atoms com- 
bine with each other to form these groups 
that exist in gasoline. We could then 
make gasoline for ourselves. It would not 
matter how soon our oil fields were 
exhausted. There are plenty of carbon 
atoms in the world; for example, in the 
vast beds of limestone. And water con- 
tains plenty of hydrogen. 


* * * 


Of course such a perfection of control 
of chemical reactions as would permit us 
to make gasoline out of limestone and 
water is not an immediate prospect. By 
the time we can do this we may have 
perfected a solar motor or something, and 
gasoline itself may be forgotten. That is 
not the point. The point is that any real 
measure of control of chemical affinity, 
would permit us to make almost anything 
that the world did want at that time. 

In the beginning of civilization man 
used the materials which he found ready 
at hand. Stone and shell were his tools. 
Such metals as he picked up were mere 
ornaments. Gradually men learned about 
a few chemical reactions. Fire was prob- 
ably the first. Then came the making of 
copper from its ore, then iron, finally 
such things as mortar and glass and 
cement. These chemical reactions were 
learned largely by accident. Even now we 
do not know why these reactions will 
occur. But we are beginning to perceive 
that we can find out. 





Forecasting Earthquakes 


Another ancient mystery that science 
begins to have good hope of solving is 
that of why and when we have earth- 
quakes. In at least two parts of the 
United States, — Montana and southern 
California, — this is now much more 
than an academic question. And it hap- 
pens, — to the good fortune of science, — 
that the recent catastrophe at Santa 
Barbara occurred almost exactly at the 
point where it will do science the most 
good. 

For the past four years a few scientific 
men, largely inspired by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, have been 
studying earthquake conditions in south- 
ern California. Delicate seismographs 
have been installed at crucial points. 
Their records have been watched daily, 
so that even the slightest tremors are 
noticed and compared. The geologic 
faults, which mark lines of break or 
weakness in the earth’s crust, have been 
mapped. Science had been accumulating 
the data with which to interpret a Cali- 
fornia earthquake when it came. 

Now the shock has arrived. As these 
lines are written the reports at hand 
suggest that the shock was a local one, 
originating in some slip of the rocks 
along a small fault line almost within the 
limits of the stricken city. Santa Barbara 
has now experienced the first earthquake 
for which science was prepared. By 
another bit of scientific good fortune, 
Professor Baily Willis, the distinguished 
geologist, was visiting in Santa Barbara 
at the time. 

The practical problem is how to predict 
these shocks. Can we use daily records, 
like those accumulated in California, 
to tell us when and where the next shocks 
will occur? Many experts believe that 
we can. This is how the Santa Barbara 
shock is likely to prove of so much 
importance to science. When they examine 
the records of days before the shock, the 
experts may be able to discern some 
advance indication which will serve, the 
next time we encounter it, as a warning of 
disaster to come. 
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The Economic Rhythm 


Long before the Christian era it was 
recognized that economic conditions are 
in a constant, dynamic state of flux; it 
was appreciated, further, that there is a 
certain definite element of periodicity in 
the fluctuations in economic affairs. We 


have the evidence of the Bible on this 
score. Everyone recalls the prediction of 


Joseph that seven years of famine would 
follow seven years of plenty. In this respect 
he was unquestionably wiser than are 
many business men to-day. He not only 
recognized this principle, but he acted 
upon it, to his great personal advantage 
and to the advantage of the people whom 
he served. 

Scattered instances of the recognition 
of this periodical fluctuation in business, 
called, for want of a better term, the 
business cycle, follow through the ages. 
Years before the Bank of England was 
founded Sir William Petty wrote on cycles 
of Dearths and Plenties,—in 1662. 
Business cycles were the subject of com- 
ment by the economists of the Georgian 
era. The studies of Professor Stanley 
Jevons who, just before his death in 1882, 
attempted to show the relation between 
sunspots and the fluctuations in business, 
indicate a definite tendency on the part of 
economists to ascertain the causes for 
these cycles. Since then the efforts of 
scientists have been directed to the study 
of economic influences themselves for the 
explanation of these cyclical movements. 
Most of the methods used are purely 
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empirical. Certain phenomena are com- 
mon to all business cycles; other phenom- 
ena are present in some cyclical movements 
and not in others. There has been ample 
justification for the prediction of Sir 
Isaac Newton, made some two hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. He wrote that 
the physical law “for every action there is 
opposed an equal and opposite reaction” 
would some day be recognized as the 
governing principle i in human relations as 
well as in physics and mechanics. 
Whether the progress made in the study 
of the business cycle in academic circles 
has been responsible for the keen interest 
aroused in the subject in recent years, o 
whether the development of the profession 
of forecasting the business cycle is re- 
sponsible, is unimportant and no more 
germane to the subject than is the ques- 
tion whether the egg preceded the hen or 
the hen the egg. The fact is that the oldest 
and probably the most prominent Ameri- 
can university has recognized that the 
cycle is an established economic principle 
and has not only included the study of 
the cycle in its curriculum, but is un- 
officially identified with an organization 
designed to put these studies to practical 
commercial advantage. Doubtless interest 
in the subject has been excited to a great 
extent by the increasingly important part 
that speculation plays in the life of the 
American people to-day. The easy facilities 
offered for speculation by the develop- 
ment of the securities markets, the grain 
markets, the cotton markets, and the 
markets for other standardized commodi- 
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ties have whetted this appetite for specu- 
lation. The element of speculation plays 
an important part in business to-day. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that busi- 
ness executives who were caught with 
heavy inventories when the tide receded 
after the post-war boom have a far more 
wholesome respect for the professional 
economists and their academic brethren 
to-day than they had formerly. 


Apjustinc To Business CycLes 

It is unnecessary to demonstrate the 
practical advantage to the investor or the 
speculator in securities of the principle of 
the business cycle or the methods used as 
a means of forming an opinion as to its 
probable trend. There is a Wall Street 
legend accredited to Rothschild worth 
observing. When asked how he built up 
his fortune he replied, ‘I buys sheep; and 
I sells deer.”” The investor who buys when 
securities are cheap, aided by an intelligent 
study of the principle of business fluctua- 
tions, and who sells dear, forewarned by 
the same study, is on the road to fortune. 


The importance of a knowledge of the 


cycle to the business man, however, may 
not be so obvious. An illustration or two 
may suffice. 

Some years ago officials of a large New 
Ingland manufacturing company came 
to the conclusion that if they could foresee 
the probable trend of business for only 
some six or twelve months ahead they 
could effect considerable economies in the 
process of manufacturing. Their sales, 
they had noticed, fluctuated very strik- 
ingly in accordance with the general 
trend of business in this country, due 
largely to the circumstance that their 
products were used in practically all the 
leading manufacturing industries. But it 
was a highly seasonal business. Fall and 
winter orders were heavy; spring business 
was likely to taper off, and summer 
business was quiet. The result was that 
they were employing labor at overtime 
rates in one season and often obliged to 
curtail production in another season. As a 
result of their studies, made in conjunction 
with one of the leading economic services, 
they were able to make a fair budget of the 
probable sales for a period of several 
months ahead. Their production was ad- 
justed to that basis. They were enabled to 
keep their employees busy in the dull 


season by confidently manufacturing for 
stock and in the rush season were able to 
deliver out of stock, cutting down their 
labor costs and more evenly distributing 
their overhead. It is understood that the 
policy adopted was responsible largely 
for the profits which were available for 
the stockholders last year. 

Another large New England producer 
of paper novelties and tags, which go into 
consumption heavily about the Christmas 
season, found it imperative that not only 
the year’s business must be forecast ahead, 
but that the demands for Christmas trade 
must be known many months in advance. 
This firm now budgets for Christmas a 
year ahead. That is to say it has an ap- 
proximate idea of the demand for Christ- 
mas 1925 before Christmas sales in 1924 
have been completed. It is understood 
that this method of forecasting sales has 
worked out very strikingly in accordance 
with the first estimates. 

An instance is known where a prominent 
wool dealer came to the conclusion prior 
to the collapse in prices three or four years 
ago that it would be cheaper to go out of 
business temporarily than to carry stocks 
of wool through a depression, with the 
additional burden of an expensive organi- 
zation. His opinion was based largely on a 
study of the business cycle. He avoided 
the losses most of his competitors sus- 
tained, by reason of his foresight, and was 
able to resume business with ample capi- 
tal when prices were down. 

Many banks are employing professional 
advisors on their own staffs, under the 
title of Economist. An instance is related 
where directors of one of the leading banks 
of the Middle West, having confidence in 
the forecast made by its advisor, held a 
special meeting one day in March 1923, to 
consider his proposal that bonds held by 
the institution should be sold. His opinion 
was based on a method of forecasting 
markets similar in many respects to that 
employed by the usual economic services. 
The interesting thing about this story is 
that the day selected for the sale proved to 
be the day that securities, on the average, 
reached their highs that year. It happens 
that the story can be verified for its 
authenticity. 

That the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has a splendid organiza- 
tion for economic research is a matter of 
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general knowledge. The success of this 
institution is accredited in no small degree 
to its studies of economic tendencies. Its 
financing has always been successful and 
has usually been timed so that best ad- 
vantage can be taken of existing business 
conditions. It is not so commonly ap- 
preciated that it goes beyond the business 
cycle in one important respect. Studies 
are being made constantly in all of the 
major cities served by the Bell Telephone 
system of the probable growth of the com- 
munity and the probable demand for 
telephone service five and even ten years 
in the future. Accordingly, by anticipating 
this demand the company is in a position 
to plan its building ahead, anticipate the 
need for telephone exchanges, conduits, 
and wires in advance instead of building 
piecemeal at greater expense. 

Most of these institutions employ their 
own statisticians, their own economic staff. 
For the individual investor or the small 
business proprietor such staffs are out of 
the question. The expense would be pro- 
hibitive and out of proportion with the ad- 
vantages to be derived. It is at this point 
that the economic services enter the field. 
Serving a large number of investors and 
business men they are enabled to maintain 
costly organizations for the purpose of re- 
search and for the purpose of ascertaining 
facts with which to formulate their opin- 
ions at a relatively small charge to the 
subscriber. 

Economic SERVICES 

To-day there are scores of these services 
in the field, ranging from the few large 
organizations which confine their opinions 
conservatively to the probable future of 
the security markets and business condi- 
tions, down to the horde of tipping services 
that congregate in Wall Street. The latter 
will boldly express an opinion on any par- 
ticular security. They will specify whether 
any stock should be bought or sold short. 
They will usually even go so far as to 
name the price, in their opinion, that a 
given stock should ultimately reach. 
Any who are at all familiar with the 
stock market will realize that such fore- 
casts must contain a heavy percentage of 
error. If they did not the information 
would not be for sale at any price. The 
organizations themselves would soon 


make all the money there is to be made in 
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the market. We cannot undertake to con- 
sider such services seriously here. 

The methods employed by the leading 
economic services do not differ vastly, so 
far as the gathering and interpreting their 
statistics are concerned. At times their 
views as to the future differ widely, but in 
this as in business, the human equation is 
an important element. They make no 
claim as to infallibility, most of them going 
no further than to give the client the 
benefit of their best judgment. This the 
subscriber should bear in mind. 

To describe the technique or basis for 
forecasting used by representative services 
is beyond the scope of this article. The 
Babson Statistical Organization, one of, if 
not the oldest of the economic services, 
plots graphically a combined index num- 
ber of business conditions, using statistics 
of new building, crops, cheque transactions, 
immigration, foreign trade, money rates, 
business failures, commodity prices, rail- 
road earnings, and stock prices. The fluc- 
tuations in the combined figure depict 
very vividly the fluctuations in business 
as a whole. Roughly, the trend of this line 
in the past, taken in conjunction with its 
position at a given moment, giv es a fair 
idea on which to base an opinion as to the 
future. The Brookmire Economic Service 
uses, as its data, statistics as to specula- 
tion, physical volume of domestic pro- 
duction, ratio of imports to exports, turn- 
over of bank deposits, commercial paper 
rates in this country, and British money 
rates. Seasonal variations and the secular 
trend in these statistics are eliminated. 
From the chart thereby derived a basis 
for forecasting is available. The Harvard 
Committee on Economic Research plots 
three curves: A. — New York bank debits 
and prices of industrial stocks combined. 
B. — Bank debits for 140 cities outside of 
New York City (to reduce the effect of 
speculation on the curve) and a cyclical 
index of commodity prices. C. — Interest 
rates on commercial paper. In the past 
certain tendencies in one line have fore- 
cast a definite tendency in the other. Ac- 
cordingly the three elements, speculation, 
business, and money rates together supply 
a reasonable basis for forecasting. 

Occasionally criticism is heard of the 
business forecasters, usually most loudly 
when a given prediction has failed. Usual- 
ly, too, this emanates from speculative or 
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FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


Anyone Can Increase His Income 


HE “‘insiders’’ are not the only ones now 

who make money in Wall Street. Through 
a carefully developed plan which is available to 
everyone, you, too, can profit by the big move- 
ments, where stocks rise and fall 10, 20, 30 points. 
These market movements are as sure as the tides, 
and can be depended on to roll up profits for you 
if you have proper advice in advance. 


Ride with the Tide 


Twenty years ago a group of keen, analytical 
business men first noticed how the stock market 
rose and fell in waves — or tides. For months, 
unseen forces piled up this tide and prices rose 
higher and higher. Then, the ebb set in, prices 
crumbled and broke away. If only some way 
could be found to chart 
these movements — in ad- 
vance. After months of 191S 1916 1917 1918 


Through the Brookmire Investment Method 

















Corp., Pennsylvania R. R. Co., the Equitable 
Trust Co., the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, the Guaranty Trust Co., Bonbright & 
Co., Spencer, Trask & Co., and scores of others 
take it year after year. A dozen leading uni- 
versities have realized its value in economic 
instruction. What finer testimonials could there 
be of accuracy and dependability than the en- 
dorsements of such institutions? 


You Get Definite Advice 
and Suggestions 


The function of this service is to enable men 
and women who cannot devote their entire time 
to it to make money in stocks. It tells briefly 
just what to do and why. It is clear, concise 
and reliable. It is not a “‘ get 
rich quick scheme.”’ And it 
1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 192 is based on facts — not on 
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commercial circles, which particularly re- 
sent bearish or cautionary advices when 
business appears to be sound and stocks 
rising. At such times, however, these opin- 
ions are often most needed by both in- 
vestors and business men. The science is 
still young and undoubtedly is capable 
of much further development. An audit 
of the record of forecasts made by all 
would undoubtedly reveal more correct 
predictions than errors. An audit made by 
Princeton University officials over a 
period of five years showed an average 
annual profit of 25.7 per cent on the secu- 
rity forecasts. Altogether if the economic 


services tend to caution the individual in 
times of booms and to encourage him 
when depression and pessimism are most 
rampant they will have served a useful 
purpose. In any event they offer their 
clients the advantage of the best available 
opinion as to the future of a given situa- 
tion. It is simply common-sense for a sick 
man to secure the best medical opinion or 
for one involved in legal difficulties to se- 
cure the best available legal opinion. Sure- 
ly it is no less consistent for one whose 
fortunes depend upon the fluctuations of 
the business cycle to secure the best 
available economic advice. 
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Cunard S. S. ““SCYTHIA”’ 


Sailing January 26, 1926—67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” has become an 
annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 
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Your boy’s crucial years are from 8 to 14. 
Longmeadow, a country day and boarding school, 
uses art, music and directed play in intensive, 
individualized work with this difficult age group, 
Small classes. Address, 


I. Mansur Beard, 


Longmeadow School, Box F, Longmeadow, Mass. 


“William Jennings Bryan made a 
pledge which he has not fulfilled . . 
Truth is truth and must prevail’ — 


The Earth Speaks 
to Bryan 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


President of the American Museum of Natural 
History; Senior Geologist of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. Author of “Men of the Old Stone 
Age,” “The Origin and Evolution of Life,” etc. 


Professor Osborn, acknowledged spokesman 
of the scientific world in behalf of Evolution, 
presents his view of the principles involved in 
the Tennessee trial in this important book. 
He dedicates it to John Thomas Scopes. 


$1.00 at all bookstores 
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“ The Great White Fleet”? in Melbourne Harbor in 1908 


The Pillars of Civilization 


Some thoughts inspired by the present visit of the American Fleet to 
Australian and New Zealand waters 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Many things have happened since the 
American Fleet came to Australia for the 
first time in 1908. America has progressed 
in wealth beyond the dreams of mortals 
and has seen the growth of a triumphant 
Industrial Democracy. : 

You have given us the Tin Lizzy, you 
have sent us the Movies, and have taught 
us to Listen-In. The nation you are welding 
together out of diverse elements will en- 
rich the world’s life as it does our common 
language. Oscar Wilde once remarked that 
“America and England were very much 
alike, except, of course, in language.”’ We 
seem to develop the brilliant literary crank 
such as Wilde more frequently than does 
your great Democracy. How comes it that 
your writers seldom “go bush” like so 
many of our own? You might have taken 
Bernard Shaw and Wells over to balance 
the exchange, and helped them to get 
away from their self-made burlesque 
which they mistake for the real world. We 
seem likewise to be inflicted with cranks 
as cable agents who, by their selection of 
news, present to us an America populated 
with a race of bootleggers, Teapot-domers, 
murderers, stock-exchange gamblers, and 
movie sex-maniacs. They do us both a 
grave injustice. This pabulum is no break- 
fast relish for us. And as for yourselves, 


well, I myself found a handful amongst 
your one hundred and twenty millions 
with quite other ideals! 

We really want to have news of the 
progress of your Industrial Democracy. 
You have been showing us how to work, 
and how to play. We understand your 
population has some real joy in work, and 
that there is a leveling up instead of down 
in skill. By teaching us to play I don’t 
mean that you have taught us, or the 
world, to play games. That has been 
Britain’s job. Cricket, tennis, football, 
golf, have been some of her splendid gifts 
to the world. If our Empire had done 
nothing else it would have justified its ex- 
istence. I refer rather to the filling of our 
leisure time with the gramophone, the 
wireless set, and the picture film. But, 
writing strictly between ourselves, why 
don’t you exercise some supervision over 
those intangible things of the spirit? 
They can carry germs more destructive to 
life than your food products. Besides, you 
would save us the heavy expenditure on 
the Censorship. 

You have taught democracy how to 
build homes, factories, and offices. Your 
modern commercial and domestic archi- 
tecture constitutes a new phase in the de- 
velopment of sheltered civilization. 

Your defects according to your Ameri- 
canized Edward Bok, to whom you gave 
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magnificent opportunities which he has 
magnificently repaid, make us imagine we 
are looking in our own mirrors. 

We sometimes thought that you were 
slow off the mark in 1914-1918; we some- 
times think that you let us down badly 
over the League of Nations proposition. 
But we understand better now and appre- 
ciate your difficulties. We ourselves still 
keep one eye on the League of Nations 
and the other on you. We are not likely to 
do anything at Geneva that will either 
jeopardize our relationship or make it 
more difficult for you to link up with that 
organization some day. 

You are a peace-loving people. We dare 
to hope that you will become more and 
more conscious that the British Empire 
stands for what you believe in, and is pre- 
pared to stake its existence for what you 
hope for, and work for. We see no reason 
why the spirit of amity and concord be- 
tween us should not grow from more to 
more, and, — each pursuing his own way, 
— help the whole world to a higher plane 
of civilization. It is absolutely inconceiv- 
able that we should ever be found on oppo- 
site sides of the trenches, or in opposing 
naval clashes. 

I dare to think that during the last 
three years there were manifested several 
of the most significant expressions of the 
ever-increasing spirit of understanding 
and amity between the two great modern 
Empires “that speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals 
hold that Milton held,” that abide by the 
same juridic system, and stand fast in 
their faith in Parliamentary institutions. 

First and most obvious must be men- 
tioned the Washington Peace Conference 
where it was agreed that the two greatest 
Navies of the world should be placed on a 
basis of equality in regard to capital ships. 
Thuswise was shelved the struggle for su- 
premacy between the two richest nations, 
whose objectives are practically identical. 

Next in order of time I would place the 
unveiling of the tablet in memory of 
Walter Hines Page in the Chapter House 
of Westminster Abbey by Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon. This unique tribute is a per- 
manent record of his great service to both 
Empires, and places him in close associa- 
tion with his illustrious predecessor, James 
Russell Lowell, who sometimes spoke of 


himself as “an Englishman of New Eng- 
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land”. It is surely more than a coinci- 
dence that outside this “‘ venerable pile, so 
full of our history as well as yours,” as 
Bishop Phillips Brooks claimed when he 
preached in the Abbey on the Fourth of 
July, 1880, there stands St Gaudens’s 
Abraham Lincoln, visible across that 
crowded artery of traffic from Oliver 
Cromwell’s pedestal beneath the shadow 
of Westminster Hall. Third, and alter- 
nately on your side, a stone carving from 
the ancient and ornate Chapel of Henry 
VII forming the Eastern Apse of this same 
Westminster Abbey was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter and inserted in the 
wall of the Chapel of the Sewanee Univer- 
sity with appropriate ceremonies in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. And now away down upon the 
Sewanee River, and underneath the stone 
these words of the Dean of Westminster 
are inserted: — 

“Expressing the hope that this stone 
may for all generations be a witness of 
kinship in blood, and a pledge of unity in 
affection.” Assuredly this is a stone of 
Shechem. 

Last, and not the least in my list, that 
majestic scene at the welcome to the 
American Bar Association in Westminster 
Hall. At that gathering unique in world 
history the Lord Chancellor said: “This 
reception is given to you in the Hall of 
William Rufus, and it is most natural that 
it should be so, for the Hall belongs to you 
in the United States just as much as it be- 
longs tous. . . . Itis the home of our ances- 
tors who founded the common law, and 
set the constitutional tradition which has 
always guided the English-Speaking 
peoples.” 

The fundamental truth of this assertion 
Charles E. Hughes, your former Secretary 
of State, acknowledged when he replied: 
“Here we sit together at the fireside of the 
old homestead.” 

The mass in America is beginning to 
understand the Empire and the burden 
the Mother-land has borne for so long un- 
assisted; is beginning to realize that the 
Empire’s job is their country’s job also; 
that the Mother-land has granted to her 
Dominions a freedom like unto their own, 
and has guarded them in their adolescence 
from harm, and has assured them a pro- 
tection that has enabled them to expand 
till they were big enough and strong 
enough to help her carry the load. 
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We on our part are learning many 
things about the Spirit of America that 
ought to have been clearer to us before, 
had we been informed, and had we had the 
wider vision. 

No nation within the annals of recorded 
history ever hailed with such delight the 
cooperation of another in the evolution of 
civilization as our Empire does your Re- 
public. This is not fiction, it is an inerad- 
icable and unchallengeable fact. Treaties, 
Alliances, Ententes are after all mere 
scraps of paper. Ours are those invincible 
and ineffable bonds of the spirit. 

We know you Americans respect and 
love the Anzacs. We know their voluntary 
and instant response when the bugles of 
the Motherland were blown around the 
world has endeared the Dominions to 
your heart. We know that the present 
visit of your Fleet is the majestic gesture 


of your nation-wide appreciation, and 
your underlying assurance that in the 
words of the resolution at that historic 
gathering in England of the American Bar 
Association: 

‘Should civilization and the basic prin- 
ciples of free institutions of, by, and for 
the people be again threatened as they 
were in the Great War, if either of these 
nations should go down, the other cannot 
survive; and that in such a crisis, whether 
there be treaties or not, inexorable fate 
will from the very nature of the conditions 
bind us indissolubly in a common cause of 
self-defense.” 

America will be there. 

“The dogs bark but the Caravan moves 
on,” soruns the old Persian proverb, true 
to-day as ever. 

HERBERT BROOKEs. 

Melbourne, Australia. 
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The United States Battle Fleet off for Australia, 1925 
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Science Notes 


E. E. Free 


The Neglected Sense 


The human nose is a convenient chim- 
ney for tobacco smoke and it has been 
known to be ornamental. But so far as 
its real business of smelling is concerned 
it might as well have been left behind in 
those prehistoric days when our ancestors 
were discarding tails and claws and the 
custom of using trees to live in. Nearly 
any modern man will recognize, by sight, 
literally millions of objects. He can iden- 
tify thousands of distinct sounds. But how 
many things can he recognize by smell? 
Probably not over a dozen, even these 
with much uncertainty. 

We have been making some experi- 
ments recently among our friends. We 
have a small medicine case with a dozen 
bottles in it. All the bottles look exactly 
alike. Each contains a different well- 
known odor: lemon, coffee, violet, rancid 
butter, others equally familiar. Whenever 
we find a willing victim we take out these 
bottles and let the victim smell each of 
them in turn. He is supposed to tell us 
what each bottle contains. 

Up to date no one has made a perfect 
score. Some people identify the lemon 
bottle as olives, others as mustard or 
vinegar or something still wider of the 
truth. One man said that this bottle was 
“something that I smelt in California, I 
can’t remember just what.” Flower odors 
are usually identified with remembered 
scenes or persons in the past, very seldom 
with the flowers themselves. Violet is often 
identified, rightly enough of course, with 
soap or candy. 

Out of these very simple tests there 
have come, already, two conclusions, 
neither of which, however, is especially 
new. The first is that people differ vastly 
in the sensitiveness of their smell sense. 
One of our small bottles contains a very 
faint smell of sour milk. Some persons 
smell this readily although they do not 
always identify it correctly. Other persons 
cannot smell it at all. To them that bottle 
is absolutely odorless. Their noses are not 
sensitive enough. 
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The second conclusion is that the smell 
sense leads only indirectly to identifica- 
tion of the odor or to any conscious idea 
about it. Most of the smell reactions are 
either completely unconscious or on the 
border between the conscious and the un- 
conscious. Smells work by association, as 
in the example of the man who thought 
that lemons smelt like California, although 
no doubt he had been smelling ordinary 
lemons in his home almost every day. 
His long-ago California association must 
have been especially vivid. It stayed in the 
unconscious mind, to be called up long 
afterward by the unidentified smell mes- 
sage from the little bottle. 


SMELL AND SIGHT 


Smokers are well aware that the full 
savor of a cigar is missed unless one can 
see the smoke. Much the same thing seems 
to be true of all smells. We are accustomed 
to identify objects by their appearance; 
their smells are secondary. Give a woman 
a bunch of violets, and she will bury her 
nose in them with delight. She has not 
the slightest doubt of what they are or 
of what they smell like. Give the same 
woman the little bottle containing the 
self-same odor, and she will sniff un- 
certainly. More than half the time she 
will guess altogether wrongly. One woman 
that we tested said that the violet bottle 
smelled like her box at the opera; which 
was probably true enough, but certainly a 
far less direct association than with the 
familiar bunch of flowers. No real flower, 
seen as well as smelled, would ever be 
identified as an opera box. 

Another interesting experiment is this. 
Take a flower, such as a violet, and remove 
the odor from it. Certain chemicals will do 
this. Then scent the deodorized flower 
with some other odor, for example, with 
that of lilacs. Most people who smell this 
trick flower will identify its odor as violet, 
which is what it looks as though it ought 
to be. They judge by sight, not smell. 
But many of them will sense, obscurely, 
that something is wrong. They say that it 
smells “funny”. Some of them suggest 
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that the flower is old and stale. The un- 
conscious part of our smell-receiver in the 
mind is still on the job and is not entirely 
fooled. It realizes that this particular 
smell message is somehow very wrong. 
But our consciousness, being eye-minded, 
prevails. 

The fact that these mental reactions to 
smells are so largely unconscious does not 
make them negligible. Indeed, it makes 
them still more important. It is reasonably 
certain, for example, that many of the 
causeless depressions and _ irritations 
which nearly everyone experiences in 
certain places and with certain people are 
really due to smells. Our mind receives and 
notes these smells unconsciously. It does 
not like them. But they are not identified 
consciously. We merely acquire a sort of 
vague discomfort which is never traced 
to its source. 

It is quite the same, probably, with 
pleasurable smells. Incense in church is 
not only good ritual, it is good psychology. 
It is no mere accident that the feminine 
toilet takes account of perfumes. The 
Puritan reticence of Victorianism ban- 
ished smells from respectability. Is it not 
time that we began to get them back? 
Why not make an effort to recover the 
pleasures of the sense of smell before 
disuse reduces the human nose to a mere 
element of our architecture? There are 
probably vast realms of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment in smells just as there are in the 
graphic arts and in music. A symphony in 
smells is by no means unthinkable. 

Anyway, we are making many more 
experiments with our little medicine case 
of bottled odors. As time goes on we shall 
be telling you more about the results. 


The Cancer Germ 


The recent British discoveries about the 
germ of cancer are important but not 
quite so superlatively important as some 
of the newspaper optimists would have us 
think. No cure is immediately in sight. It 
is not even entirely certain that the germ 
which has been discovered is really the 
criminal for whom we have been searching. 

The facts about the discovery are really 
quite simple. For several years a large 
percentage of the cancer experts have 
been coming to the conclusion that cancer 
is really a germ disease. It was known that 


the germ, if it existed at all, must be 
extremely elusive; either too small to be 
seen in our microscopes or too transparent 
to be visible. What Dr. Gye and Mr. 
Barnard have done in London is to make 
this germ visible. They used a special 
microscope and a special kind of light 
rays. These light rays are not visible to 
the human eye but they do affect a photo- 
graphic plate. With this outfit it proved 
possible to photograph much smaller ob- 
jects than can be detected by the usual 
technique. The outfit was applied to 
cancer cultures. There was the germ, just 
as expected. It had escaped detection be- 
fore because it is so very tiny. 

Now medicine must go ahead with 
many laborious experiments. A germ has 
been found in cancerous tissue. It must 
be shown, beyond chance of doubt, that 
this germ is really the thing that causes 
the cancer. After that there is the problem 
of how to control the germ. It is a long 
road and not too certain. Maybe it will 
lead to a practical conquest of this dreaded 
scourge; maybe it will not. Hope is justi- 
fied, but there is no probability of an 
immediate cure. 

Meanwhile, the best recource of the 
cancer sufferer is still to radium (where 
this is applicable) or to the surgeon’s 
knife. Most important of all is the matter 
of early diagnosis. If all cancers were 
discovered and treated in their first stages 
there would be many fewer deaths from 
this disease. And finally, it cannot be too 
often repeated that no patented remedy, 
magical nostrum, or electrical treatment 
has ever been found to be of the slightest 
value. 


Poison in Gasoline 


There is still some newspaper discussion 
of the project to use tetra-ethyl-lead in 
gasoline. Presently there will be more. A 
committee appointed by the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service is now studying the whole 
question. 

Tetra-ethyl-lead is a chemical com- 
pound containing metallic lead combined 
with some of the elements of ethyl alcohol, 
which is ordinary grain alcohol. ‘The com- 
pound is soluble in gasoline. It was dis- 
covered some years ago by Mr. Thomas 
Midgely that a small percentage of this 
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lead compound in automobile gasoline 
caused a substantial betterment of the 
combustion of the gasoline in the cyl- 
inders of the engine and made possible, 
therefore, a considerable increase of effi- 
ciency. A corporation, with which are 
associated the General Motors Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and the 
Dupont interests, has been manufacturing 
the tetra-ethyl-lead, adding it to gasoline, 
and marketing the product under the 
name of ethyl gasoline. 

The use of this material has been 
attacked on the ground of danger in the 
handling and manufacture of the tetra- 
ethyl-lead and of the treated gasoline, and 
also on the ground that the metallic lead 
in the gasoline will be discharged as dust 
from the exhaust and may prove danger- 
ous on the streets. All these charges are 
true. The materials are dangerous to 
handle. Most of the lead is discharged as 
dust. Whether this is really dangerous to 
public health depends solely on the 


amount accumulated in the dust of the 
streets. 

On the other hand, it is claimed for the 
ethyl gas that the processes of manufac- 
ture can be adequately safeguarded, that 
the dust discharged on the streets is too 
small in amount to constitute any real 
danger and, more affirmatively, that 
ethyl gasoline will increase engine effi- 
ciency so much that an important fraction 
of our gasoline consumption will be saved. 
This last claim is undoubtedly true, as is 
also the claim that the use of ethyl gaso- 
line will decrease the production of that 
other deadly gas, carbon monoxide, now 
given off by automobile engines. 

Essentially, the matter is one of con- 
flicting arguments. Some public interests 
will be furthered by the use of ethyl 
gasoline. Others will be endangered, 
whether too severely or not is still a ques- 
tion. The public should suspend judgment 
until the Surgeon General’s committee of 
experts has reported. 


A Catechism on Evolution 


Some prevalent questions, answered as a biologist would answer them 


What is evolution? 

Evolution is an explanation of why there 
are so many different kinds of living 
creatures, plants and animals, on earth. 
If the earth were peopled by only one 
kind of creature, for example, by men, 
_ would be no need of the evolutionary 
idea. 


Is there any other explanation for the exist- 
ence of so many different kinds of creatures? 

Only one other has ever been sug- 
gested, namely the theory of special 
creation. This assumes that God created 
individually each one of the millions of 
kinds of creatures, — plants, insects, bac- 
teria, fish, reptiles, higher animals, and 
man. 


How does evolution explain the origin of 
different kinds of creatures? 

By the fact that the progeny of any 
creature usually differ slightly from each 


other and from their parents. In the course 
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of many generations these differences are 
increased. Finally, different kinds of 
creatures are produced. Consider, for 
example, ten wheat seeds from the same 
plant. Sow all of them. The ten plants 
that grow may differ slightly. Some will be 
tall, others short. Some will have hard 
grains, others soft. These differences may 
persist in the next generation. After 
thousands of generations you may have 
developed two or more kinds of plants 
so different that they seem to be entirely 
unlike. 


What is the cause of evolution? 

Paraphrasing the last answer we might 
say that evolution is due to the persistence 
and widening of variations in offspring. 
This means little. It is mere words. Why 
do variations occur? Why do some of 
the variations persist? No one knows. 
The plain truth is that the cause (or, 
as the scientist would say, the mechanism) 
of evolution is unknown. 
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How has evolution been proved? 

Evolution cannot be established by 
logical proof, as one would prove a 
theorem in mathematics. Very few things 
can be proved in this way. Evolution has 
been established in exactly the same way 
in which most things are proved in court, 
by the preponderance of evidence. Many 
thousands of facts, laboriously collected 
by the scientists, fit perfectly into the 
evolutionary interpretation of nature. So 
far no fact has been found which will not 
fit into this interpretation. 


What are the evidences of evolution? 

To state the evidences in full would 
require a library. In summary, they are 
the following: Fossils in the rocks of the 
earth show the gradual development and 
divergence of the different forms of life. 
The classification of all creatures now 
living on earth fits perfectly into the 
evolutionary idea. In a few instances 
changes similar to the changes assumed 
by evolution have been produced ex- 
perimentally and under the eye of man. 
The structures of the bodies of animals 
(including man) display many features, 
such as vestigial organs, explainable only 
on the evolutionary idea. The distribution 
of different kinds of creatures over the 
earth is in accord with the idea of gradual 
evolution during dispersal. There are 
other evidences also. 


Why 1s evolution believed to apply to man? 

Man is an animal, like other animals. 
The similarities between man and other 
animals are much greater than the differ- 
ences. Such differences as exist are in 
degree, not in kind. Even in intelligence, 
the higher animals are strikingly like 
ourselves. Evolution is believed to apply 
to all animals, therefore to man as well. 
There are direct evidences, also. For ex- 
ample, the development of man can be 
traced by several fossil forms. Man’s 
similarity with the apes is evident in 
many bodily and mental features as well 
as in the chemical character of the blood. 


Is man descended from monkeys? 

Not from any living variety of ape or 
monkey. The living apes are cousins of 
man, not ancestors. Their ancestors and 
ours branched off from each other mil- 
lions of years ago. However, the ancient 
creature who was our last joint ancestor 


looked and probably acted a good deal 
like a monkey. If one of those creatures 
were still alive we would call it a monkey. 
In one sense, therefore, man has de- 
scended from a monkey-like creature. 


Is the “missing link” now known? 

There never was any single, definite 
missing link in man’s ancestry. Millions 
of forms, each slightly different from its 
predecessors and from its descendants, 
separate man from his monkey-like an- 
cestors. Some of these forms are known as 
fossils. Enough of them are known to 
make clear the general line of evolution 
which has led to man. Not every link is 
necessary to reconstruct the chain. The 
idea of a chain is not a good simile any- 
way. A rope is a better one. The rope has 
thousands of fibres, all interwoven. If you 
find enough of these fibres you can re- 
construct the rope. That is what has been 
done with the evolution of man. 


What ts “sexual selection”’? 

This is one suggestion concerning the 
cause of evolution. Among ten members 
of one generation, two or three are se- 
lected by some natural factor for survival. 
For example, women may prefer large, 
strong men as husbands. Such men will be 
more likely to marry and have families, 
thus passing on their qualities of size and 
strength to the next generation. Gradually 
the whole race becomes larger and 
stronger. 


What 1s the “survival of the fittest”? 

This is another principle suggested as 
among the causes of evolution. Suppose 
that among one litter of puppies two or 
three could run faster than the others. 
This greater speed would enable them to 
find more food and to escape more easily 
from enemies. The speedy dogs would 
survive and would have offspring. The less 
speedy ones would die. The most fitted, — 
that is, the speediest, — survive. Thus, in 
time, the whole race of dogs might become 
speedier. 


Are sexual selection and the survival of the 
fittest essentials of evolution? 

Not at all. They are merely two sug- 
gestions as to the possible cause of evolu- 
tion. What evolution says is that some- 
how the divergence of creatures into 
different kinds has occured. Thus life has 
developed from very simple creatures into 
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more complex ones. Whether this has oc- 
cured by natural selection (as Darwin 
imagined) or in some other way we do not 
know. 


Does evolution apply to the soul of man? 

No one knows. The soul has not yet 
been brought within the realm of biology. 
There are scientists who believe that it 
can be, that some day we will be able to 
weigh and measure and understand the 
soul. Other scientists believe not. As yet, 
the idea of evolution and the problems of 
the soul do not touch. 


Does evolution destroy the dignity of man? 
Most scientists think not. There is as 
much grandeur and inspiration, they be- 
lieve, in the idea of man as the result and 
crown of millions of years of evolution, as 
in any idea of human origins ever form- 
ulated. Anyway, say the scientists, 
dignity should not be allowed to interfere 
with facts. If evolution is true we must 
accept it, even if it should damage our 
dignity or pride. 
Is evolution contrary to the Bible? 
Unquestionably it is contrary to the 
literal interpretation of the Bible. Many 
of the statements in the first chapters of 
Genesis can be reconciled with what we 
know of evolution only by assuming that 
the text need not be interpreted literally. 
The origin of Eve from Adam’s rib, for 
example, is totally inconsistent with what 
we know of biology. 


Does evolution conflict with religion? 

By no means. Many evolutionists are 
sincerely religious men. Evolution says 
nothing about God except that God does 
not interfere arbitrarily with nature. 
It says, merely, that the origin of living 
creatures, man included, came about by 
bodily change and increased diversity 
from one generation to another. 


Is evolution still going on? 

Most scientists believe that it is. Plants 
and lower animals are probably changing 
all the time into new and different forms. 
The changes are extremely slow, too slow 
for us to observe them in a single human 
lifetime. Man, too, is probably evolving. 
We do not know into what, or even in 
what direction this evolution is going. 
There are some guesses; for example, the 
guess that human society is evolving into 


a rigid caste system like that developed 
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by higher insects such as the ants. This 


may be true or it may not be. Nobody 
knows. 


Do any scientists deny evolution? 

Diligent search has failed to disclose 
even one scientist of recognized standing 
and competence who has any doubt 
whatsoever of the fact that evolution has 
occurred and that man is a part of it. 
Statements have been made recently to 
the effect that this or that scientist was an 
anti-evolutionist. All such that have come 
to our attention have been investigated. 
All have proved false. Either the “scien- 
tist”’ was no scientist or he did not dis- 
believe in evolution. Many scientists 
doubt that we have complete knowledge 
of the cause of evolution. That fact has 
been mis-stated as indicating a doubt in 
the fact of evolution. Of course, it indicates 
nothing of the sort. We know many things 
that are true without knowing why they 
are true, 


How to Learn More About 
Evolution 


You cannot expect to learn all about 
evolution by reading a couple of magazine 
articles, any more than you can master 
the meaning of the Bible by a single read- 
ing of the Book of Genesis. To understand 
anything worth while, from the shoe busi- 
ness to the art of pitching baseball, needs 
study. 

A good way to study the facts about 
evolution is to spend a month or two in 
the collections of any good museum of 
natural history. But this needs more time 
than most busy people can afford to give,— 
therefore the advantage of good books 
that set down the facts and that can be 
read and studied at leisure. 

Fortunately, two such books have just 
come off the press. The best one for be- 
ginners is Evolution for John Doe, written 
by Mr. Henshaw Ward and published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Ward is not a professional scientist. 
It appears, instead, that he is a business 
man and writer who became interested 
in evolution, dug into the subject, and 
thought that someone ought to write 
an evolutionary book which the layman 
would find interesting and would under- 
stand. He has done it. The book has been 
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discussed with, and criticized by, the 
experts of Yale University, than whom 
there are none better in America. The 
reader may feel sure, therefore, that what 
Mr. Ward says is strictly in accord with 
the best information of science. 

One thing that he says is of especial in- 
terest, even to professional scientists. It 
strikes him, Mr. Ward remarks, that one 
of the very best proofs of evolution is the 
prevalent habit of scientists to fight so 
much among themselves about what is 
true. Scientists are in a continual attitude 
of friendly but severe criticism of each 
other’s work and ideas. Of course, this is 
salutary, even necessary. Through such a 
furnace of criticism only the most proba- 
ble truths can come unscathed. The 
theory of evolution has survived this fire. 
Accordingly, says Mr. Ward, the layman 
is entitled to a considerable assurance that 
it is true. This is a new argument, but it 
sounds very much like a good one. 

The other book that the student of evo- 
lution ought to read comes also from the 
atmosphere of Yale University. It is The 
Ways of Life, by Dr. Richard Swann Lull, 
Professor of Paleontology at Yale. It is 
published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York City. Professor Lull is probably the 
greatest living expert on tlie story told by 
fossils and on the applications of this 
story to biological theory. His well- 
known work, Organic Evolution (Macmil- 
lan),isa textbook in numerous professional 
schools and universities. No one in the 
world can speak with greater authority 
than he. 

In his new book he has essayed a non- 
technical presentation of the story of evo- 
lution. Considering the extreme difficulty 
which all specialists find in writing simply 
about their own subjects, Professor Lull 
has achieved a real success. His book is 
fascinating to the expert. It will be equally 
so to anyone who has a little preliminary 
knowledge of the terms and basic ideas of 
biology. 

It is no disparagement of Professor 
Lull’s accomplishment when the present 
reviewer confesses that he believes Mr. 
Ward’s book is a better one to begin on. 
Mr. Ward has a little more definitely the 





layman’s point of view. He explains all the 
hard parts; Professor Lull evidently con- 
siders some of them not hard enough to be 
worth many details. On the other hand, 
Professor Lull gives a much more com- 
plete story of the ancient history of life on 
earth. The clever and predacious trilobite, 
the inventive mud-fish who first learned 
how to live in air, the giant dinosaurs and 
the tiny first mammals scurrying away 
from greater and more powerful creatures; 
these are the personages of a drama which 
he handles with consummate skill. 

The only proper recommendation to the 
inquirer is the advice to read both Ward 
and Lull; for the beginner Ward should 
come first. 

A third recent book on evolution seems 
to this reviewer extremely disappointing. 
Professor J. Arthur Thompson, the dis- 
tinguished British naturalist and writer 
on evolution, came to the United States 
in 1924 to deliver a course of lectures at 
Yale University. These lectures are now 
published in a book, Concerning Evolution, 
by the Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Connecticut. The lectures were intended, 
says Dr. Thompson’s preface, “to show 
how evolutionary science may illumine 
the religious outlook.” 

Perhaps it is that the religious outlook 
needs no illumination from evolution, or 
possibly evolution is not just the right 
illuminant. Or, more probably still, any 
kind of propaganda may be poor material 
for the making of a good expository book. 
In any event the effort seems not quite 
to have come off. Professor Thompson’s 
Science and Religion, a recent publication 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City, comes much nearer what is evi- 
dently his mark of a synthesis of the re- 
ligious and scientific viewpoints. Even 
this is none too convincing. It will prove, 
we believe, too vaguely religious for the 
theologian, especially of fundamentalist 
persuasion. And (to us at least) it fails to 
face with full frankness some of the ques- 
tions which materialistic science is hurling 
at the religious citadel. One example is the 
question whether God ever interferes, or 
can interfere, with the exactness and in- 
variability of the rules of nature. 
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DonaLp Rea Hanson 


Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


When to Buy Bonds 


“The time we buy bonds,” remarked an 
official of a life insurance company, not 
long ago, “Is whenever we the 
money to buy bonds.” 

The statement may seem superfluous. 
Many will remark that that is self-evident. 
None of us can buy bonds unless we have 
the money or the credit. In this case, 
however, a question was put seriously and 
answered seriously. The bond market, like 
the stock market, the grain market, the 
cotton market, or the market for any kind 
of merchandise, is subject to fluctuation. 
If investment of funds is deferred when 
lower bond prices are anticipated, and do 
so result, some saving in the cost of the 
investment is effected and the interest 
return on the money invested is increased. 
If investors, anticipating a rise in bond 
prices, obtain a line of credit at their bank 
with which to buy bonds, this credit being 
in anticipation of funds which will later be 
available for investment; and if the rise in 
bonds materializes, according to expecta- 
tions, then definite savings on the cost of 
the investment result and the interest re- 
turn is so much the larger. 

Obviously this anticipation of future 
prices and guessing as to the trend is 
speculation, pure and simple. There is no 
intention here for discountenancing specu- 
lation. It serves a decidedly useful func- 
tion. It is our purpose rather to scan 
certain phases of the investor’s problem, 
with respect to the investment of money 
in bonds, in order to form some sort of 
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opinion as to whether this speculation as 
to the future of bond prices is necessary or 
advisable. 

Except as to the scale of investment of 
funds the problem of the life insurance 
company is not greatly different from that 
of the individual investor. Most of the 
capital that is amassed to-day represents 
savings from current income of the indi- 
vidual; in the case of the life insurance 
company its investment funds represent 
mainly its savings from premium income, 
less deductions for expenses and mi nturity 
of policies at death. This company, — and 
it is very likely that most companies have 
adopted a similar policy, — found that it 
could not pick the bottom and top of the 
swings of prices in the security market, 
and accordingly adopted the plan of in- 
vesting whenever funds were ee 
selecting at that time the best of the 
opportunities presented in the bond 
market. This policy makes for a fair aver- 
age of prices for securities and a fair 
average yield which, in the long run 
probably produces more satisfactory re- 
sults than would accrue by attempting to 
speculate on the future of prices. It is a 
policy that commends itself to investors. 

To a certain extent the available funds 
for investment in the bond market do 
represent the re-investment of capital. 
Bonds are maturing all the time, or are 
being called. Some investors well versed in 
financial affairs make a practise of buying 
long term bonds after a decline in the bond 
market, and after a substantial advance in 
prices in general or in the price of some 
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Branch Offices 


Make Up Your Mind Today 


to Become Independent 


— You can, through wise investment 


The “insiders” are not the only ones who make money 
in Wall Street now. You, too, can profit by the big 
movements in securities where prices rise and fall 10, 
20, 30 points, for here, ready to serve you, is an organ- 
ization which for 21 years has consistently made money 
for its clients. It offers you now an Investment Service 
that any intelligent man or woman can easily and 
quickly understand and profitably act upon. 


Twenty-one years ago a group of 
business men, who had made a scien- 
tific study of securities and invest- 
ment, found that every big move- 
ment in stocks was indicated by the 
relation of six basic factors to pre- 
vailing conditions. They found that 
these factors, properly balanced and 
compared, showed in advance 
whether the trend would be up or 
down. 


Upon these discoveries they built an 
investment formula—tested it — 
proved it accurate—and then, ex- 
panded it to a service for individuals 
and instjtutions seeking consistent, 
larger—than—average incomes from 
investment. 


Since that time, thousands have 
profited through following Brook- 
mire’s advice. It is definite, clear and 
profitably accurate. The weekly, 
fortnightly and monthly bulletins 
that comprise the Service are intelli- 
gible to people who are not expert in 
the complexities of investment 
They state when to buy and what to 
buy and when to sell 
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In addition, individual consultation 
and other important considerations 
are open to Brookmire clients. 


26% Average Profit 


An actual case recently brought to 
our attention shows a typical experi- 
ence of an individual investor With 
a modest initial capital and no spe- 
cialized investment knowledge this 
investor averaged for nine years 26% 
annual profit—a total net gain of 
700%! Such a record over so long a 
period is proof positive of the value 
such a Service can be to individuals 
with even a moderate capital. 


Let us tell you just what the Brook- 
mire Service is, and does. Take this 
opportunity to find out about the 
method that has already enabled 
others to build comfortable fortunes. 
Don’t delay. The coupon is for your 
convenience. Mail it today and by 


return mail complete information 
will be sent you—free. 
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particular issue shift their holdings into 
short term issues. The reason for this is 
obvious. Short termed issues of good 
quality usually sell close to par; long 
termed issues are ordinarily subject to 
much wider variations in prices and the 
longer the term of the issue the wider 
these fluctuations are likely to be. Accord- 
ingly investment in short termed issues 
when bond prices are high, even though it 
means some temporary sacrifice in yield, 
or interest return, usually offers an 
opportunity for replacement of the long 
termed issues at lower prices, when, as and 
if, the lower prices materialize. Two years 
ago Wall Street was filled with people who 
were seeking only short termed notes. The 
bond market had risen sharply from the 
lows reached in the post-war depression, 
when even Liberty bonds sold at prices 
that would yield 6 per cent, and they felt 
that long termed bonds sold then could be 
bought back later at a discount from the 
prices then prevailing. It is a matter of 
record that prices have advanced since 
then, instead of falling, and it is worth 
noting that many sound judges of invest- 
ment conditions rather incline to the view 
that bond prices in general are more 
likely to advance from current levels 
rather than to decline. 


Loss 1n Bonps Is a Mytu 


Doubtless the confidence of many inves- 
tors in the advisability of investing in 
bonds has been shaken considerably by 
studies which have been made lately 
which have shown that when the purchas- 
ing power of money is taken into consider- 
ation bondholders, instead of gaining any 
advantage in the decade or two from 1900 
to 1920, really lost. The theory is this: An 
investor who bought $100,000 of sound 5 
per cent bonds in 1900 at par received 
$5000 a year in interest. Assuming he held 
the same lot of bonds in 1920 and received 
$5000 a year in interest, his income would 
buy, say, only half as much in commodities 
as it would in 1900. In other words, due to 
the rise in the cost of living meanwhile, the 
value of his income in purchasing power 
had shrunk in half and his living standards 
presumably were correspondingly lowered. 

On the basis of these figures alone the 
argument is unanswerable. Even worse 
than that, the chances are that the market 


value of his bonds probably shrank from 
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$100,000 in 1900 to $75,000 or $80,000 in 
1920, due to the fall in bond prices which 
was particularly severe after the war, but 
which did not necessarily mean that the 
bonds were any the less secure. All this is 
true. Nevertheless, it is a contention 
which does not seem to be strictly correct. 
The great majority of individual bond- 
holders in this country have only been 
bond buyers since 1917. Prior to the 
issuance of the first Liberty loan it was 
estimated that there were fewer than 
250,000 investors in bonds in this country. 
Since then the number has greatly in- 
creased, especially since 1920. Estimates 
have been made that as many as ten 
million people in this country now own 
bonds, a statement that probably is 
under the mark. In other words, the great 
majority of bond buyers in this country 
have only become bond buyers since 1920. 
How have they fared, as to purchasing 
power of their income and market value of 
their investment? Speaking only of the 
average investor and the average bond, 
let us consider briefly two important 
indexes in this connection. Broadly speak- 
ing, commodity prices, which measure 
very accurately the cost of living, have 
declined since 1920, roughly about 30 per 
cent on the average. Moreover, bond 
prices, since 1920 have advanced very 
materially, probably about 30 per cent on 
the average. The investor who bought a 
good 43 per cent bond at 70 in 1920, 
receiving $4500 a year on a $75,000 in- 
vestment, to-day holds bonds worth 
$90,000. Now it is a self-evident fact that 
$4500 to-day will go much further in de- 
fraying ordinary living expenses than it 
would in 1920. It is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that $4500 to-day will purchase 
as much as $5500 or $6000 would in 
1920. 

So far as the great majority of present 
bondholders are concerned, therefore, it 
seems a fair assumption that their interest, 
dollar for dollar, will purchase far more 
than it would when they first invested in 
bonds, and that their bonds are worth 
much more on the average than when 
they first bought them. For the relatively 
few old-time bondholders doubtless pur- 
chasing power and principal have both 
shrunk somewhat, but those who have 
continued to set aside something from in- 
come to purchase bonds each year have 
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a strong Surety Com- 
pany will guarantee 
principal and interest 
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doubtless averaged up very well. Many 
bonds that were outstanding in 1900 have 
been called or matured meanwhile at par 
or better. Funds received from such 
maturities have doubtless been reinvested 
in bonds. The purchasing power has 
doubtless been leveled up. The principal 
of good investments has not been scaled 
down. And where many 33, 4, and 5 per 
cent bonds were marketed in 1900 they 
have been replaced with 6 and 7 per cent 
coupon bonds as they matured. On the 
whole, therefore, this myth about losses 
on investments in bonds appears to have 
been very greatly exaggerated. 


Bonp Prices LikELy To ADVANCE 


Mention has been made previously of 
the opinion of many judges of investment 
conditions to the effect that bond prices 
are more likely to advance than decline. 
With most of the reasons for this point of 
view readers of THe Forum are doubtless 
familiar. The redemption of the national 
debt is rapidly releasing funds for invest- 
ment in other securities. With the heavy 
war-time drain on the capital market 
removed interest rates, which advanced 
greatly because of this demand for capital, 
have begun to decline. Nation-wide pros- 
perity and the growth of thrift have re- 
sulted in millions of bond buyers where 
once there were only thousands. All of 
these factors have tended to stimulate the 
demand for capital for investment with 
the result that interest rates are declining, 
which means, in other words, that prices 
of long termed securities are advancing. 
Investors, then, who follow the practise 
of buying bonds whenever they have 
money available for investment are likely 
to be favored under such conditions. 
There is another factor, however, about 
which relatively little has been said. 

Before the war the Federal income tax 
was unknown. In the early days of the war 
it applied only to the large incomes, but as 
soon as the financial burden of the war 
began to press upon the resources of the 
United States Treasury taxes were in- 
creased and eventually only the very 
smallest incomes were exempted from 
taxation. On large incomes taxes at one 
time exceeded 70 per cent. They have 
since been reduced so that the maximum 
surtax is now only 4o per cent. The atti- 
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tude of the present administration in 
Washington is clearly understood to be in 
favor of a reduction of the surtaxes and, 
from the public utterances of some of the 
leaders of the minority party in Congress, 
it appears that they have sensed the 
popular demand for a reduction in sur- 
taxes and are very likely to out-Mellon 
Mellon. 

Now it is unlikely that the individuals 
of great wealth make up the bulk of our 
bond buyers under present conditions. 
The investments of the great middle 
class and the class known as the “ well-to- 
do” with incomes of $10,000 to $50,000 a 
year make up the bulk of the bond buyers. 
Conditions affecting them are likely to 
have as much or more effect on the bond 
market than conditions affecting those of 
great wealth. At present the maximum 
surtax on an income of $25,000 is about 
123 per cent, that is to say an eighth of 
the last thousand dollars of income. Such 
an investor, in seeking a bond for invest- 
ment will figure that one eighth of the 
income return from that bond must be 
paid in taxes. If he invests in a bond 
yielding 43 per cent he can figure the 
net return to him at about 3.94 per cent. 
This is about the same return an invest- 
ment would return at the peak of the bond 
market in 1900 or 1902. If we assume that 
bond prices move in a great cycle of about 
twenty-five years, and many do assume 
this, then bonds eventually ought to 
rise to a price where they would closely 
approximate the levels of twenty-five 
years ago. The effect of a reduction in 
taxes, therefore, would be to increase the 
return available on bonds. Eventually the 
net return, free of tax, on bonds, ought 
sooner or later to reach the level already 
attained at least once before in the 
country’s history. An historical analogy is 
not a bad precedent and one that might 
profitably be kept in mind. Measured by 
the averages of representative bond prices 
the present level of quotations is about 
where it was in 1917, which was the lowest 
point in many years up to that time. All 
things considered therefore bond prices do 
not appear unduly high at this time. 

Under the circumstances the policy of 
investing in bonds whenever the investor 
has the money available would still seem 
to be the wisest. 
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A New Serial “Begins in ‘November! 


Readers of Tue Forum do not write the Editor, ‘I never read serials, 
why do you have them?”’ But “‘I look for your serials. What is your 
next one?”’ In publishing Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s The Little French 
Girl, — for a year the best- -selling novel in America, and Arthur Hamil- 
ton Gibbs’ s Soundings — now in its sixty-fifth thousand; and in “‘dis- 
covering’’ the gifted young Canadian writer, Pierre Coalfleet, whose 
novel Hare and Tortoise is concluded in this month’s issue, THE Forum 
has consistently maintained a high literary standard. For its new serial 
Tue Forum has looked to an American writer, — and it is with pleasure 
that we announce the appearance, in November, of the first instalment 


of 


CHIMES 
‘Robert Herrick 


It has remained for Robert Herrick, novelist of note and professor for 
thirty years in the University of Chicago, to do for the modern Ameri- 
can College what Sinclair Lewis has done for Main Street. In the long 
line of Mr. Herrick’s successes — Waste, Homely Lilla, Clark's Field, 
The World Decision, and many others, — Chimes, we predict, will take 
its place at the top. It is an amazingly realistic story of university life. 
‘I have felt for a good many years that the academic world is a special 
field in the American social scheme and as such deserves a serious pictur- 
ing in fiction,’’ writes Mr. Herrick. The theme is concerned not with 
the undergraduate life, primarily, but with the conflicts and necessary 
compromises which come into the lives of our university professors, 
caught in the wheels of political and administrative intrigue. As the 
background against which Mr. Herrick has assembled and brilliantly 
etched his group of characters are presented the three phases of univer- 
sity life in America, — the Harper ideal of democratically bringing 
learning to all; the Gary era of Prosperity, Platitude, Endowment, 
Administration; and the present Butler movement to ‘‘sell the umiver- 
sity to the public’. Athletics, fraternities, the ‘ ‘publicity dog’’, the 
“culture group’ all come within the range of the author's inevitable 
irony. 


Dignity and restraint, the subtleties of tragedy and comedy, and keen 
character portrayal are notable elements of Chimes. 
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In six instalments + + + beginning next month 
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Science Notes 


E. E. Free 


The Strangest Star 


Imagine a substance four thousand 
times heavier than lead. A paper weight 
made of this substance would be too heavy 
for a dozen men to lift. It would probably 
go right through the table and on down 
to the basement, as a heavy safe would 
crash through a flimsy house. A rifle 
bullet made of this substance would weigh 
over two hundred pounds. Only the 
strongest men could lift it. 

Fortunately there is no such substance 
on earth. A few years ago scientists would 
have said that no such substance was 
probable anywhere in the universe. This 
is changed now. Not only does such a 
marvelously heavy substance exist, it is 
probable that there is a whole world made 
of it. 

This world is a star, a star long known 
as the faint companion star of Sirius. 
Sirius is the dog star, the brightest fixed 
star in the sky. It rises about one o’clock 
these October mornings, well down in the 
eastern sky, below the familiar belt and 
sword of Orion. The Sirius that we see is 
really the brighter of two companion stars. 
Sirius is a double star. Long ago astrono- 
mers discovered this fact and computed 
as accurately as they could the orbits in 
which the companion stars revolve, and 
the weights, sizes, and other characteris- 
tics of the two. The weight of the heavy 
star came out very high, so tremendously 
high in proportion to the star’s size that 
the astromomers refused to believe their 
own figures. It was ridiculous, they said, 
to imagine the existence of matter thou- 
sands of times denser than lead. The cal- 
culations must be wrong. 

There the matter rested until last year. 
Professor Eddington, the distinguished 
astronomer of Cambridge University, 
then suggested that perhaps these ridicu- 
lous calculations were right after all. 
Atomic theory indicated, he urged, a bare 
possibility that extremely dense matter 
like this might be real; not on earth, of 
course, but under some conditions of 
temperature and pressure which were at 
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least conceivable in the stars. Now our 
own Mount Wilson Observatory, in Cal- 
ifornia, has tested this suggestion. Edding- 
ton was right. The matter of this strange 
star, the companion of the brilliant dog 
star, really is many hundreds of times 
denser than any kind of matter yet found 
or produced on earth. 

In reporting these Mount Wilson tests, 
Dr. Walter S. Adams, Director of that 
Observatory, points out that they provide, 
also, a new test of the Einstein theory. It 
is one of the conclusions of this theory that 
light is affected by gravity. One of the 
three tests proposed for the theory was 
the shift of the position of certain red 
lines in the spectrum of sunlight, due to 
the fact that the light rays forming these 
lines had started from the surface of the 
sun where gravity is much stronger than 
on earth. On the tremendously heavy star 
of the Sirius system this shift ought to be, 
theoretically, some thirty times greater. 
Gravity is so much more intense. 

To measure this shift of the spectrum 
lines in light from the tiny star was diff- 
cult, but it was accomplished. The ex- 
pected greater shift was found. So we now 
have good evidence not only for the essen- 
tial correctness of the Einstein theory, but 
also for the reality of a star so heavy that 
if the average substance of it were made 
into silver dollars they would weigh 
nearly three hundred earthly pounds 
apiece. 


Water-Drop Wonders 


The secret of the tremendous density of 
this star-twin of Sirius is an atomic secret. 
Something has happened, Dr. Eddington 
and Dr. Adams believe, to the atoms of 
matter in the star. These atoms crowd 
closer together. Matter becomes more con- 
densed. Whether we shall ever be able to 
duplicate this condensation here on earth 
and thus manufacture for earthly wars a 
supply of two-hundred-pound rifle bullets 
is very doubtful. Only very limited ranges 
of pressure and temperature are attainable 
on earth. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


But concerning the natures and habits 
of atoms our knowledge grows rapidly. 
Professor William D. Harkins, of Chicago 
University, has just announced, for ex- 
ample, some new facts about the way in 
which the atoms behave in water. You 
remember the familiar formula, H2O, one 
of the few things that everyone brings 
away from a college course in chemistry. 
This formula means that water consists of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of 
oxygen, chemically attached to each 
other. 

The three of them make a relatively per- 
manent, if not a happy, family. Chemistry 
has no objection to the triangle. 

Professor Harkins has been studying 
salt water. He finds that the very outer- 
most layer of it, — the surface, for exam- 
ple, of a drop of sea water, — is not salty 
at all. It is pure water. Inside the drop a 
lot of salt atoms may be drifting around 
among the atomic groups of H2O, attend- 
ing, we may suppose, to whatever business 
chances to concern them. None of these 
salt atoms can get to the surface for a 
breath of air. That surface is preémpted 
by the water families. Shoulder to 
shoulder, they form a continuous, un- 
varied layer, as unbreakable as the famous 
British Square. 

Professor Harkins has been able to cal- 
culate, even, the sizes of these atomic 
warriors and the thickness of the protec- 
tive layer which they build around each 
tiniest water drop. It is about thirty 
billionths of a centimeter. Imagine an 
ordinary raindrop afflicted somehow with 
elephantiasis, so that it grows larger and 
larger; as large as an orange, as large as a 
balloon, as large, finally, as Mount Ever- 
est, the highest mountain on earth. 
Imagine, too, that all the tiny atoms in 
the raindrop keep swelling too, in the 
same proportion. 

When this enlargement is complete 
each of the water molecules in the swollen 
raindrop will be just about the size of the 
little black dot which forms the period at 
the end of this sentence. If you want to 
know how many atomic water families it 
takes to form the layer of water on the 
surface of a drop of salt water, you can 
calculate the number of little pencil dots 
the size of a Forum period which it would 
be possible to make on the sides of Mount 
Everest. 
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The Yardstick of Science 


Inconceivably tiny as these dimensions 
seem to us when judged by ordinary 
standards, the physicists are coming to 
handle and to measure them with an 
accuracy far greater than you can meas- 
ure cloth with a yardstick. The funda- 
mental standard of length for the whole 
world is, in fact, not so very much longer 
than the diameter of one of the tiny atoms 
in water. 

For ordinary purposes the standard 
yardstick of the world is a certain plati- 
num bar carefully kept under lock and key 
at the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, near Paris. There is a du- 
plicate of this bar in Washington, another 
in London, another in Tokyo, and so on. 
Every accurate yardstick and foot rule and 
other measuring device in the whole civi- 
lized world has been compared with that 
standard bar in Paris or with some rule 
deriving its authority, through a chain of 
successive comparisons, from that single 
standard bar. 

But even this did not satisfy the 
scientists. Each of these standard bars 
changes a little in length from time to 
time. It is conceivable that one of them 
might change suddenly by a millionth of a 
millimeter or so. The fundamental stand- 
ard bar might even be lost or destroyed by 
fire or broken in a riot. Science must have 
a standard of length less subject to such 
vicissitudes. And so, a number of years 
ago, science adopted as its fundamental 
standard the length of one wave of the 
light given out by the glowing vapor of 
metallic cadmium. 

This standard, undoubtedly the most 
fundamental of all the standards used in 
modern science and industry, has just 
been re-defined by the International 
Astronomical Congress, sitting at Cam- 
bridge, England. It equals, the delegates 
decided, 6438.4696 Angstrém Units, which 
is about one forty-thousandth of an inch. 

It is significant of the vast limits of 
large and small to which the measure- 
ments of science have now been extended 
that this same astronomical congress 
listened to reports indicating that the 
most distant visible objects in the heavens 
may be more than 250,000 light-years 
away from the earth. Light travels 
186,326 miles a second. Yet so far off are 
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these objects in the depths of space that 
the light rays now being seen by our 
astronomers started on their j journey, we 
believe, while the earth was still gripped in 
the ice of the glacial period and while men 
were still half-frozen savages skulking in 
their smoke-dimmed caves. 


Next Year’s Weather 


The light rays which survive so long a 
passage through space until they hit this 
tiny dust mote that we call our earth are 
extremely feeble, so feeble that they in- 
terest no one except the astromomers. 
But the light rays from a nearer star, our 
own sun, interest everybody. The sun’s 
rays keep everything on earth alive. 
Even the rain and the clouds and the wind 
are creatures of sunlight and of sunheat. 
If there were no solar energy to warm the 
air and to evaporate the water of the sea 
there would be no such thing as weather. 

All this is commonplace, but one new 
application of it is not commonplace at 
all. Indeed, if it works out as successfully 
as its advocates hope, it will prove one of 
the greatest practical services ever sup- 
plied by science to mankind. It is no less 
than the prediction of terrestrial weather 
months, perhaps years, in advance. 

The intensity of the solar energy that 
reaches the earth each minute is called by 
scientists the solar constant. It represents, 
in reality, the energy income of the earth. 
On it the winds must move, the water 
must rise to form the rain clouds, the 
green plants must manufacture the food- 
stuffs that feed all living things. For more 
than twenty years Dr. C. C. Abbot of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, 
has been measuring the exact value of 
this solar constant. He finds that it is not 
really “constant” at all. The earth is 
not paid a uniform salary of solar energy, 
the same every week. On the contrary, the 
earth’s wages may vary considerably from 
month to month and from day to day. The 
values for successive weeks may be as 
much as two or three per cent apart. This 
applies, of course, to the energy received 
by the whole earth, outside the cloud 
layer. It is quite independent of local 
differences in visible sunlight, due to 
storms or to haze. 

Seven years ago Mr. H. H. Clayton, a 
meteorologist then living in Argentina, 


began to compare these week-by-week 

variations of the solar energy with the sub- 
sequent vagaries of the weather. During 
the past year he has made the same com- 
parisons for the United States. He finds 
considerable correspondences. The corre- 
spondences are not simple. Our weather 
depends on the circulation of the atmos- 
phere, not directly on the sunlight. Vari- 
ations of sun energy affect the weather 
complexly and indirectly. Nevertheless 
Mr. Clayton finds that both air pressures 
and air temperatures do respond, after a 
few days, to the alterations in the solar 
rays. He believes it possible to work out 
methods of forecasting the weather a week 
or two weeks in advance. These methods 
are not yet perfect. They are a reasonable 
hope for the future, not a present accom- 
plishment. 

More important still is the further 
hope, — which both Dr. Abbot and Mr. 
Clayton imply very cautiously indeed, — 
of predicting the weather for years ahead 
instead of for months. Our weekly dole of 
solar energy has long-time variations as 
well as short-time ones. The records show, 
for example, that in 1922 the average 
weekly wage of sunheat fell off more than 
two per cent and remained low for over 
two years. It is now back again to normal. 

This long period of solar hard times 
must have had effects on earth weather. 
Possibly the recorded abnormalities of 
ocean currents, of European weather, and 
of North American storm paths during the 
past year are related, somehow, to this 
energy deficiency. We cannot unravel 
these things yet. It seems quite possible, 
however, that they can be unraveled by 
sufficient work, that we can discover rules 
by which a weekly record of this year’s 
sunheat will enable us to guess more or 
less accurately the average temperature, 
the rainfall, and the other weather aspects 
which will prevail next year. 


The Threat of Ice 


The discovery of these variations in the 
heat which we get from the sun has raised 
the interesting question whether such 
variations in the past, perhaps on a larger 
scale, may not have been responsible for 
the Great Ice Age which buried all of 
northern Europe and part of North Amer- 
ica under a glacial blanket some scores of 
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thousands of years ago. Geologists have 
decided that the Ice Age was periodic; 
that the ice sheet advanced and retreated 
several times before its final departure. 
It is not even certain, indeed, that its 
last retreat was final. It may be coming 
back again. General Smuts suggested this 
at the recent meeting of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and was definite enough, even, to 
date the coming freeze about 10,000 years 
in the future. 

The General is a statesman, not a 
scientist. He is more certain than most 
scientists would dare to be. Nevertheless, 
the ice may come back. If it does, humani- 
ty will have some serious problems to face. 
The changes may improve South Africa, 
and that, doubtless, was what interested 
the General. For North America another 
ice advance would spell disaster. 

The fact that the advances and retreats 
of the ice were cyclic makes us suspect the 
sun. Long continued deficiencies of sun- 
heat, like that which existed from 1922 to 
1925, might easily bring back the ice. No 
one knows what causes these deficiencies. 
It is quite probable that corresponding 
excesses occur from time to time, and no 
one knows what causes them either. 

These are problems for the solar astrono- 
mers, who, to do them justice, were already 
at work in this field even before the varia- 
tions in the solar constant were discovered. 
One result of their work is our knowledge 
that sunspots wax and wane in average 
number, following a cycle of about eleven 
years. Possibly there are other and longer 
cycles also. 

Sunspots are visible indications of gigan- 
tic disturbances in the white-hot atmos- 
phere of the sun. In a sense they are solar 
storms, although vastly more violent than 
terrestrial ones. Just how these solar storms 
affect the output of sunheat is still uncer- 
tain, but certainly a relation of some sort 
exists. Our sun is a variable star, like 
numerous others which astronomers have 
found to wax and wane with time. The 
present-day variations are evidently slight 
but greater ones may have occurred in the 
past. Possibly they will return. If they do 
the ice age may return with them. 

If the ice age is to come back it will 
probably be the astronomers who will fore- 
cast it for us, not the geologists or the 
weather men. 
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The Shenandoah 


As these paragraphs are written the 
catastrophe to the Shenandoah is so recent 
that its causes and lessons are far from 
certain. There is one matter, however, 
which needs more attention than it is 
receiving. This is the possible danger and 
disadvantage of using helium. 

Two gases are commonly used for 
filling airships; hydrogen and_ helium. 
Hydrogen is cheap and very light. It is, 
in fact, the lightest substance known on 
earth. Helium is scarce and very expen- 
sive. It is significantly less light than 
hydrogen. But helium is non-inflammable. 
Hydrogen, on the contrary, is intensely 
inflammable. 

It is now being said that helium saved 
the lives of the Shenandoah’s survivors, 
since the wreck did not catch fire. Prob- 
ably this is true. Had the ship held 
hydrogen instead, it is probable that she 
would have burned. Possibly she would 
have ignited in the air. 

But that does not prove that helium is 
necessary to safety. Far from it. Had the 
Shenandoah been filled with hydrogen 
instead of helium it is at least possible 
that she would not have been wrecked at 
all; that all of her crew, including her 
supremely well-trained and valuable com- 
mander, would be still alive. 

Far from saving the Shenandoah, it is at 
least conceivable that it was helium which 
wrecked her. 

A ship filled with hydrogen has more 
buoyancy and is more easily handled than 
the same ship filled with helium. She can 
carry more ballast, to be dropped in 
emergencies. She can rise faster and 
higher and can stay longer in the air. 
Also, hydrogen is cheap. There is no 
reluctance to waste it if the ship must be 
brought down quickly. With the precious 
helium, however, a commander will wait 
for an obvious emergency before he will 
waste gas and take the chance of a court 
martial for bad judgment. Perhaps he will 
wait too long. 

It is not certain that the greater lift and 
better manoeuvring power provided by 
hydrogen would have saved the Shenan- 
doah, but it is possible. Experiments with 
helium should continue. The final de- 
cision is with experience and the experts. 
But let us stop praising helium too much. 
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The Smith Theory 


When the story of the bull market of 


1924-25 is finally written from the de- 
tached and unbiased standpoint of the 
historian surely a chapter should be de- 
voted to the remarkable change in stock 
matket philosophy which has occurred in 
this period with respect to common stocks 
for long term investments. For years in- 
vestment bankers have proceeded on the 
theory that common stocks represented 
opportunities for speculation solely; as 
investments they were out of the ques- 
tion. Substantially the attitude was that 
of all forms of investment in business 
enterprise only first mortgage bonds de- 
served to be ranked as investments. In the 
past year or two this view has come to be 
regarded as extreme; in the minds of many 
shrewd observers of financial affairs it 
should be subject to modification. 

Since Ikdgar Lawrence Smith published 
his treatise on Common Stocks as Long 
Term Investments the new philosophy has 
gained its largest following, but whether 
Smith was the originator of this theory or 
not may be opened to question. At least 
the development of the new school in 
investment theory has been most pro- 
nounced since this work was printed 
year ago. It is well to summarize his 
study. Briefly, by a series of tests cover- 
ing various periods since the Civil War, 
Smith demonstrated that practically ran- 
dom purchases, at given times, of broadly 
diversified stocks, when held for a period 
of twenty years or so, almost invariably 
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resulted in greater safety of the principal 
invested at the end of that period than if 
investment had been made in bonds, and 
usually with enhancement of the principal 
sum and a larger return in dividends than 
was obtainable in interest from bonds. 
Secondly, he found that while a rise in the 
cost of living tended to depreciate the 
purchasing power of interest received from 
fixed interest bearing obligations, the value 
of stocks and the dividend paid thereon 
tended to increase as the purchasing power 
of the dollar diminished. 

This theory has had many interesting 
results of a financial nature. It has oper- 
ated to heighten the confidence of many 
investors in the common stocks of Ameri- 
can industries and to encourage the pur- 
chase of stocks for permanent investment. 
It has had a tendency to discourage to 
some extent the belief-that the only success- 
ful method of speculation is to purchase 
stocks in the inevitable periods of de- 
pression and to sell them when prices 
have been advanced in bull markets. It 
has had a tendency to increase the number 
of investors interested in the permanent 
future of various corporate enterprises, 
even if it has not eliminated speculators 
for the temporary trend or the cyclical 
movements of prices. Beyond doubt it has 
greatly stimulated the growth of the in- 
vestment trust movement in this country, 
organizations which broadly diversify their 
funds in common stocks, issuing their own 
stocks to investors. 

That stock market depressions will 
occur in the future is admitted by the ad- 
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herents of this theory, but they insist 
that so long as the industry is sound, so 
long as no changes occur in the condition 
of the industry as a whole or in the charac- 
ter of the management and earning power 
of the individual corporation, a stock 
should be held. But the backbone of this 
argument is that stocks must be diversi- 
fied. It assumes that however prudent the 
investor may be in observing these chang- 
ing conditions there is an element of 
human fallibility, and by distributing 
one’s investments over several industries 
and over many different stocks the risk of 
loss in one investment will be offset by the 
probability of gain in another. 

This theory of the supremacy of common 
stocks over bonds for long term invest- 
ment presupposes that there will always be 
a gradual secular growth in the volume of 
business in this country; that the large and 
successful corporations will grow larger 
and more successful. The record of this 
country and its industries in the past has 
been such as to confirm this opinion. The 
investor is in much the same position as 
the captain on a transatlantic liner who 
was asked by a fair feminine traveler: 
“Will this wind ever stop blowing?” He 
replied, “I don’t know, miss; but it always 
has.” 

Those proponents of the common stock 
investment theory maintain further that 
the best business brains of the country are 
working for their best interest. They 
pertinently ask, for instance, are the 
chairman of the board of directors, 
the directors and the executive off- 
cers of such a corporation as the Gen- 
eral Electric Company or the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company work- 
ing for the best interests of the common 
stockholders or are they keeping in mind 
primarily the interests of the bondholders 
of these corporations? The stockholder is 
a part owner with them in the corporation; 
the bondholder is a creditor. Now the 
stockholder cannot realize dividends on 
his investment nor is there a reasonable 
chance of appreciation in the value of the 
principal of his investment unless the 
principal and interest of the bonds are met 
when due. But when misfortune overtakes 
an enterprise, as was the case in the fail- 
ure of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad this year, both bondholders 
and stockholders assumed a certain pro- 
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portion of loss, varying widely in accord- 
ance with the degree of security attached 
to each individual issue of the roads. 
Holders of equipment trusts and prior 
lien bonds of this railroad will doubtless 
sustain no loss, but holders of junior bonds 
were not so fortunate, while stockholders 
faced a substantial assessment. The point 
often stressed in this connection is, there- 
fore, that the bonds as well as the stocks 
in an unsuccessful corporation are subject 
to depreciation; whereas investment in 
stocks offers the chance of appreciation if 
the company is successful but investment 
in bonds offers no such opportunity for 
sharing in the prosperity ensuing. 

Finally the adherents of the stock in- 
vestment school hold that theirinvestment 
is immune to the varying fluctuations in 
the value of money, that is to say, in its 
purchasing power. Briefly their point here 
is that where an investment of $100,000 in 
good bonds before the war returned, say, 
$5000 a year in interest, the purchasing 
power of that $5000 a year is only about 
60 per cent of what it was before the war. 
In the case of stocks, assuming a corpora- 
tion of fair average success, it is held that 
the rise in prices — the inflation — which 
is part and parcel of the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar results 
in enhancing the value of the plant of 
the corporation, making the stockholders’ 
equity more valuable; that the rise in 
commodity prices involves an expansion 
in gross sales; that although expenses rise 
earnings tend to advance in proportion; 
and that finally dividend returns on stocks 
are larger on the increased gross business 
even if the percentage of profit per dollar 
of sales does not increase. This has proved 
to be the case in so many corporations 
during the period of war and post-war 
rise in prices that it requires no further 
examination or elucidation here. 

However, whether prices will continue 
to rise in the post-war period is open to 
question. Some good judges believe that 
prices for the next two or three decades 
will tend to decline, pointing to the his- 
torical analogy after the Napoleonic and 
Civil Wars. In this event the tendency 
would be to enhance the purchasing power 
of interest received from bonds and would 
be tantamount to an increase in value of 
bonds, but it would not necessarily vitiate 
the argument of the common stock pro- 
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ponents. Asa matter of fact Smith proved, 
by his “laboratory tests”’, that investment 
in common stocks after the Civil War re- 
sulted in surprisingly favorable results for 
stockholders as compared with bondhold- 
ers, notwithstanding that the period cov- 
ered in this test was one of very substan- 
tial post-war deflation. 

As this is written, stocks in general 
have advanced materially in one of the 
greatest bull movements in history. It 
would require confidence almost to the 
point of temerity in the correctness of this 
common stock theory of investment to 
embark on such a programme now. Would 
the common stock school hold that an in- 
vestor should liquidate investments in 
good bonds to invest in common stocks, 
even stocks of quality generally conceded 
to be the most conservative? Would they 
stand by their guns to the point of recom- 
mending investment of the funds of a 
widow or orphan, the group of investors 
requiring the highest degree of safety in a 
security? If the record of common stocks 
has been so strong would the backers of 
this theory recommend that the laws 
governing the investment of trust funds be 
modified? Would they broaden the scope 
of investments of savings banks and in- 
surance companies to include common 
stocks? Would this be in the interest of the 
public? 


Tue Time Factor 1n INVESTMENT 


These are extreme cases. They assume 
that an investor is suddenly projected into 
the financial world with a large supply of 
cash seeking investment. This is often the 
case, as for instance when insurance funds 
are paid to a widow, or when a business 
man sells out his business, or when real 
estate holdings are finally converted into 
cash. In such cases the time element is a 
great factor in the success or failure of an 
investment in common stocks. If the 
investor appears on the scene during a 
panic on the stock exchange he is likely to 
do very well in stocks. But if he comes into 
the market with his entire fortune at the 
peak of a bull movement he faces every 
prospect of seeing some, if not all, of his 
securities depreciate very sharply in value. 
Possibly he may see some of them omit or 
reduce their dividend payments and he 
may see some disappear altogether. 

In 1920, for instance, Sears Roebuck & 
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Company’s common stock was regarded 
as one of the best of the industrial common 
stock investments. None will dispute the 
assertion that it enjoys an excellent man- 
agement; yet the investor who bought the 
stock at 243 in 1920 would have seen his 
security worth only $54 a share less than 
two years later and he would have had to 
wait for dividends on his investment until 
late in 1924. The original judgment and 
confidence of the investor in the manage- 
ment has been vindicated by subsequent 
events. The company weathered the most 
trying financial storm in its history and 
restored dividend payments, and the mar- 
ket value of the stock has since risen to 
a point not far from the 1920 high. Take 
Studebaker for instance: Although regard- 
ed as a highly speculative stock it has a 
dividend record that many a conservative 
stock lacks. The company never has passed 
a dividend since payments were initiated 
in 1915; it has only reduced its dividend 
once, and that was when the plants were 
patriotically turned over to the Govern- 
ment during the war for special war work. 
Notwithstanding its good dividend record 
the purchaser who came into the market 
at the peak of any of the bull markets in 
recent years has been forced to stand ¢ 

considerable depreciation in his iaidiaee: 
To go to the other extreme: One of the 
highest grade common stock investments, 
in the opinion of many shrewd judges of 
conditions, is Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe common. In 1909 this stock sold at 
125% and paid dividends of $6 a share an- 
nually. The purchaser at that time would 
have had to wait fifteen years before he 
would see a profit on his investment, a 
period during which his confidence might 
have become sadly shaken, not in the 
management, not in the industry, but be- 
cause of the political attacks launched 
against the railroads in general during 
that period and because of lack of in- 
telligent regulation of railroad affairs at 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the war, when ad- 
vances in rates were sorely needed to 
overcome rising expenses. In each of these 
cases investment in common stocks was 
unquestionably relatively safe, but in 
every — the investment would have 
sustained a severe depreciation in value 
unless it "ebasseent to have been made at 
panic prices. In one case dividends were 
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omitted for a period of years; in another 
dividends were reduced temporarily; and 
in the third dividends were never reduced, 
but conditions existed which might have 
prompted the disposal of the security at a 
substantial loss. 

Probably this detailed illustration is 
already familiar to most investors, but it 
is necessary as demonstrating the im- 
practicability of common stocks for in- 
vestment by certain classes of investors. 
It is doubtful whether even a broad diver- 
sification of investments purchased at the 
height of the bull market of 1919-20 would 
have secured continuity of dividends; and 
it is certain that depreciation of the in- 
vestment would have followed during the 
bear market that ensued later. Where a 
widow or an orphan is absolutely depend- 
ent on the income from the principal at 
risk, such an investment, made at such a 
time, would have been little short of 
disastrous. Even though it had worked out 
all right when the sun of prosperity broke 
through the clouds some years later there 
is the grave danger that confidence might 
have been shaken, sales made at a great 
loss, investments transferred from the 
stocks declining to others that might de- 
cline still more, all of which are contingen- 
cies beyond the limits of prudence for 
these and other similar classes of investors. 


INVESTING AT STEADY INTERVALS 

We have considered what happens when 
an investment is made en bloc at the peak 
of price movements such as obtained this 
year. Were investments in common stocks 
to be made at steady intervals much of 
this element of speculation in attempting 
to obtain satisfactory prices for securities 
might be eliminated. In the September 
number of Tue Forum it was stated in 
these columns that the time for invest- 
ment in bonds is, obviously, whenever you 
happen to have the money. Assuming 
that investments of small sums were to be 
made in stocks at steady intervals, say 
every month, in the long run common 
stock investments might, and probably 
would, work out much more satisfactorily 
than in bonds, as Edgar Lawrence Smith 
has demonstrated. By sucha method of pro- 
cedure the cost would be averaged down to 
a reasonable figure, and the chances of ap- 
preciation eventually would be so much 
the more improved. 





Common Stocks For CERTAIN 
Investors ONLY 


By this time it must be evident that 
because of the time element in making an 
investment common stocks cannot meet 
the requirements of certain classes of in- 
vestors, even though it be admitted that 
in the long run they should prove more 
profitable than bonds both with respect 
to dividends and principal. But there are 
other classes of investors who would 
be distinctly benefited by purchases of 
common stocks: obviously, those who can 
afford to assume the risks, to whom the 
income from their investments does not 
mean the bread and butter of existence, 
who are provided for either from interest 
on bonds or from salaried occupations. For 
the active young business man common 
stocks offer many advantages. But for the 
business man approaching the time when 
retirement is anticipated with pleasure 
after a life of diligent employment the sit- 
uation is not materially different from that 
of the widow or orphan. The situation of 
the woman in business does not differ from 
that of the young business man, but for 
the elderly business woman bonds offer a 
degree of security which it would be folly 
to ignore. 

This discussion of common stocks for 
investment, very obviously, does not deal 
with purchases on margin or stocks pur- 
chased with the assistance of bank credit 
directly. The risks in this procedure are so 
great as to warrant no discussion or ex- 
planation here. Credit of this sort in the 
hands of the banker or the executive con- 
trolling an industry is a valuable assistant 
in the accumulation of a fortune; in the 
hands of the novice, of the outsider, it is 
as dangerous to fool with as a buzz-saw. 

Common stocks as a media for invest- 
ment have been greatly strengthened in 
the public estimation by the theory devel- 
oped by Smith. That a diversified list will 
often as not work out in the long run as 
advantageously for the investor as an in- 
vestment of the same sum in bonds is a 
reasonable hypothesis. But it should be 
borne in mind that investment in common 
stocks is not always the soundest invest- 
ment policy since so much depends on the 
time when that investment is made. And 
it is equally true that investment in com- 
mon stocks does not meet the require- 
ments of all investors. 
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IN a city called Maiden’s Delight lived a king named 
Immortal-Power. He had three sons who were supreme 
blockheads, so he summoned a wise Brahman and said, 
“Holy Sir, as a favor to me you must make these princes 
incomparable masters of the art of intelligent living.’ 
So this Brahman, over two thousand years ago, some- 
where in the Vale of Kashmir, told the boys a series of 
tales that are among the great stories of all time. 


The Panchatantra 


which means ‘“‘five books’’ in Sanskrit, has now for the 
first time been completely translated into English, by 
Arthur W. Ryder, in a desire to retell these stories as they 
were first told in India. Here is a collection that rivals the 
“Arabian Nights’’ of Haroun al Raschid. $4 


Gold’s Gloom 


is asmaller volume than The Panchatantra in which a num- 
ber of representative tales have been gathered together in 
a particularly attractive binding. It is a handsome collec- 
tion of some of the most captivating stories in the world. 
$2 
NTEREST in the Far East today is, however, not con- 
fined solely to its folklore. Travelers who know Japan, 
China, and India are bringing us a realization of what 1s 
happening across the globe. What they report is not al- 
ways what we expect to hear. 


Oriental Interpretations of the 
Far-Eastern Problem 

P. W. Kuo 

Occidental Interpretations of 


the Far-Eastern Problem 


By H. G. W. Woopueap and H. K. Norton 
$2.00 Each 
ND likewise, for our own social scheme of things 
How are politics and modern society to work to- 
gether? Readers of the books described above will want 


New Aspects of Politics 
By Cuartes E. Merriam 
2.50 


Things Seen and Heard 


By Epcar J. Goopspeep 


By Count Micuimasa Soyesuima and Dr. 


N excursion of the distinguished translator of the 
“American New Testament” into the realm of the 
personal essay. Mr. Goodspeed writes with charm and 
distinction of style of such things as ‘The Life of Adven- 
ture,"’ ““The Week-Ender,”’ “The Spirits of our Sires,”’ 
and ‘Persons and Things.” $2 
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How Big is 
YOUR World? 


(Why not add a NEW Continent?) 


Our little United States is only one-nineteenth of the world. 
Add all America; add Europe; add Africa; add Australia 
—and you still have only two-thirds of the world. Add 
Asia —- and you have it ALL! 


One-third of the whole world! What do you know of 
Asia? 


Celebes, Colombo, Hamandan, Binh, Babuyan, Baru- 
kansk, Goa—frontiers from flamboyant tropics to 
Arctic snows — so scattered in so vast a territory that 
one might bounce the United States on it like a rubber 
ball and never touch one of them. 


Learn about these fascinating lands of Asia through 


ASIA Magazine. 
Abd el-Krim, the George Washington of Northern Africa who 


fights Spain and France together, is neither savage nor fanatic 
but a keen capable man. (See “‘ My Meeting with Abd el-Krim” 
in ASIA for October.) 

Rama VI, the young King of Siam, was educated at Oxford and is 
a distinguished Shakespeare scholar. (See ‘“*Siamese Spires” in 
ASIA for October with an 8-page special insert of strange scenes 
from this land of contrasts.) 

“Scented in coconut oil, wonderful in full grown youth; his body 
glows. . . . She places a wreath of red hibiscus-flowers on his 
dark hair.” (See ‘Serpents in Eden,” Flaherty’s visit to the South 
Seas.) 

Major-General Harbord tells why the countries of Asia have 
forbidden Radio as if it were the plague. (In October ASIA.) 
The Communist Party aims to wipe out the appalling illiteracy 
in Russia. Stanley High’s article in ASIA tells you just how they 
are succ eeding. 

Do you know what all the trouble in China is about? ASIA 
enlightens you. 

You will read every word of Jane Alden’s experiences in seeking 
light among the great religious leaders of India. (‘‘Jndia’s ‘Soul 


Power’”’ in October ASIA.) 


Latest news from the Roy Chapman Andrews Expedition into 


Mongolia. 


Here are India, Russia, China, Siam, Samoa, Morocco — 
all in October ASIA. Here are Romance, Adventure, 
History, Sc ciology, Science, Art — all in Oct »ber ASI \. 
And all authoritative and intimate studies in a new field, 
making you acquainted little by little with go2,000,009 
people — the forces of the future. History brews while 
civilization simmers. 


ASIA, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
zt me look at ASIA. Send the new October number | 
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Asta: Mother of the world — mingling, in 
fascinating contrast, the childlike ingenuousness 
of savagery with the sophistication of an aged 
civilization. 900,000,000 of the world’s most in- 
teresting people make the field of Asta Magazine. 


ASIA Magazine is Adventure; ASIA is 
Intimate Visiting with significant people; 
ASIA is Exploration of startling corners 
of the earth; ASIA is Romance; ASIA is 
Achievement, colossal as unknown; ASIA 
is Vision; ASIA is Culture; ASIA is Mys- 
tery; ASIA is Knowledge — new and 
astonishing. 


The best informed people have ASIA all 
year around. It will be worth anyone’s 
while to look over at least one copy. The 
October number will be sent you without 
charge or obligation. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Look at ASIA before you subscribe. It has perhaps 


the most important list of readers of any magazine of 
its size in America. If you wouldn’t enjoy ASIA, we 
are not anxious at all to induce you to accept it. 


Simply fill out the coupon and mail. It will probably 
bring a very interesting new viewpoint. 
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Samuel Hubbard 


Science Notes 
E. E. Free 


Mysterious Art 


Last year in the northwestern corner of 
Arizona a scientific expedition headed by 
Mr. Samuel Hubbard, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, found some remarkable rock pic- 
tures supposedly made by prehistoric man. 
One of these pictures happened to look 
much like a dinosaur, one of the long- 
extinct reptiles which geologists have re- 
constructed from fossil bones. The group 
of pictographs found by Mr. Hubbard’s 
party have been nicknamed the “dinosaur 
pictures” 

Whether the picture that is called 
dinosaur was really intended by the artist 
to represent that animal is by no means 
certain. Mr. Hubbard thinks that it was. 
Possibly he is right. But the acceptance of 
this view will do grave violence to the 
beliefs and theories of many estimable 
scientists. The last dinosaur is supposed 
to have died more than ten million years 
ago, — long before any man-like creature, 
even the most completely missing of the 
“missing links”, can be thought of as 
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alive and able to scrape pictures on rocks. 
It is more probable, most of the experts 
believe, that the famous dinosaur picture 
either was not intended for a dinosaur or 
is quite recent and was copied out of some 
stray geologic book by a present-day In- 
dian who felt urged to express himself in 
that fashion. Only further study of the 
finds will determine the truth. Possibly 
not even that will do so with full assurance. 

Mr. Hubbard’s photographs of his finds 
disclose, however, some items even more 
interesting than the supposed dinosaur. 
One of these is reproduced on this page. 
These animals look like the ibex, an ante- 
lope-like creature which lives in Asia 
but is not known, even in fossil form, in 
America. If these really are ibex, where 
did the ancient artist see them? Has our 
Pacific Coast experienced some _pre- 
Columbian visit from Asiatics, like the 
ancient vist of Lief Ericson to our Atlantic 
Coast? This is by no means impossible. 
Early settlers in California relate a story 
of the finding, years ago, of a complete 
Chinese junk, buried in the gold gravels 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


of the Sacramento River a little inland 
from San Francisco. 

Rock pictures much like those discov- 
ered by Mr. Hubbard are known to occur 
in many places in the west and southwest. 
They have always been ascribed to the 
present-day Indians, which is no doubt 
quite correct for the majority of the 
examples. But possibly some of them are 
more ancient and more interesting. The 
paintings on the walls of gorges and caves 
in Spain and France were neglected for 
years. Now archeologists are reading much 
prehistory from them. Possibly we are neg- 
lecting a similar asset in the United States. 

Tue Forum thinks it worth while to 
examine this possibility a little. We want 
news of any rock paintings, carvings, or 
drawings, presumably prehistoric, which 
are known to anyone anywhere in the 
country. Many localities are recorded in 
the scientific books. There must be hun- 
dreds of others known only to individuals. 
If you know of any the science editor of 
Tue Forum will be grateful for a word 
from you with a brief description of the 
graphs and exact instructions for finding 
them. A photograph will be better still. 


The Moon and Life 


Whether or not there were ancient 
Asiatic visits to the shores of North 
America, there is one fact in Indian folk- 
lore that needs explanation. This is the 
legend of the Fair God, the magic creature 
who came long ago from over the seas 
and taught the Mexican, the Maya, 
and the Indian what they knew of the 
useful arts of life. This legend is ubiquitous 
in America. It is not fully satisfying to 
call it merely a myth about the sun. 
Most myths have some real event at their 
core,— as Fessenden says “the only 
myth is that there are myths”. Perhaps 
there is some fact of ancient foreign 
comers underlying the story of gods who 
came from overseas. 

Another ancient “myth” of mankind 
begins, too, to raise its head in the most 
unmythical precincts of science. This is 
the millennium-old belief in some special 
effect of the moon on life. There are still 
farmers in Virginia and Carolina who 
plant their crops religiously according to 
the phases of the moon. “Rank super- 
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stition”’, says the dogmatist. Perhaps that 
is right. Science has always believed so. 
To believe in the effects of the moon was 
lunacy. 

But perhaps not. About four years ago 
sober scientists, not in the least lunatic, 
began to discover that certain living crea- 
tures, notably some kinds of seaweed and 
some species of ocean-dwelling worms, 
possessed a distinct lunar periodicity. 
They fruited or bred or came to the sur- 
face or did other quite definite things in 
exact correspondence with the phases of 
the moon. It seemed almost as though 
they had an almanac. Now there has 
come to light another fact that seems likely 
to explain this one. 

It has been found that the kind of light 
called polarized light is more effective in 
certain of the chemical processes of life 
than is ordinary light. All light consists, 
you remember, of vibrations in the ether. 
In ordinary light these vibrations are 
mixed up at random, like a thousand 
interlacing ripples on a choppy sea. 
Polarized light, on the other hand, con- 
sists of vibrations all in one plane, like 
the regular up-and-down vibrations of 
water particles swung by a regular suc- 
cession of simple waves. Such polarized 
light can be produced in the laboratory, 
and scientists have studied its physical 
properties quite thoroughly. 

The biologic properties of such light 
seem peculiar. For example, it stimulates 
certain kinds of plant growth. Probably 
it has other special effects, some of which 
are now under active investigation. Where 
the moon comes into this is that moon- 
light is partly polarized. It is composed of 
just these peculiar, one-plane rays which 
scientists now find peculiar in their 
actions on living matter. Possibly moon- 
light really does have a different effect on 
plants and animals than does sunlight 
diminished to the same intensity. This 
would explain the apparent moon-knowl- 
edge of the sea worms and the sea weeds. 
It would restore another ancient legend 
of mankind to an honored place among 
the truths of observation. 


Next Year’s Eclipse 


Whatever the moon may do to our 
radishes, it will certainly perform, next 
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front of the sun. The great public spectacle 
of last January will not be repeated, for 
the total eclipse of next year is to be visible 
only in the Indian Ocean and its border- 
lands. Many savages will doubtless be 
scared into reformation, but scientists will 
be at a disadvantage. 

The eclipse occurs on January 14, 1926. 
It begins, very early in the morning of 
that day, in the mountains of Eastern 
Africa, north of Lake Victoria. Crossing 
the coastline not far from Mombassa, 
the path of totality sweeps across the 
Indian Ocean in a great arc, concave 
northward. Some of the islands of the 
Seychelles group will see the eclipse as 
total at about 8:30 A. M., local time. In 
mid-afternoon the eclipse reaches the 
island of Sumatra and crosses it in a 
broad path of darkness nearly a hundred 
miles wide. Borneo also gets a touch of 
it, and the eclipse ends, almost at sundown, 
in the ocean northeast of the great island 
of Mindanao, the southernmost of the 
Philippine group. 

Several scientific expeditions will be 
stationed in Sumatra, including, so far 
as now announced, two American ones; 
one from the Naval Observatory, the 
other headed by Professor John J. Miller 
of Swarthmore. Astronomers of other 
countries will observe the show in Sumatra 
or from other islands. Photographs will 
be made. If the gods who rule over the 
weather grant us clear skies, we shall 
learn more, doubtless, about the mysteri- 
ous corona which surrounds the sun, and 
which man can see only during those few 
brief minutes each century while the sun 
is in total eclipse. 

The determination of the tiny variations 
in the moon’s motion, which was made so 
successfully at the eclipse of last January, 
will not so easily be possible this time. 
There are not so many people to do the 
observing. This, however, is something 
in which anyone who expects to be in or 
near the Indian Ocean in January can be 
of real help. Observations of the exact 
time of the eclipse and of the number of 
seconds of totality, made anywhere in 
this region, will be of great interest to 
science. Even outside the path of totality, 
there are some useful things which a per- 
son without astronomic training can do. 


If you or your friends expect to be 
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January, its scheduled appearance in 


anywhere in that part of the world on 
January 14, 1926, write the science editor 
of THe Forum and tell us as exactly as 
possible where you expect to be. We will 
gladly send you full details of just what to 
look for and to report. 


Our Weather Tests 


Another project in which our readers 
are helping us, — and also, we hope, the 
progress of science, — is that of determin- 
ing the effect of the weather on the feelings 
and health of mankind. Following the 
announcement of this effort in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE Forum, we have had 
many registrations from readers who are 
willing to help. All these collaborators 
have had word from us. By the time these 
lines are read the work will probably be 
well under way. 

To study the results with us we have 
enlisted the aid of a committee of dis- 
tinguished scientific men. They are Dr. 
George Draper, well-known physician of 
New York City; Dr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, professor at Yale University and 
international authority on climate; Mr. 
James H. Scarr, in charge of the New York 
City office of the United States Weather 
Bureau and one of the foremost Ameci- 
can meterologists; Dr. Frederick Adams 
Woods, special lecturer at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a distin- 
guished investigator both in biology and 
in history. 

As results accumulate we will announce 
them in these columns. Meanwhile, we 
have room for some more observers, 
especially in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. All that the observer has to 
do is to write down each day just how he 
feels. We supply blanks. If you are willing 
to help and have not yet told us so, look 
up the announcement in the September, 
1925, Forum (page 390) and let us know. 


Reviving the Doodlebug 


The effects of the 
however obscure, are 
real and important. Another mysterious 
“emanation” or “influence” which has 
been revived lately cannot be so highly 
recommended. This is the famous process 
of finding mines or water or buried treas- 
ure or what not by the inexplicable move- 
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ments of an ordinary willow wand held 
in the hands of a so-called “sensitive” or 
“expert”. The folk name for this ancient 
process of magic is “dowsing”. Irreverent 
moderns call it the “‘doodlebug”’. 

By one name or another it is once more 
abroad in the land. Oil is being located by 
it in New Jersey, the only difficulty being 
that, as yet, the oil is invisible. Gold has 
been found by it in the southwest, but 
is yet to be dug for and mined. Water 
has been located successfully in Connecti- 
cut, the only logical difficulty being that 
everybody knew that water was there 
anyway, so the famous bug staged no 
great triumph. Like so many other forms 
of modern quackery, the doodlebugging 
experts have borrowed many words from 
recent physical discoveries. Electrons and 
waves and vibrations are glibly given 
the most astonishing competence. 

It would be unnecessary to point out 
the foolishness of all this were it not for 
some recent scientific work which is 
quite real and important and which is 


already becoming confused in the public 
mind with the doodlebug magic. This 
real work deals with the locating of ore 
deposits by electrical and gravitational 
measurements. The methods are difficult, 
little understood, and still extremely un- 
certain. Geologists believe them to be 
capable of perfection and to be potentially 
very valuable. This is probably true. 
Certainly these new ways of prospecting 
our earth’s concealed treasures should be 
encouraged. 

But that project we can leave, with 
entire safety, to the geologists and mining 
engineers whose business it is. These men 
are not asleep. They will perfect the new 
ore detectors and will use them, perhaps, 
to find for us vast new stores of useful 
ores. Meanwhile these new methods are 
worse than useless in the hands of anyone 
not fully expert in the whole field of 
mining geology. Beware of inexperienced 
and untrained inventors with mysterious 
boxes or rods or instruments the success 
of which they guarantee. 


Helium or Hydrogen? 


Dr. R. B. Moore, distinguished chemist and helium expert, objects to the opinions of 
the Science Editor, as published last month. We are glad to present Dr. Moore’s views 


“In your last issue there was a short 
article concerning the Shenandoah disaster 
with which I am sorry that I cannot agree. 
There are a number of misstatements in 
this article, and it ison these misstatements 
that Dr. Free has mainly based his sug- 
gestion that hydrogen might be safer than 
helium in an airship. 

“In the second paragraph he states 
‘Hydrogen is cheap and very light. . . 
Helium is scarce and very expensive. It is 
significantly less light than hydrogen.’ A 
hydrogen-filled airship has about a twenty- 
five per cent greater ‘useful’ lift than the 
same ship filled with helium. This is ac- 
knowledged by everyone who knows any- 
thing about the subject. 

“The statement that hydrogen is cheap 
and that helium is scarce and very expen- 
sive gives an entirely erroneous impression 
of the facts. To start with, helium is not 
scarce. The writer knows of one gas field in 
the United States in which there is enough 
helium-bearing natural gas to fill two hun- 
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the air for four or five years. All that is re- 
quired is the money to build the necessary 
plants, pipe lines, etc., and to take care of 
other technical details. There are many 
other gas fields in this country which, al- 
though not so large, add tremendously to 
our natural resources in helium, and which 
no other country in the world possesses. 
“As regards cheapness, it is quite true 
that helium costs to-day more than hy- 
drogen, but there is not the difference that 
would be expected from the statement in 
Dr. Free’s article. Hydrogen for aeronau- 
tical purposes usually costs around fifteen 
dollars a thousand cubic feet, although 
sometimes it costs as high as twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. Helium in the present 
government plant is costing around sev- 
enty dollars a thousand cubic feet, with- 
out amortization. There is every reason to 
believe that this price will be cut within a 
year or two to thirty dollars or less. As 
additional plants could be built for a much 
smaller figure than the present plant, it 
can readily be seen that it is quite possible 
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Whence came the moving 
power of his eloquence? 


Deep-toned, musical, powerful 
— Daniel Webster’s voice rings 
out from the pages of history — ' 
a potent force in the moulding ' 
of our country’s destiny. What 
was the inspiration for the great 
dignity, cadence and balance of 
his speech — his telling choice of 
words? 


HE great orator’s own explanation follows: ‘‘ From 
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the Scriptures.” 
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urably to your understanding and 
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to get helium down within a reasonable 
distance of hydrogen in cost. In addition, 
helium can be repurified for a few dollars a 
thousand cubic feet. This cannot be done 
with hydrogen and, therefore, the actual 
cost of helium given above really should 
be considerably reduced. 

“Dr. Free states that a ship filled with 
hydrogen can be more easily handled than 
one filled with helium. Commander Lans- 
downe told me exactly the opposite, and 
we discussed the reasons for the fact that 
a helium filled ship can be more easily 
steered. Helium is heavier than hydro- 
gen, therefore the centre of gravity of 
the ship is raised. Dr. Free states that a 
commander would be much less likely to 
valve helium in an emergency than he 
would hydrogen. If such a condition arose 
helium would be blamed for a lack of com- 
mon-sense or judgment on the part of the 
commander. In the case of the Shenandoah 
the evidence shows very conclusively that 
helium was valved for at least five minutes 
before the crash came. An airship always 
carries enough ballast and gasoline, both 
of which can be dumped if necessary, to 
allow all the manoeuvring power that 
could be required under any condition in a 
quick ascent, no matter what the gas 
used. This is particularly true since the 
water recovery system has been installed. 

“I know it is quite true that some aero- 
nautical men claim that hydrogen is safe 
enough for ordinary flying purposes. This 
is particularly true of the Germans who 
do not possess helium, and yet I see from 
the newspapers that Dr. Eckener has re- 
cently obtained a patent for the use of a 
double bag, one part containing helium 
and the other part hydrogen, the helium 
compartment being below to protect the 
hydrogen compartment from the exhaust 
from the engines. It is interesting to note 
that this idea was discussed in Washing- 
ton more than three years ago. 

“The survivors of the Shenandoah 
disaster owe their lives to the helium 
which was used in the ship. It is easy to 
speculate what might have happened un- 
der different circumstances, but the facts 
speak for themselves, and I am quite sure 
that the families of these men and their 
friends feel that the saving of their lives has 
justified the additional expenditure that 
has been required in the use of helium.” 


R. B. Moore. 
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Bank Stocks as Investments 


Enterprising real estate operators used 
to attract the attention of the public by 
inserting a catch-phrase to the effect: “As 
you live upon this earth, why not own a 
piece of it?” Investors might adopt a 
similar policy with advantage by reason- 
ing to themselves: “As I do business with 
this bank, why not own an interest in it?” 

Bank stocks, as investments, are prob- 
ably entitled to the highest rating for 
security of principal and continuity of 
dividends of any class of stocks, but in- 
vestors as a rule are not familiar with them. 
Very few bank stocks are listed on the 
leading stock exchanges of the country, 
and when they are transactions are so 
rare that very little general interest is 
aroused in them. For the most part bank 
stocks are closely held or are bought with 
the idea of holding for permanent invest- 
ment, and there is no speculative business 
in these issues on the organized exchanges. 
Nevertheless the stocks of banks of most 
of the leading cities do enjoy a good mar- 
ket, but that market is mainly “over the 
counter” of investment dealers or special- 
ists. In many of the large cities quotations 
for bank stocks are published from time to 
time in the newspapers and reflect the rise 
and fall in the investment markets much 
as the stock exchange records the rise and 
fall of the speculative tides. But the rec- 
ord of stocks of banks of the large indus- 
trial cities, the leading commercial cen- 
tres, or the big financial centres has been 
one, mostly, of rise in the market, and 
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comparatively little fall. It is this feature 
that commends bank stocks to many 
discriminating investors. 

Unlike industrial or railroad corpora- 
tions, bank stocks are rarely offered to the 
public for subscription. In their initial 
stages of organization the new banks are 
usually backed by a few of the influential 
business men of a community. As addi- 
tional funds are needed for expansion, they 
do not come before the public with an ap- 
peal to subscribe to bonds or stock, as an 
industrial or railroad corporation does. 
Normally a bank stock sells well above 
par, and there is no difficulty in raising 
fresh capital when it is needed by offering 
it to their own stockholders at par or bet- 
ter. So long as the issuing price is under 
the book value or the market value the 
right to subscribe to the new issue is of 
very tangible value. The lack of a listed 
market, then, and the comparative pri- 
vacy surrounding a_ bank’s financing, 
has resulted in a surprising lack of famil- 
iarity on the part of the public with bank 
stocks. 

Bank stocks in general have a splendid 
record to commend them to investors, 
particularly those of banks in the leading 
financial and commercial centres. In 
smaller communities, reports of failures 
are published from time to time which 
may not appear to substantiate this 
statement. But there is considerable dif- 
ference between the investment calibre of 
the stock of a bank in a large city and that 
in a small rural community dependent on 
a single industry for the bulk of its busi- 






































































BANK STOCKS 


As Ideal Investments 


Shares of banking institutions should form a part of every investment 
list. Few securities offer such attractive inducements for the safe invest- 
ment of funds. 


Years ago shares of banks and trust companies were held for the most part 
by those close to the respective institutions and were considered out of 
reach of the average investor. Today, however, because of increased 
capitalizations (through stock dividends and subscription rights) and the 

distribution of large estate holdings it has become possible for the average 

investor to participate in the earnings of our leading national and state 

banking institutions. 


Shareholders of national and state banks are reasonably assured of safety 
of principal, a fair return on the capital invested, the strong possibility 
of appreciation in value, ready marketability and the additional safeguard 
of national or state supervision of banking institutions. 


We shall be pleased to answer inquiries in regard to the purchase, sale or 
exchange of the shares of any Bank or Trust Company. 


Investment Suggestions 
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Bank of the Manhattan Co. Bank of New York & Trust Co. 
Chase National Bank Central Union Trust Co. 
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Hanover National Bank Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co. ! 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank New York Trust Co. } 
Natioral Bank of Commerce Peoples Trust Co. } 
National City Bank Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
National Park Bank United States Trust Co. 

Seaboard National Bank United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 
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American Surety Co. Lawyers Westchester Mtge. & Title 

Bond & Mortgage Guarantee National Surety Co. 

Home Title Insurance N. Y. Title & Mortgage Co. q 
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Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co. U. S. Title Guaranty Co. 
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How to Protect 
Your Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 
The Financial Article that appears 
in the November issue of Harper’s 
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investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 
profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored. 
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ness. The collapse of the wheat market in 
1921 created a serious crisis among the 
banks of the northwest, but to their credit 
it should be observed that those banks 
which were members of the Federal Re- 
serve System fared relatively well under 
the circumstances. The banks of a large 
city, however, are able to secure a broader 
diversification of their loans. As a rule 
they are not bound up with a single in- 
dustry. Since the organization of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1914 there has 
been no big bank failure in any of the 
leading cities, a record which not only 
speaks well for the close supervision over 
the banks that is exercised by the system, 
but a record which undoubtedly stands 
mainly because the banks of the older and 
best established cities have diversified 
their loans among a number of different 
industries and types of commercial or- 
ganizations. 


Banks AS OLD AS THE NATION 


In most forms of corporation investment 
there is a certain ebb and flow of pros- 
perity due to the changes wrought by 
time. The canal stocks which were re- 
garded as the highest grade of investment 
stocks of our forefathers a hundred years 
ago disappeared one by one as the rail- 
roads spread their network of lines 
throughout the country. The coming of 
the automobile killed the boom in the 
bicycle manufacturing industry and cre- 
ated grave problems for wagon builders 
and other allied industries which de- 
pend on the horse for motive power. But 
scan the records of American business 
back to the earliest days of the republic, 
and you will find banks in operation then 
whose names are not only household 
words to-day, but which have grown and 
mellowed as the years have passed and in 
many instances stand as the leaders in 
twentieth century business on a twentieth 
century scale. The National Bank of 
North America in Philadelphia was or- 
ganized in 1781, before Cornwallis had 
surrendered at Yorktown. The National 
Union Bank of Boston was organized in 
1792, when the young republic was 
struggling with an inflation problem not 
more difficult than that with which the 
banks of Germany have been contending 
since the war. The National City Bank of 
New York opened its doors for the first 














time in 1812, when traders in Wall Street 
were doing business under a spreading 
buttonwood tree and five years before the 
exchange was dignified to the point of 
doing business under a roof of its own. 
Time and scientific progress have changed 
many industries meanwhile, but neither 
time nor inventive ingenuity of man has 
ever devised a substitute for money or 
credit, and that is the basis of banking. 

Everyone is familiar with the deposit 
system of banking and the manner in 
which banks make their profit. If a bank 
has $10,000,000 of deposits, on which it is 
paying an average of 2 per cent per annum, 
and is lending this money to customers at 
an average of 4 per cent it is making a 
gross profit of $200,000 a year on its de- 
posits. Assume that its stockholders have 
subscribed $1,000,000 to capital and 
$500,000 to surplus, it has $1,500,000 of 
additional funds in its employ on which it 
is earning an average of 4 per cent or a 
total gross income of $260,000 a year. In 
general the probable profits that a bank 
can realize on its stock can be roughly 
measured by applying this computation 
to the known quantities of deposits, cap- 
ital, and surplus. But the banks of to-day 
perform many more functions than this, 
many of which are as profitable as lending 
money to customers. In thé large cities 
they usually earn a moderate profit on 
handling collections for out of town debt- 
ors, renting of safe deposit vaults, or deal- 
ing in foreign exchange or letters of credit. 
They perform many services of value to 
the public, some of which are not prof- 
itable. They constitute great reference 
libraries on finance and credit, taxes and 
wills. Trust companies have always en- 
joyed the privilege of acting as adminis- 
trators, guardians, and trustees of estates, 
and under the Federal Reserve Act na- 
tional banks may act as trustees under 
the mortgage of corporations. Moreover 
in many of the leading cities prominent 
banks have established either directly or 
through a subsidiary corporation an in- 
vestment banking business, from which it 
is evident that substantial profits have 
accrued. 


BANK PRoFITs ARE STABLE 


Despite the multiplicity of duties that 
the modern bank is called upon to per- 
form, the main vocation is the same as it 
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was a century ago, namely that of deposit 
banking. A common assumption is that 
the profits of a bank vary, accordingly, 
in direct proportion with the interest 
rates on loans. It is a question, however, 
whether this is an accurate measure of 
the fluctuations in bank profits. When in- 
terest rates advance it is a common prac- 
tise in New York, at least, for the banks 
to increase the rate of interest paid on 
their deposits to a certain extent. Further- 
more, periods of stiff money rates are 
usually periods of depression in industry. 
Temporarily there is a heavy demand for 
credit at rates satisfactory to the banker, 
but at the same time there is also a tend- 
ency for loans to become extended. This 
reduction in the turnover of loans is not 
desirable from the bankers’ standpoint, 
and with the small proportion of loans 
that are defaulted in every depression, as 
customers become insolvent, a certain 
amount of loss of interest or principal or 
both must usually be provided for. Due to 
the broad diversification of the loans of 
large city banks among various classes of 
industry, however, it is the rare exception 
when a bank’s credits become frozen in 
this manner, or when a large proportion 
of losses ensue. In general a bank, like any 
other industry, is most prosperous when 
its customers are most prosperous. In a 
period of reasonable fair average interest 
rates, such as have prevailed for most of 
this year, the velocity of turnover of such 
loans is rapid. The demand is substantial. 
The losses are at a minimum, and as a rule 
bank earnings are substantial. Unfortu- 
nately banks in this country do not pub- 
lish earnings statements as they do com- 
monly in England, and relatively little is 
known as to the fluctuation in bank earn- 
ings from year to year, but in general it 
may fairly be assumed that year in and 
year out a bank’s profits do not fluctuate 
very materially, certainly not in propor- 
tion with that of the average business, and 
that in general a bank is most prosperous 
when business conditions are good. 

Most investors who are not familiar 
with bank stocks as a medium for invest- 
ment, however, raise the objection that 
prices quoted for these issues are “high”. 
Some feel that they do not care to assume 
the double liability that is attached to 
most bank stocks in this country. Others 


desire the broader market that prevails 
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for listed securities, at the risk, perhaps, 
of wider fluctuations in values. 

With respect to the objection that 
prices are “high”, or another way of say- 
ing that the income yield from bank 
stocks is low, it should be noted that not 
all securities that are low priced are bar- 
gains. Usually a low yield is an indication 
of the high regard in which investors hold 
that particular class of security. But in the 
case of a bank stock, bought with the idea 
of permanency of investment, it is well to 
note that the broad trend in banking in 
this country has been in the direction of 
expansion, growth of deposits, and conse- 
quently increase in earning power and 
dividends. In most instances this has 
meant that, while the initial cost of the in- 
vestment is such that a low income yield 
is attained for the first few years, even- 
tually through increased dividends and 
the exercise of rights to subscribe to new 
stock from time to time the yield is very 
satisfactory. It should be stated here that 
in some States bank stocks are the only 
stocks which are deemed legal for invest- 
ment by savings banks. This alone is an 
indication of the high degree of security 
with which the framers of such laws re- 
garded bank stocks. Apart from this is the 
record of yield obtained by some savings 
banks which have held bank stocks for a 
long period of years, which now report 
yields of as much as 25 to 30 per cent per 
annum on their original investments. It 
should not be inferred from this that any 
bank stock bought at any time offers the 
same possibilities for enhanced yield, but 
the illustration is given as showing what 
has occurred in some cases over a period of 
perhaps several decades. 

As to the objection of double liability: 
perhaps an explanation is needed. Unlike 
other corporation securities, the investor 
in most bank stocks not only risks the 
principal invested but an amount equal to 
the par value per share as well. That is to 
say, the purchaser of a bank stock at $300 
a share, of par value $100, can be called 
upon under the law, in the event of failure 
of that bank, to put up $100 a share more 
for additional protection to depositors. In 
small country banks, and in some in- 
stances in small banks of large cities which 
have represented a mushroom growth, or 
represented the ambition of a few inex- 
perienced men to engage in the banking 
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business or some other reasons, this 
double liability has been a real contin- 
gency with which to reckon. But in the 
leading banking institutions it is a contin- 
gency so remote that it is practically never 
operative. Records show that in the last 
twenty years there have been only three 
national bank failures in New York, and 
in none of these instances was an assess- 
ment levied on account of stock liability. 
The strict supervision now exercised by 
the Federal Reserve System over its mem- 
bers has greatly increased the stability of 
the banks themselves and has minimized 
the danger of failure materially. 

So far as lack of marketability is con- 
cerned, the question here is solely one 
for the individual investor to decide. 
Where a security is purchased with a view 
to more or less permanency of investment, 
marketability is a consideration for which 
it is perhaps not wise to pay dearly. 
Nevertheless, in the case of most of the 
better known big city banks, specialists in 
bank stocks usually are able to quote a 
market with a spread of not more than 
five to ten points between bid and asked 
prices. For stocks selling $300 to $500 a 
share or more this is really a spread of not 
more than one to three per cent in value. 


HicuH DivipENps FRoM Bank Stocks 


Illustrating the way in which invest- 
ment in the stocks of banks that have been 
conspicuously successful in their com- 
munity has worked out to the advantage 
of stockholders are the cases of the First 
National Bank of New York and the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. As re- 
cently as 1919 shares of the First National 
Bank of New York could have been 
bought at $1000 each. To some the price 
may have seemed high. What has tran- 
spired since indicates that it was excep- 
tionally low. In that year dividends of 50 
per cent, or $50 a share, were paid. By 
1923 payments had increased to $60 a 


share. Early this year the dividend rate 
was increased again so that now dividends 
are being paid at the rate of $100 a share 
per annum. On the original purchase price 
the yield is now Io per cent per annum. 
Meanwhile the price of the stock has been 
eagerly sought by investors and has since 
sold at $2900 a share, nearly three times 
the price six years ago. 

Similarly stock of the National City 
Bank of New York could have been 
bought at $450 a share in 1919. At that 
time dividends of $12.40 a share were 
being paid annually, or a direct return of 
only 22 per cent on the investment. 
Suppose five shares were bought at that 
price. In 1920 stockholders were given the 
right to subscribe to 60 per cent of their 
holdings at $125 a share, and again in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, they were given the right to 
subscribe to 25 per cent of their holdings 
at $200 a share. The five shares meanwhile 
have increased to ten shares for an ad- 
ditional outlay of $775 to the original in- 
vestment of $2250, a total cost of $3025. 
This year the stock will pay $20 a share in 
dividends, or $200 on the investment, the 
yield having been increased by the is- 
suance of new stock at a price under the 
market to 6.6 per cent. Meanwhile the 
stock has sold above $490 a share, or an 
appreciation of very nearly 50 per cent on 
the original investment. 

To be sure these are striking cases, but 
in almost every large city of the country a 
somewhat similar story could be told. 
Many banks in this period have merely 
stood still, but the progressive banks 
which have grown, which have expanded 
their deposits, and which have widened 
their field of service in the community, 
can usually point to some similar expan- 
sion in the value of their stocks and in 
their dividend distributions. This is the 
type of bank whose stock should offer an 
attractive opportunity for the investor 
to-day. 
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HE most gallant, most picturesque and most daring 
of the early explorers of America is brought back to 
life in this brilliant historical romance by the author of 


“The Seats of the Mighty.” 


THE WIND 


ANONY MoUs 
A* the sweep and drama of the western 


plains are in this powerful novel — the 
story of Letty Mason who faced alone the 
rawness and rigors of pioneer Texas. $2.00 


EAST OF EDEN 
By Lynn Monrross 


HE eternal conflict between soil and city 

rages in this significant novel. Here, 

in terms of courageous, aspiring human 

beings, is the drama of the present day 
farmer’s struggle with the financial forces, 

$2.00 


THE KENWORTHYS 
By MarcaretT WILson 


Author of “The Able McLaughlins” 
GAIN Margaret Wilson has written a 
A splendid novel, full of real people. 
“With this book she goes definitely into the 
short list of authentic American novelists,” 
writes the New York Evening Post. $2.00 


WIVES 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


EVEN fascinating close-ups of the wives 
of famous and infamous Americans: Mrs, 
Benedict Arnold, Theodosia Burr, Mrs. Jef- 
ferson Davis, Mrs. Benjamin F. Butler, 
Dolly Madison, Mrs. James G. Blaine, and 
Mrs, Abraham Lincoln, $3.50 


$2.00 


THE 
ARISTOCRATIC 
WEST 

By KATHARINE FULLERTON 
GEROULD 


HIS is a delightful interpretation of the 

far West — its customs and manners and 
the spirit of its people — written by one of 
the most discerning observers of American 
life. Mrs, Gerould, while handling her sub- 
ject without gloves, is yet fundamentally 
sympathetic with the West; and _ her 
chapters on California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Reno, Salt Lake City, New Mexico and the 
West as a whole, combining as they do sharp 
criticism with enthusiastic praise, are not 
only entertaining and provocative, but alive 
with original thought. $3.50 


DANAE 


By MARIANNE Gauss 


ERE is a thoroughly modern romance 
with a thoroughly modern heroine. 
Danae Moxey, standing firmly on her own 
feet, honest with herself and with the 
world, is a woman of today, a vital and 
sympathetic figure. Her love story is all 
the more moving for the intelligence she 
brings to her problems and the unswerving 

tenacity by which she overcomes them. 
$2.00 
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That gold can be made out of quicksilver in this type of quartz tube is the claim of a German 
scientist. American investigators repeated the experiment, but obtained no gold. 


Science Notes 
E. E. FREE 


Gold-Making Fails 


In every language there are a few words 
which wear a fringe of magic. Ancient 
words they are, most of them; words that 
have their roots far back in the dim be- 
ginnings of mankind. Blood is one of them, 
and home and iron and murder and death. 
Write one of these words across your door 
and each passer-by will stop to wonder 
what lies inside. Set these words at the top 
of a newspaper column and everyone will 
pause to read it. 

Another of these words is gold, one of 
the most potent of them all. And so, when 
Professor Miethe announced in Germany 
last year that he had made gold artificially 
out of a baser metal the whole world took 
the trouble to listen and to watch. For 
four hundred years the clan of alchemists, 
toiling away in their smoky, fire-lit cellars, 
had striven for this great end. This was 
what the long-sought philosopher’s stone 





was believed to do; to turn dross and 
stone and common metals into the glitter- 
ing glory that has stood for so long as the 
symbol of men’s dearest desires. And now, 
at last, the trick was turned. Gold had 
been made, Professor Miethe said, by 
applying electric forces to quicksilver i in- 
side a tube of quartz. 

But it seems, now, that it was not made 
after all. The philosopher’s talisman has 
escaped. When Professor Miethe’s results 
were first announced, the “Scientific 
American,” old and famous magazine of 
New York City, arranged with Professor 
Sheldon of the Department of Physics of 
Washington Square College of New York 
University to repeat this important ex- 
periment. Assisted by another physicist, 
Mr. Roger Estey, Professor Sheldon has 
done so. Liquid quicksilver, inside a tube 
of fused quartz, was acted on by electric 
forces, in exactly the way which Professor 
Miethe described for his own experiments. 
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No gold was produced. Repeated tests led 
to the same result. 

Meanwhile, colleagues of halloniie 
Miethe in Germany interested themselves 
in the matter. Tests of the materials used 
and of the methods of chemical analysis 
employed have convinced these German 
chemists that Professor Miethe did not 
produce any gold in his famous experi- 
ment. The gold which was found had been 
there, they believe, all the time. It was a 
natural impurity in the quicksilver used, 
an impurity which Professor Miethe’s 
methods of purification did not entirely 
remove. 

There is no suspicion of intent to de- 
ceive. Professor Miethe merely made a 
mistake, as so many thousands of earnest 
and industrious chemists and alchemists 
have done before him. Years ago a great 
chemist, now dead, startled the world of 
science by the announcement that he had 
transmuted copper into lithium. He was 
wrong. The lithium had come, it was dis- 
covered, from some of the famous chem- 
ist’s cigar ashes, which dropped acciden- 
tally into his analysis. So Professor Miethe 
even if he be wrong, has good company. 

He still maintains, it should be men- 
tioned, that he is right, that gold was 
made and that he will be able to prove it. 
This is still possible, but the weight of ex- 
periment and of opinion is against him. 


What Did the Alchemists 
Maker 


One result of the interest in Professor 
Miethe’s gold-making announcement and 
in the testing of it is a renewed examina- 
tion of the claims and comments of those 
skilful ancients whom we call the alchem- 
ists. The word alchemy has fallen, scien- 
tifically, into disrepute. We think of it asa 
delusion, like the fountain of youth or 
perpetual motion. This is a little unjust. 
The alchemists were the chemists of their 
day. They were honest, industrious, re- 
spected. It is always unwise to imagine 
that the great men of another age were 
either knaves or fools. 

It is quite possible that they did make 
gold; or what passed with them for gold, 
— what, practically speaking, was gold. 

We define gold, to-day, in a chemical 
fashion. We know of certain chemical 
Mnewretes wxxv att 


tests, made with tin salts and other things, 
to which the atom of no element except 
gold will respond. We apply these tests. If 
they fail we say that the substance before 
us is not gold, no matter how gilt it may be 
nor how gold-like may be its properties. 

This is a new way to define it. The al- 
chemists had no acquaintance with atoms 
nor were they much concerned with chem- 
ical tests. When they wanted gold, what 
they wanted was something which would 
look like gold, would feel like gold, would 
behave like gold against the air and water 
and fire. Such tests constituted their 
definition of gold. If a metal met them, 
that was enough. 

Now it is distinctly possible that a 
number of the alchemical procedures 
really did produce just this, — not gold as 
we define it, but something just as good; 
something that was gold as the alchemists 
defined it. A number of them recorded 
that they had made gold; they left 
directions for making it. Either they were 
fearful liars or they really had made some- 
thing that suited them. And it is not very 
probable that they were liars. We know 
how to make, to-day, a number of alloys 
that look enough like gold to be its twin. 
Even jewellers have been fooled by some 
of them. Probably this is just what som: 
of our ancient fellow-chemists did and 
what they considered, rightly enough, to 
be a considerable success. 


Atomic Time 


Nowadays we think, of course, in quite 
different dimensions than did the alchem- 
ists. Transmutation of one metal into an- 
other is, for us, a matter of the infinitely 
tiny atoms and the still tinier particles 
called electrons, particles so small that 
many billions of them could cluster on a 
pin head. These atoms constitute, as every 
reader of the newspapers is now coming to 
realize, a universe of quite different nature 
from the larger-sized universe which is ap- 
parent to our senses. Then there is, of 
course, the still larger-scale universe of the 
stars, a universe whose convenient foot- 
rule is the distance which light will travel 
in a year. 

These successive universes of size, one 
inside the other like the famous shells of 
the wooden Chinese eggs, are well known. 
It is not so commonly realized that the 
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aspect of the universe would depend 
equally completely on the time-scale that 
one assumes and uses. 

For the moderate-size universe which 
we feel and see, the convenient time units 
are the day and the year. Both are rota- 
tions; the rotation of the earth on its axis 
and its motion around the sun. Now it 
happens that atoms rotate too, the parti- 
cles inside them revolving around the 
common centre, much as the planets re- 
volve around the sun. And if there were 
intelligent beings inhabiting these atomic 
particles, as we inhabit the earth, they 
would be inclined, doubtless, to take the 
period of atomic rotation for their time- 
unit, exactly as we do. The resultant time- 
scale would be ridiculously dissimilar to 
ours. 

It takes you about one-fifth of a second 
to snap your fingers. In one earthly year 
you could snap your fingers, if your 
strength held out, some six hundred mil- 
lion times. But if the atomic year is taken 
as one revolution of the flying atomic 
planets around the centre of the atom, 
just as it is for the earth, then more than a 
million billions of these atomic years 
would elapse while you snapped your 
fingers once. This, too, is for one of the 
slowest of the atoms. There are some that 
are more than a hundred times faster. 

You remember the insects immortalized 
in the famous letter of Benjamin Franklin, 
insects which lived only for a day and to 
whom it seemed that the broad green 
plain of the leaf on which they dwelt was 
eternal. Not one of them had ever seen it 
change. How much more eternal and 
changeless would we seem to an atom? If 
an atom-dweller lived for the span of 
seventy atomic years which is traditional 
for us, he might live and die in the midst 
of an exploding mass of gunpowder and 
never know that his universe had altered 
in the least. 

And just so, when we look at what 
seems to us the unchanging picture of the 
stars which form that greater universe 
whose time-unit is millions of times 
greater than our own, it is worth while to 
remember that what seems to us a span of 
seventy years may be, in reality, a mere 
instant while some sort of celestial dyna- 
mite is going off. It is true enough to say 
that the essence of the Einstein theory is 


merely the conclusion that everything de- 
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pends on the point of view. It is equally 
true to say that everything depends on the 
length of the look. 


A Link for the Universe 


These three (or perhaps more) universes 
which lie within each other and differ so 
astonishingly in size-scale and in time- 
scale, are linked together by only one 
thing — energy. The energy that drives 
the machinery of our middle-size universe 
comes, let us say, from the heat of burning 
coal. But the heat of burning coal is de- 
rived, in reality, from the atomic universe. 
A great mass of carbon atoms lie for mil- 
lions and millions of their years in what we 
call a fire. Every thousand years or so one 
of these atoms combines with an oxygen 
atom and gives off some heat. The heat 
comes out into our universe and we use it. 
Thus the two universes, the atomic one 
and ours, are linked. 

But the energy of the coal came, in the 
beginning, from the sun. Plants grew, ab- 
sorbed sunlight, died, and were fossilized. 
So, in reality, the simple act of burning 
coal under a boiler to run a factory in- 
volves a linkage between the great, billion- 
year universe of the sun and stars, the 
familiar one-year universe of ourselves, 
and the tiny, atomic-year universe of 
atoms. This pervasive linkage by means of 
energy is one thing that makes people be- 
lieve that energy is actually the only thing 
in the universe that is real. All the others, 
stars and earths and atoms alike, may be, 
they think, as ephemeral as were Benja- 
min Franklin’s insects and as unreal as 
were these insects’ ideas of the eternity of 
their leaf. 


A New Metal 


From such speculations, — from vistas 
of stellar instants or of atomic years pass- 
ing by millions during a finger-snap, — it 
will be a relief, perhaps, to come back to 
the severely practical. Modern chemistry 
has accomplished another triumph. It has 
given us another metal and a use for it. 
This metal is chromium, a constituent of 
chrome iron ore and of the familiar chemi- 
cal called bichromate of potash. 

Strictly speaking, chromium is not new. 
The chemical element itself was discov- 
ered more than a century ago and the 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


metal has been made many times in the 
laboratory. Alloys of it with iron and 
other metals have had some practical use. 
But metallic chromium has had no special 
use and, like aluminum during the first 
seventy years of its history, it has re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity. 

So it was until Mr. Robert Piersol, of 
the Westinghouse Company, began last 
spring, to hunt for a metal which would 
serve efficiently in the reflectors used in 
high-power flood lights and stage lights. 
These lights give out a good deal of heat. 
Ordinary glass mirrors, backed by a film 
of silver, would not stand the tempera- 
ture. Many metals and alloys were tried. 
All failed. Finally it was found that the 
“useless” metal, chromium, was just the 
thing. It is probable that before long even 
the reflectors on the more powerful kinds 
of automobile headlights will be surfaced 
with chromium. 

Meanwhile this same new metal has 
been finding other possible uses. It has 
been discovered that very thin films of 
chromium can be plated electrically on 
other metals, just as gold is plated on 
silver or brass to make the cheaper kinds 
of jewelry. Such chromium films are very 
hard and tough. They do not tarnish in 
the air. It is such a thin, electroplated 
film which is used, in fact, in Mr. Piersol’s 
new headlight reflectors. 

Other uses of such chromium-plated 
articles are opening up. A layer of chro- 
mium on tools, even though the layer is 
extremely thin, has been found to increase 
the cutting power of the tools. At the 
same time it prevents rust. Another 
suggested use is very interesting to the 
housewife. The chromium film looks a 
good deal like silver. Indeed, it has a 
bluish tinge which many persons regard 
as even more beautiful than silver. The 
chromium surface will not tarnish. So 
why not take all our present silverware, 
say the scientists, and plate it with a thin 
layer of chromium? No one will ever need 
to polish it again! This can be done. 
If housewives demand it, it will be 
done. 

Gradually mankind is passing out of the 
Iron Age into an age of the use of a multi- 
tude of other metals and alloys. Man’s 
first metal was probably gold. It was 
found loose in the beds of streams, as were 


silver and platinum also. All three of these 


Illustrated ., 
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were shiny. They were used as ornaments; 
perhaps, also, as Dr. Elliot Smith sug- 
gests, because they seemed to have a 
magical brightness possessed by two 
things which greatly interested savages, 
the sun and the human eye. 

Presently men became more practical. 
Copper was discovered and used. Bronze 
came next, then iron. Stone Age, Copper 
Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age; all have come 
and gone. Already we are using vast ton- 
nages of aluminum and its alloys. Tungs- 
ten is making our electric lamps; molyb- 
denum is at work in radio tubes; metallic 
uranium, the metal which possesses the 
most complicated atom known, has been 
produced in an electric furnace and is soon 
to be put to use. From the days when 
metals were so scarce that the royal treas- 
ure of Assyria was a little heap of iron 
plates like stove lids, we have come to a 
time when nearly a score of different 
metals are familiar servants in every 
home. 


The New Wood Alcohol 


Another recent accomplishment of 
chemistry is the production of wood alco- 
hol from materials which begin, essentially 
with water and coal. Although the first 
experiments appear to have been made in 
France, the process was brought to com- 
mercial perfection in Germany. The prod- 
uct is much cheaper than wood alcohol 
made in the classic manner by heating 
wood in a retort. It is already in the mar- 
ket in the United States, will undoubtedly 
offer considerable economies to users of 
wood alcohol, and may prove to have im- 
portant value as a motor fuel. There is 
imminent, it appears, another of those 
frequent chemical revolutions in which a 
natural product is replaced by a synthetic 
equivalent. The only sufferers will be 
those now engaged in the business of pro- 
ducing wood alcohol from wood. 

There is, however, one caution which 
needs the widest circulation. It has been 
reported, no one seems to know just how, 
that the new, synthetic wood alcohol is 
not poisonous; that it can be drunk with 
no worse effects than follow the drinking 
of ordinary grain alcohol. This is abso- 
lutely untrue. The new wood alcohol is 
just as poisonous as the similar material 
made from wood. 
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Insurance Stocks as 


Investments 


In a study of the advantages of bank 
stocks for investment in these columns 
last month the observation was made that 
many investors are not attracted to this 
group because of the low yields generally 
available at current market prices. It was 
pointed out, however, that where bank 
stocks have been held over a period of 
years the normal tendency for a successful 
bank to expand and to add to its earning 
power results usually in a tangible addi- 
tion to the direct yield from dividends, in 
the form of rights to subscribe to new 
stock at prices below the present market, 
and moreover in a gradual increase in 
dividend rates as the years pass. 

Insurance stocks resemble bank stocks 
in this respect. Prices quoted in the market 
for the stocks of leading life insurance com- 
panies and fire insurance companies are 
naturally deemed high in comparison with 
the direct cash dividends that are paid. It 
is not at all unusual to see life insurance 
stocks quoted in the market at prices that 
will yield one per cent per annum or less. 
An average of the prices of ten of the larg- 
est fire insurance company stocks com- 
pared with the average dividend paid on 
the same issues made recently indicated 
an average yield on the investment of 
only 3.06 per cent. Like bank stocks, 
however, these represent mainly the ini- 
tial yield on the investment. Investments 
in the stocks of such fiduciary institutions 
require a period of seasoning, during 
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which the yields are very likely to be much 
below the market rate for bonds or other 
investment stocks. But expansion always 
has been the rule in the insurance business, 
just as it has been the rule in the case of 
large banks favorably located and capably 
managed. One or two or even five years 
may not see any remarkable expansion in 
the business underwritten by the average 
insurance company, but over a longer 
period a well managed company is reason- 
ably certain to reveal remarkable evidence 
of expansion, all of which redounds to the 
advantage of the stockholder in the shape 
of stock dividends, rights to subscribe to 
new stock, increased cash dividends, or all 
three. 

Incidentally for some investors this pe- 
riod of seasoning has distinct advantages 
from the standpoint of income taxes. With 
the gradual reduction in our war debt and 
with the funding of debts incurred by 
allied nations during the war which were 
owed directly to the United States Treas- 
ury, the tendency of income tax rates is 
definitely downward. Low yielding invest- 
ments now while taxes are high are desir- 
able for some investors. When taxes are 
eventually lowered the yields on these in- 
vestments should tend to increase. For the 
business man in prime of life and at the 
maximum of his productive capacity the 
immediate return on an investment is not 
always the first consideration. He may 
reasonably consider the merits of an in- 
vestment which yields but a low return on 
his capital now, but which offers the oppor- 
tunity of increasing his dividend returns in 
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Insurance Stocks 
as Investments 


ag me ap STOCKS, over a period of time, have yielded 

liberal returns both marketwise and in the way of cash and 
stock dividends and privileges to subscribe to new stock. 
Results achieved by these companies have established them as 
standard investments, ranking along with bank and trust com- 
pany stocks. Investors who previously confined their purchases 
solely to bank and trust company shares, are now listing among 
their holdings carefully selected insurance stocks. As it becomes 
more generally recognized that these insurance stocks offer 
future possibilities for excellent returns, a still wider distribu- 
tion will result. 


A list of twenty representative stocks shows a tremendous 
growth during the past ten years. During this decade the 
capital of these institutions showed a gain of over $54,500,000, 
while surplus increased about $90,000,000 during the same 
period. Reserves for re-insurance gained approximately 
$160,000,000, these figures being indicative of the large gain 
made in the amount of premiums written. 
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Great American Springfield Fire & Marine 
Hanover Fire United States Fire 
Hartford Fire Westchester Fire 


We have prepared for distribution a list of 66 Insurance 
Company stocks which gives complete statistical information of 
vital interest to those contemplating the investment of funds 
in this class of security. This compilation may be had upon 
request by addressing Dept. “‘F. 205.” 
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years to come, when superannuation in 
business is a factor with which to reckon. 
He may also reason that an investment 
which will grow over a period of years both 
with respect to dividends and as to value 
of principal invested is the type of security 
he would like to leave in his estate. The 
immediate income may be of secondary 
consideration during his lifetime, but by 
the time a normal life has been rounded 
out it may constitute a substantial income 
for his beneficiaries. The past record of 
insurance stocks has been such as to justify 
the expectation that this principle will hold 
true in the future. 


Lire InsuRANCE MUTUALIZED 


Owing to the tendency since the mem- 
orable investigation of insurance compa- 
nies in 1906 toward conversion of many of 
the leading stock life insurance companies 
into mutual companies, most of the large 
life companies of the east have become 
mutualized. Such a company has no cap- 
ital stock outstanding. It is owned solely 
by its policy-holders and they and future 
policy-holders share solely in whatever 
profits are realized. In the west a number 
of smaller life insurance companies that are 
mainly stock companies have been organ- 
ized in the past decade, but it is estimated 
that approximately 70 per cent of all the 
life insurance in force in this country is 
carried by mutual companies. The market 
for life insurance stocks, therefore, is 
comparatively limited and an insistent 
demand for such securities for investment 
with so relatively few available probably 
accounts mainly for the fact that income 
yields are so low in investments of this 
type. 

In contrast with fire insurance, life in- 
surance risks are substantially a known 
quantity. Every policy-holder of an insur- 
ance company sooner or later will die, but 
there is no such degree of certainty that 
every building which is insured by a fire 
insurance company will be destroyed. The 
policy-holder may allow his policy to lapse 
before death, in which event the risk is 
cancelled, but so far as the company is con- 
cerned, sooner or later his policy must be 
settled in full. Experience has shown just 
how many out of a given number of men 
will die each year and with a broad dis- 
tribution of risks a life insurance company 
is able to compute the premium that 
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should be paid each year on a mathemati- 
cal basis which will yield a sum sufficient 
to carry on the expense of the business and 
allow for sums due on the maturity of 
policies. The competition is keen and 
rates are kept down to substantially an 
irreducible minimum. Able management 
and aggressive sales organizations have, 
as a rule, enabled the stock life insurance 
companies to compete successfully with 
the mutual companies and also as a rule 
there has been a somewhat more rapid 
gain in growth of stock companies than 
in mutuals, measured by insurance under- 
written. All of which has favored a gradual 
increment to the value of life insurance 
company stocks. 

That this has been remarkable in in- 
stances can be indicated by afewexamples. 
Not long ago an authority on insurance 
stocks estimated that if an investor had 
subscribed at par $100 a share to one 
share of stock at the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company in 1850 and assuming that he 
had retained all stocks dividends and sub- 
scribed to all increases in capital stock, he 
would now have 66 shares of stock, at a 
total cost of $2933. At present market 
prices these holdings would now be worth 
$78,658 and the annual dividends thereon, 
at the present rate of $12 a share annually, 
would be $792 a year. Of course this is an 
extreme and probably theoretical case. 
Nevertheless the purchaser of the stock in 
1914 who took advantage of the rights ac- 
cruing over the past eleven years would 
have received by the first of this year an 
average annual return in cash dividends 
and market appreciation of about 31 per 
cent. In the same period an investment in 
the Travelers Insurance Company would 
have returned an average of 22 per cent in 
cash dividends and market appreciation. 


Fire INsuRANCE STOCKS 


Fire insurance stocks, as investments, 
involve a somewhat different principle. 
Life insurance companies invest their 
funds in bonds. Bonds are payable in 
dollars and policies are payable in dollars. 
It is of no concern to the life insurance 
company whether the purchasing power of 
the dollar rises or falls. An inflation such 
as occurred in the German mark might con- 
ceivably efface all value to the life com- 
pany’s investments and reserves, but it 
would also efface all liability for policies 
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vestigate! Send for free booklet. 
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maturing. But fire insurance is subject to a 
risk of different nature. A conflagration 
may call for a heavy payment on account 
of losses overnight. Reserves and invest- 
ments of a fire insurance company must be 
maintained in a liquid condition. For a life 
insurance company it can be computed 
with mathematical accuracy about how 
much must be paid for losses each year 
and bond maturities arranged accordingly. 
Naturally a substantial proportion of a 
fire insurance company’s assets are main- 
tained in stocks as well as bonds of ready 
marketability. To take a typical instance. 
One of the largest and best known fire in- 
surance companies at the close of last year 
maintained 30 per cent of its assets in 
bonds, well distributed between govern- 
ment, municipal, and corporation bonds. 
But 55 per cent of its assets were retained 
in the common and preferred stocks of 
more than a hundred different corpora- 
tions, and a little over three per cent was 
retained in cash. All or substantially all 
were in a position where they could be 
readily marketable. 

Lest the mention of conflagration excite 
some prejudice in the mind of the investor 
it is well to note that the insurance under- 
written in a given city, or ward, or block is 
strictly limited by the better companies. 
As a rule the insurance in any one of these 
divisions is distributed among many dif- 
ferent fire insurance companies, and in the 
event of a conflagration the loss sustained 
by any one is moderate compared with 
what it might be if any one company 
tended to concentrate too heavily in a 
given district. 


Tue INVESTMENT Trust FEATURE 


What has attracted more attention to 
fire insurance stocks for investment than 
any other single feature, however, is the 
investment trust nature of the business. 
Investment trusts are comparatively new 
in this country, although the movement is 
now definitely under way on a large scale. 
But in the case of fire insurance companies 
they have existed here for years. Briefly 
stated and without recourse to detail, the 
underwriting department of a fire insur- 
ance company is a matter of little or no 
profit to the company. Out of 36 of the 
largest companies reporting last year only 
eight reported a profit from underwriting, 


figuring on the basis of premiums received 
Illustrated 
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less losses incurred plus the expense of 
underwriting. The losses from this depart- 
ment were, to be sure, relatively small in 
most cases. The profits available for share- 
holders, however, were realized from sums 
received during the year in the shape of 
interest on the company’s investments, 
dividends, or rents. To take the same 36 
large companies, last year the aggregate 
income from securities and real estate 
owned was $527 a share as against $324 a 
share distributed in dividends, which indi- 
cates pretty conclusively the source from 
which profits disbursed to the stockholders 
were derived. Furthermore aggregate 
earnings last year, based on profits on in- 
vestments, income from securities, plus 
gain or less loss on underwritings, were 
$1050 a share on the stocks of the same 
companies. 

Obviously, then, profits on investments 
added considerably to the equity of the 
stockholders in earnings over and above 
income from securities. This is an item 
that should be explained. “Profits on in- 
vestments” does not represent solely 
profits realized from the sale of securities 
purchased at lower prices. According to 
law the securities of a fire insurance com- 
pany must be appraised in their annual 
statements at current market prices on the 
date the books close. The paper profits, 
therefore, are stated as though they had 
been realized in cash, but with the fluctua- 
tions in security markets in mind it should 
be appreciated that this is an item more or 
less elusive on which it would hardly be 
expected that a dividend policy could be 
based. 

In the long run, however, a success- 
ful investment policy which builds up 
this profits on investments account con- 
structs a surplus account which sooner 
or later can be made the basis for capital 
distributions. 

How satisfactorily investments in fire 
insurance stocks have worked out in the 
past can best be shown by actual compari- 
sons of prices a few years ago and now. As 
recently as 1921 the stock of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company was 
quoted at $1500 a share bid. Dividends 
were then being paid at the rate of $60 a 
share per annum. The following year the 
company paid a 400 per cent stock divi- 
dend, and the stock this year has sold all 
the way from $1300 a share to $1475. As 
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the present capital is in the ratio of five for 
one of the old stock, it may be held that a 
price of $1300 a share is equivalent’ to 
$6500 a share for the old stock outstanding 
in 1921 and the present dividend rate of 
$28 a share annually is equivalent to $140 
a share on the old stock. The Home In- 
surance Company, the largest fire insur- 
ance institution in the United States, 
and commonly considered one of the 
soundest investment stocks, increased its 
cash dividend rate from $20 a share in 
1915 to $25 a share by 1917, which rate 
was maintained until 1922 when a 50 per 
cent stock dividend was declared. The rate 
is now $18 a share annually, or equivalent 
to $27 per annum on the capital ten years 
ago. Meanwhile the stock, which sold be- 
tween 385 and 415 in 1915 has sold at 
340 to 365 this year, which is equivalent to 
a range of 510 to 547 on the former issue. 
The yield at the highest price in 1915, 
which was only 4.82 per cent on the invest- 
ment has now increased to 6.5 per cent. In 
the last five years the stockholders’ equity 
has increased $23,900,000, dividends paid 
totaled $19,230,000, and the surplus at the 
beginning of this year was $19,500,000 
against a capital stock outstanding of $18,- 
000,000. 

Summarizing the advantages of fire in- 
surance stocks as investments an authority 
on the subject recently made the following 
nine points: First, the essential nature of 
the field. Few institutions, this writer 
holds, play a more vital part in industry 
or society than fire insurance companies. 
Second, practically all classes of American 
business have grown in the past decade 
and fire insurance companies have shared 
in this expansion. Third, securities of fire 
insurance companies are highly regarded 
as collateral. Fourth, capital distributions 
are frequent, and the low yields on the 
stocks generally reflect expectations of 
further capital distributions in the future. 
Fifth, there are no prior security obliga- 
tions, the stocks having first claim on sur- 
plus and earnings. Sixth, analysis of the 
executive personnel discloses in most of 
the leading companies some of the most 
prominent names in American finance. 
Seventh, the searching supervision by 
State insurance departments of fire insur- 
ance companies is a safeguard in their 
operation. Eighth, complete facts are made 


available annually and, ninth, carrying, 
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as every fire insurance company does, a 
large and diversified holding of high grade 
securities the issuing companies partake 
of the best features of the large and well 
managed investment trust. 


Our Seconp OLpest BANK 


In connection with the article in the 
November issue of THE Forum on “ Bank 
Stocks as Investments”, mention was 
made of the many instances in which 
banks established in the early days of the 
republic were still in operation and which 
had grown and prospered with the years. 
The National Bank of North America in 
Philadelphia, organized in 1781, and the 
National Union Bank of Boston, estab- 
lished in 1792, were among the instances 
given. It is interesting to note that New 
York was also represented in the case of 
the Bank of New York, organized by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1784. It was this 
institution, the second oldest bank in 
America, that had the distinction of mak- 
ing the first loan to the Treasury of the 
then new United States of America. The 
constitution of the bank was written by 
Alexander Hamilton, who served as one of 
the directors, though his duties as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury kept him from taking 
an active part in the Bank’s affairs after 
the first two years of its existence. 

The Bank of New York consolidated in 
1922 with the New York Life Insurance 
and Trust Company, and now conducts its 
business under the title of the Bank of 
New York and Trust Company. 


Tue MANHATTAN CoMPANY 


Another example is the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, organized in 1799 
under the name of President and Directors 
of the Manhattan Company, which is still 
their corporate title. The bank is the 
oldest in this country operating under its 
original charter. It was organized as a 
water company at the instigation of a 
group of public men, headed by Aaron 
Burr, to supply New York with pure 
water as a result of the yellow fever epi- 
demic in the summer and fall of 1798. The 
charter also permitted the company to in- 
vest any surplus capital in financial trans- 
actions approved by law, and in Septem- 
ber 1799 an “office of discount and de- 
posit’? was opened, which was the starting 
point of the bank’s career. 
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We take pleasure in announcing a new feature, 
to be published regularly beginning with the 
issue for December: 


[ntellegentstana 


igs the best of humor, and in no spirit of rancor 
or ridicule, we shall offer excerpts from the 
writings of the self-styled ‘“‘civilized minority,”’ 
the ‘‘saving remnant,’’ the custodians of the tiny 
spark of culture. 


These extracts will comprise gems of unconscious 
humor, revealing bits of intellectual snobbery, and 
amusing vagaries of all sorts. Examples of faulty 
grammar and spelling barred. 


be 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
Send $1.50 for a year’s subscription ($1.65 for Can- 
ada, $1.75 for foreign lands) and we will mail to 
you free of charge, if you mention our offer in this 
magazine, copies of our November and December 
issues. Single copies may be had at the better stands 
and book stores at 15 cents each. 


MeNaught’s Monthly 


TIMES BUILDING + 1475 Broapway * NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS ON FORUM SHELVES 


The following list of books does not 
include those which have been reviewed 
in THE FORUM’s regular department, 
“Opinions About Books.” 


Economics, History, and Political Science 


GrowTH OF THE UniTep States, Ralph 
Volney Harlow. Henry Holt, $5.00. 

Tue Geneva Protocot, David Hunter 
Miller. Macmillan, $3.50. 

Germany (Toe Mopern Wortp Se- 
r1ES), G. P. Gooch. Scribner’s, $3.00. 

A History oF THE Puaraons, Arthur 
Weigall. Dutton, $6.00. 

Tue British Empire, Albert Deman- 
geon. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1920-1923, Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press, $9.00. 

THe Wortp Arter THE Peace Con- 
FERENCE, Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford 
University Press, $1.75. 

Since Lenin Diep, Max Eastman. 
Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 

INTERNATIONAL Economic Poticies, 
Wm. Smith Culbertson. Appleton, $3.50. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Henry Holt, $5.00. 

PROGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
Newton D. Baker. Scribner’s, $1.25. 

LEAvEs FROM A War Diary, James G. 
Harbold. Dodd, Mead, $5.00. 

Our Navat HeritacE, Fitzhugh Green. 
Century, $4.00. 

Tue Divininc Line oF Europe, Ste- 
phen Graham. Appleton, $2.00. 

Tue Morar STanparps oF Democra- 
cy, Henry Wilkes Wright. Appleton, $2.00. 

Annapo.is, Its CoLoniAL AND NAvAL 
Story, Walter B. Norris. Crowell, $3.00. 

Breyonp Hatrep, Albert Leon Guerard. 
Scribner’s, $3.00. 

Tue Puantom Pusuic, Walter Lipp- 
mann. Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 

Wincep Derense, William Mitchell. 
Putnam, $2.50. 

Reconstruction, J. D. Whelpley. 
Funk & Wagnalls, $3.50. 

AppEAL TO AMERICANS, Desha Denton. 
American Library Service, $3.50. 

AMERICA AND Wor Lp Peace, John H. 
Clarke. Henry Holt, $1.50. 

American Economic Lire, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Thomas Munro, and Roy 
E. Styker. Harcourt, Brace, $4.50. 
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Tue Remaxinc or Nations, J. H. 
Nicholson. Dutton, $5.00. 


Sociology 


Tue Dawn or European CIvIi.iza- 
T10Nn, V. Gordon Childe. Knopf, $6.00. 

HanpBooK oF AMERICAN PRISONS, 
National Society of Penal Information. 
Putnam, $2.50. 

Etuics 1n THEORY AND APPLICATION, 
Horatio W. Dresser. Crowell, $3.00. 

Now anp Forever, Samuel Roth, with 
a Preface by Israel Zangwill. McBride, 


$1.75. 


Biography 

From PresipEnT TO Prison, Ferdinand 
A. Ossendowski. Dutton, $3.00. 

Memories oF Forty Eicut Years’ 
Service, General Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien. Dutton, $8.00. 

Epira Wuarton, Robert Morss Lovett. 
McBride, $1.00. 

Tue Lire or San Martin, Anna 
Schoeldkopf. Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 

Letrers oF Rosa LuxemsBurc, Karl 
and Luise Kautsky. McBride, $2.50. 

THE TAMING OF THE FrontIER, Duncan 
Aikman. Minton Balch, $3.50. 

SaMUEL Ke tty, An EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY SEAMAN. Edited by Crosbie Garstin. 
Stokes, $5.00. 

An Otp Fasuionep Senator, Harris 
Dickson. Stokes, $2.00. 

Tueopore Dreiser, Burton Rascoe. 
McBride, $1.00. 

Joun Heyt Vincent, Leon H. Vincent. 
Macmillan, $3.50. 

From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR, Mi- 
chael Pupin. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Josepuine, NaApoLeon’s Empress, C. S. 
Forester. Dodd, Mead, $4.00. 

CoRRESPONDENCE OF JoHN ADAMS AND 


Tuomas JEFFERSON, Paul Wilstach. 
Bobbs Merrill, $2.75. 


Psychology and Education 

Business Power THrouGH Psycuo.- 
ocy, Edgar James Swift. Scribner’s, 
$3.00. 

SoctaL Psycuotocy, Knight Dunlap. 
Williams and Wilkins, $4.00. 

Home AnD Scuoot IpEa In Epwcation, 
Raymond E. Manchester. George Banta, 
$1.00. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 2 Vols. Net $12.50 
“My advice regarding this life of Dr. Osler is definite and 
unqualified ‘Read it.’ From the reading . .. I arose refreshed, 
strengthened, inspived, to better living.”—Robert M. Yerkes, 
International Book Reviews 


THE LIFE OF WESLEY AND THE RISE 
AND PROGRESS OF METHODISM 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Edited by M. H. FITZGERALD 


One volume on India Paper. Nett $5.00 
2 vols. each Net $1.50 


Coleridge described the life as “the favourite of my library among 
many favourites, the book that I can read for the twentieth 
time when I can read nothing else at all.” 


A RANDOM RECORD OF TRAVEL 
DURING FIFTY YEARS 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE Net $2.50 


With his latest volume Mr. Foulke contrasts the methods of 
travel today with those of half a century ago; shows the changes 
in scenes revisited after a new generation has appeared. 


BEN JONSON 
Edited by C. H. HERFORD and PERCY SIMPSON. 


Vols. I and II. The Man and His Work Net $14.00 
Limited edition on hand-made paper, Net $30.00 
The first two volumes of a complete critical edition which has 
been many years in preparation. These two introductory volumes 
make a complete book in themselves, and will be sold separately. 
They contain a new Life, incorporating a large body of fresh 
material, some of it hitherto unknown, with critical Introductions 
to the entire text. The remaining eight volumes will contain, 


together with the text of the works, a complete critical apparatus 
and a full commentary. 


BOSWELL’S NOTE BOOK 1776-1777 
Net $1.25 


“This little note book here reproduced was part of the rich col- 
lection of material out of which Boswell wove his immortal life 
of Johnson.’’—New York Times. 


THE WELLESLEY SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
SERIES 
The following volumes have been issued: 
Mediaeval Romance in England, by Laura A. Hibbard, 
net $3.50; Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century 
England by Elizabeth W. Manwaring, net $3.00; Wel- 
lesley Verse, 1875-1925, by Martha H. Shackford, net 
$2.00; Philosophical Writings of Henry More by Flora 
I. Mackinnon, net $3.50. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JOHNSON 
By W. P. CouRTNEY and D. N. SMITH Net $10.00 


A reissue of the edition of 1915. Illustrated with facsimiles. 


THE DIALOGUES OF 
PLATO 
Translated into English with Analy- 
ses and Introductions. 

By B. JOWETT 


Five volumes, cloth 
Net $25.00 


Owing to a regrettable incident 
of the war the electro-plates of 
Jowett's Dialogues of Plato 
were lost, with the result that 
the book has been out of print 
for some time and very high 
prices have been charged for 
copies. 


‘SANDITON’: 


Fragment of a novel written by 
Jane Austen January-March 1817. 
Now first printed from the Manu- 
script. 
Net $2.50 
“We have only welcome for 
anything new from so rare a 
genius as Jane Austen.”— The 
Living Age. 


A NATION IN MAKING 
By Sir SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEA Net $6.50 


Being the reminiscences 
fifty years of public life. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By JOHN S. HOYLAND 
$1.50 
Library Edition, Net $3.25 


“The text is vivid and inter- 
esting, but is no more inter- 
esting than the illustrations.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


POPULATION 


By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 


Net $1.00 
Population problems thoroughly 
and clearly treated. 


EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN 
FLooD 


With a Preface by Sir 
W. H. Hapow $1.20 


Thirty-two minutely compiled 
biographies are here given of 
composers of the Early Tudor 
Period. 


of 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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ScrentiFic Metuop 1n_ Epucation, 
William Clark Trow. Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.20. 

Tue Junror CoLtteGe Movement, Leo 
V. Koos. Ginn & Co., $2.40. 


Science 


Tue Eartu Speaks To Bryan, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. Scribner’s, $1.00. 

Wuat Evotution Is, George Howard 
Parker. Harvard University Press, $1.50. 

Sermons OF A Cuemist, Edwin E. 
Slosson. Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 

Tue Heavens, J. H. Fabre. Lippincott, 

5.00. 
THe Wonpver Book or Puant LIFE, 
J. H. Fabre. Lippincott, $5.00. 

ETHER AND REALITY, Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Doran, $2.00. 

Tue Ministry or Heattn, Sir Arthur 
Newsholme. Putnam, $2.00. 

Evo.tution Exp.ainep, J. Inglis Par- 
sons. Small, Maynard, $2.50. 

CHEMISTRY IN Mopern Lire, Svante 
August Arrhenius. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
$3.00. 

FOUNDATION OF THE Universe, M. 
Luckiesh. D. Van Nostrand Co., $3.00. 

Tue Menpicat Fouuies, Morris Fish- 
bein. Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 

A YEAR IN THE WONDERLAND OF Birps, 
Hallan Hawksworth. Scribner’s, $1.60. 


Religion and Philosophy 


Tue New AcE or Fairtu, John Lang- 
don-Davies. The Viking Press, $2.50. 

Tue Gop or FunDAMENTALISM, Horace 
J. Bridges. Pascal Covici, $3.00. 

Wuo’s Wuo IN THE Bisie, Hermon F. 
Bell, $2.50. 

Aw IntTrRopuction To THEOLOGY, Her- 
mon F. Bell, $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN Move- 
MENTS, Charles S. MacFarland. Revell, 
$1.75. 


Tue CurisTIAN CRUSADE FOR A War- 
Less Wor p, Sidney L. Gulick. Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, $.50. 

Can A Man Bea CurisTIAn To-pay? 
William L. Poteat. University of North 
Carolina Press, $1.50. 

Tue Lost GospeE., 
Scribner’s, $1.50. 


Travel 


Paris oN Parape, Robert Forest Wil- 
son. Bobbs Merrill, $5.00. 


Arthur Train. 
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WEstT OF THE Paciric, Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. Scribner’s, $4.50. 

Breyonp Kuyser Pass, Lowell Thomas. 
Century, $4.00. 

Tue AMERICAN TasK IN Persia, Arthur 
C. Millspaugh. Century, $3.50. 

Tue Map Tuat Is Harr Unro.tep, E. 
Alexander Powell. Century, $3.50. 

On New Suores, Konrad Bercovici. 
Century, $4.00. 

Mesa, CANon AND PuEBLo, Charles F. 
Lummis. Century, $4.50. 

More Queer Tuincs Asout Lon- 
pon, Charles G. Harper. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 

My Lire As an Exprorer, Sven Hedin. 
Boni & Liveright, $5.00. 


Essays 


GENIUS AND _ DISASTER, 
Marks. Adelphi Co., $3.00. 

THe Common Reaper, Virginia Woolf. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 

Forum Papers, Edited by Charles 
Robert Gaston. Duffield, $1.25. 

Like SumMer’s Coup, Charles S. 
Brooks. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

HicuHianp Annats, Olive Tilford Dar- 
gan. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tuincs Seen anp HeEarp, Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00. 

DiaLocues 1n Limso, George Santa- 
yana. Scribner’s, $3.00. 

Tue Drirtinc Cowsoy, Will James. 
Scribner’s, $3.50. 

GREEN TRAILS AND UPLAND PAsTuRES, 
Walter Prichard Eaton. W. A. Wilde, 
$2.50. 

Notes anp ANeEcpoTES oF Many 
Years, Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Scribner’s, 
$2.50. 

Books or Crowns AND COTTAGES, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50. 


Jeannette 


Fiction 

Tasoo, Wilbur Daniel Steele. Har- 
court, Brace, $2.00. 

Kept, Alec Waugh. Albert & Charles 
Boni, $2.00. 

Tue Crystat Cup, Gertrude Atherton. 
Boni & Liveright, $2.00. 

Tue Cruise OF THE CUTTLEFISH, Fran- 
cis Lynde. Scribner’s, $1.50. 

SAMUEL Drummonp, Thomas Boyd. 
Scribner’s, $2.00. 
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“Surely the most interesting volumes of this century.” 
— LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: 1892-1916 
By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K. G. 


__ The N. Y. Times says of Lord Grey’s memoirs, “In these chapters, fascinating 
if not faultless, there is a winning quality that can hardly fail profoundly to 
influence public opinion throughout the world.” 

The Chicago Evening Post calls the book, “The greatest diplomatic memoir 
ever written.” 32 illustrations. 2 volumes, $10.00. 


STEAMBOAT DAYS 


By FRED ERVING DAYTON 
Illustrated by JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


The romantic history of water transportation in America from the earliest sea coast, lake and river 
steamboats to the later vessels of the waterways. As important as the story itself are the beautiful 
illustrations by John Wolcott Adams, whose recent death leaves the book as his last work. $5.00. 


SAMUEL KELLY: An 18th Century Seaman By sAMUEL KELLY 


Really a diary, though not in diary form, this gives an astonishing account of a sea captain’s life in the 
period right after the American Revolution. The manuscript has been hidden in an old bureau in Corn- 
wall for more than 100 years. Illustrated, $5.00. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


By MARY FITCH WATKINS 


AT THE OPERA 


Author of “First Aid to the Opera-Goer”’ 


This book opens the stage-door wide and tells the fascinating story of all that goes on behind it, with 


countless anecdotes of the famous stars. 


BEAUTIFUL CANADA 
By VERNON QUINN 


Author of ** Beautiful America,” etc. 


Unlike any other book on Canada, this covers 
the entire Dominion, province by province, and 
is written against a rich background of Indian 
legend. Illustrated, $4.00. ; 


WE MUST MARCH 
By HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


Author of ** The Enchanted Canyon,” etc. 


“Seldom these days does one run across a 
historical novel so convincingly authentic.” — 
N. Y. Times. 

_“‘One of the most important and engrossing 
historical novels in recent years.” — Boston 


Herald. $2.00. 


POSSESSION 
By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


Author of ‘“‘ The Green Bay Tree” 


“This is the strongest and most important 
novel we have read this fall,” says the Boston 
Herald of Louis Bromfield’s new story of a girl’s 
triumphant rise to the pinnacle of fame. $2.50. 


THE IMPERFECT 
IMPOSTOR 
By NORMAN VENNER 
A story of the marvelous resemblance between 
two men, told with a newtwist. The characters 


are not successful in the masquerade, and there 
the complications begin. $2.00. 


Publishers 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


$2.50. 


Gifts for Young People 
DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S ZOO 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of *‘ The Story of Doctor Dolittle,” etc. 


Wherein Doctor Dolittle and his animal friends build a com- 
plete Animal Town with special accommodations for all sorts of 
animals —a Squirrel Hotel, a Rat and Mouse Club, a library, 
etc. Illustrated by Mr. Lofting. $2.50 


DAYS OF THE LEADERS By L. LAMPREY 


A new volume of Great Days in American History, beginning 
with the Civil War and continuing through the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. $2.50. 


SANTA CLAUS IN SUMMER 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“All the qualities that make for perfect children’s literature 

... breathes the very spirit of childhood.” — Chicago Eve. 

Post. $2.00. 

CAPTAIN PEGGIE By ANGELA BRAZIL 
A gay sparkling story of schoolgirl life in England which 

every American schoolgirl will appreciate and enjoy. $1.75. 


THE LITTLE LOST PIGS 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


“A delightful story about two altogether friendly little 
animals.” — St. Paul Daily News. Illustrated by Luxor Price. 


$1.25. 


THE ADVENTURES OF UNCLE LUBIN 
By W. HEATH ROBINSON 


The noted artist has written and illustrated this book for very 
young children. $2.50. 
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NEW BOOKS ON FORUM SHELVES 


‘*The most remarkable book to appear 
in English this year.’’—Saturday Review 


Keyserling’s THE 


TRAVEL 
DIARY 


of a Philosopher 


“A wonderful book—the most impor- 
tant of the season.”’ 
—International Book Review 


3d Printing. 2 Vols., $10.00 


? By the Author 
M. R. Werner’s 7a 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


“*My devotion to biography has been rewarded 
and exhilarated.” Stuart P. Sherman 


Illustrated, $5.00 
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Agents! 


During the past eleven months 
the Forum has grown very rap- 
idly. Thousands of new readers 
are “discovering” it with each 
issue. 


We want to secure the services 
of subscription representatives 
to tell their friends about the 
Forum. Clubs, discussion 
groups, and schools find the 
magazine invaluable. 


Write to-day for full particulars 
of our liberal offer to agents. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER * 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Tue Cuicken-Wacon Famity, Barry 
Benefield. Century, $2.00. 

THe Great Panpotro, William J. 
Locke. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 

Hautr-Totp Taues. Short Stories. 
Henry Van Dyke. Scribner’s, $1.50. 

Ou, Tue Brave Music, Richard 
Blaker. Doran, $2.50. 

Ransom, Anthony Richardson. Small, 
Maynard, $2.00. 

Tue Emicrants, Johan Bojer. Century, 
$2.00. 

GEORGIAN STORIES, 
$2.50. 

Tue Rep Lamp, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. Doran, $2.00. 

At THE SIGN OF THE Sun, Virginia 
MacFayden. Albert & Charles Boni, 
$2.00. 

Porcy, Du Bose 
$2.00. 

Tue Naxep Man, Vere Hutchinson. 
Century, $2.00. 

St. Herios, Anna Robeson Burr. Duf- 
field, $2.00. 


Children’s Books 


Tue Litrte Girt Wuo Curtsiep, 
Mary and Margaret Baker. Duffield, 
$2.00. 

Pickaninny, Estelle Margaret Swear- 
ington. Duffield, $1.25. 

Tue Kwave or Hearts, Louise Saun- 
ders, with pictures by Maxfield Parrish. 
Scribner’s, $10.00. 

Famous CHILDREN OF STORYBOOK LAND, 
Laura A. Large. W. A. Wilde, $1.50. 

Tue House Tuat Jack Burtt, Amy E. 
Blanchard. W. A. Wilde, $1.75. 

Tue CuiLpren’s Bris, Harry A. Sher- 
_ and Charles Foster Kent. Scribner’s, 

2s. 

Tue American Boys’ Hanpy Book, 
D. C. Beard. Scribner’s, $3.00. 

THe DeEERSLAYER, James Fenimore 
Cooper. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

SETTLERS OF THE WILDERNESS, Aline 
Havard. Scribner’s, $1.60. 

Twenty THousanp Leacues UNDER 
THE SEA, Jules Verne. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tue CuHILpREN oF Dickens, Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

Tue Fryinc Carpet, Thomas Hardy 
and others. Scribner’s, $2.50. 

Tue Frume 1n THE Mountains, Lewis 


W. Theis. W. A. Wilde, $1.75. 


1925. Putnam, 


Heyward. Doran, 
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Belles-Lettres and Criticism 


Tue Story oF THE Wor Lp’s LITERA- 
TURE, John Macy. Boni & Liveright, $5.00. 

ProsE AND Poetry OF THE REVOLU- 
TION, Prescott & Melson. Crowell, $1.50. 

Tue Suip oF Foours, Fr. Aurelius 
Pompen. Longmans, Green, $7.50. 

Tue Waritinc oF Fiction, Edith Whar- 
ton. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tue Mopern Issen, Hermann Weig- 
and. Henry Holt, $3.00. 

LITERARY LANES AND OTHER Byways, 
Robert Cortes Holliday. Doran, $2.00. 


Miscellaneous 


EnciisH Garpens, H. Avray Tipping. 
Country Life Press, $25.00. 
Lawn Tennis, Suzanne Lenglen. 

Mead, $2.00. 

On Tue Trait or Necro Fork Songs, 
Dorothy Scarborough. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $3.50. 

Tue Book or Necro SpiriTuAts, James 
Weldon Johnson. Viking Press, $3.50. 

WesTERN ArT AND THE New Era, 
Katherine S. Drier. Brentano’s, $7.00. 

Sea Priays, Colin C. Clements. Small, 
Maynard, $2.50. 

Tue Top oF THE Cotumn, Keith Preston. 
Pascal Covici, $2.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE, S. Parkes 
Cadman. Macmillan, $2:50. 

Stow Smoke, Lew Sarett. Henry Holt, 
$2.00. 

Wuen I Grew up to Mippte Ace, 
Struthers Burt. Scribner’s, $2.00. 

Tue Boox or Eartu, Alfred Noyes. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

Keats AND SHAKESPEARE, J. Middleton 
Murry, Oxford University Press. 

Reset Saints, Mary Agnes Best. 
court, Brace, $3.00. 

YuLe Fire — ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTMAS 
Poems, Marguerite Wilkinson. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

Faser, Or the Lost Years, Jacob Wasser- 
man. Harcourt, Brace, $2.50. 

Mapame ReécaAmIER, Edouard Herriot, 
Translated by Alys Hallard. Boni & 
Liveright, $7.50. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy, 
John Erskine. Bobbs Merrill, $2.50. 
PERSONALITIES & REMINISCENCES OF THE 
War, Major-General Robert Lee Bul- 

lard, $5.00. 

Tue CHARTER-HOUSE OF Parma, Stendhal. 
Boni & Liveright, 2 vols., $5.00. 


Dodd, 


Har- 
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FORUM SHELVES 


THE STORY 


OF THE WORLD’S 
LITERATURE 


Written by With More Than 


200 Illustrations b 
John Macy | onorto RvoToLd 


‘¢TF there is in English another compact his- 
tory of literature as good as this, I do not 
know what it is..”,—Carl Van Doren, N. Y. 
World. 
“Of the non-fiction books on our table the 
most important to lovers of books is 
John Macy's monumental THE STORY OF 
THE WORLD’S LITERATURE, about as much 
in the way of good reading, for five dollars, as 
we can remember.”’ — Herchel Brickell, N. Y. 
Eve. Post. 
“‘What a task you set for yourself. It rather 
staggers one to think of it, but to behold its ac- 
complishment is flatly incredible.’ — James 
Branch Cabell. 


.Octavo $5.00 
Boni & Liveright, New York 


ANIMAL 
LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A Gift-Book for 
Boys and Girls 
Thrilling, entertain- 
ing, and informative. 
Three hundred 
TRUE stories about 
Animals, Birds, and 
Insects, delightfully 
told. Twenty-four 
original full-page il- 
lustrations; 28 fea- 
ture pages. An excel- 
lent book for the 
doctor or dentist to | 
place on the reading | 
table in the waiting 


room. 
12mo. 462 pages d 
$1.75 net 4g 

At all booksellers or 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
The Judson Press PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Illustrated 
Section LIX 


And don’t forget yourself when 
you give these new Century books 


THE EMIGRANTS 


By Johan Bojer 


Author of ‘‘ The Great Hunger,’’ etc. 


ONE of the author’s novels since “The Great Hunger” has 

been welcomed so enthusiastically as ‘‘The Emigrants’’ by 

reviewers and readers alike. It is in the great tradition of Johan Bojer, 

and it is a story of American soil; the loves, labors, defeats and victories 

of a group of pioneers. The N. Y. Times says: ‘It leaves the reader with 
an enhancement of vision, an enlarged horizon.”” ($2.00) 


THE CHICKEN-WAGON 
FAMILY 


By Barry Benefield 


WISTFUL, wiscly humorous, poignantly 
dramatic story of everyday New York 
with an adorable heroine, by an author whom 
reviewers are comparing to O. Henry, William 


J. Locke and James Barrie. ($2.00) 


O’MALLEY OF 
SHANGANAGH 


By Donn Byrne 


HE latest book by the author of ‘‘ Messer 

Marco Polo.’’” Gene Markey in the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner says: “‘ A story to be 
read in half an evening, and remembered half 
a lifetime.”” (Cloth, $1.25; leather, $2.50) 


HIS WIFE-IN-LAW 


By Marie Conway Oemler 


NOTHER delightful novel of the South 

by the author of ‘Slippy McGee.”” The 

climatic scene of the story is set on a gorgeous 
sea island off the Carolina coast. ($2.00) 


LIFE AND ERICA 
By Gilbert Frankau 


SENSATIONAL success in England, by 
the author of ‘The Love Story of 
Aliette Brunton.” It is a moving account of 
what life may teach an ultra-modern girl in 
London. ($2.00) 


THE NAKED MAN 
By Vere Hutchinson 


HE N. Y. Times says: ‘‘Miss Hutchin- 
son’s novel recalls the earlier Thomas 
Hardy.” A starkly beautiful story of a man 
who loved mightily and paid dearly. ($2.00) 


CHANNING COMES THROUGH 
By Charles Alden Seltzer 


NEW story of the cow-country by an old 
master of the Western novel, and never 
has Mr. Seltzer written a better one. ($2.00) 


MARTHA 
By Percy Marks 


HE latest novel by the author of “The 

Plastic Age.” A haunting love story 
having as its chief setting a beautiful valley 
in the California mountains. ($2.00) 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
and Cale Young Rice 


IVE little masterpieces of tender 

whimsicality by the famous 
creator of “Mrs. Wiggs” and 
five stories of great dramatic 
power by the author of 
““Youth’s Ways.”’ ($2.00) 


C- for our new illustrated catalogue of books for boys and 
girls, arranged according to their suitability for various ages. 


THE CENTURY CO. *new'vorciy: 
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Including some new additions to 
the famous Century travel books 


ROVING THROUGH 
SOUTHERN CHINA 


By Harry A. Franck 
Author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” etc. 




















sections rarely seen by white men. 





THE MAP THAT 
IS HALF UNROLLED 
By E. Alexander Powell 
OUNDLY informative and absorbingly 
interesting travel narrative of the author’s 
trip across equatorial Africa and up the west 
coast to Morocco. Illustrated. ($3.50) 












BEYOND KHYBER PASS 
By Lowell Thomas 





HE author of that tremendously success- 

ful book, ‘‘With Lawrence in Arabia,” 
herein recounts his travel adventures in the 
mountain-guarded country of the fierce 
Afghans. Over 100 illustrations. ($4.00) 









ON NEW SHORES 


By Konrad Bercovici 


S this author’s ‘‘ Around the World in New 

York"’ showed the foreign groups that 

live together in that city, so the new book 

presents vividly the way of life of foreign 

racial groups all over the United States. 
Illustrated by Borchardt. ($4.00) 















CHINESE FANTASTICS 
By Thomas Steep 











IGHT, gay, illuminating side- 
lights on the Chinese, the sub- 
jects ranging from pigtails, 
pagodas and pidgin English 
to Sun Yat Sen and the 
Great Wall. ($2.00) 
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DVENTURES and observations of this extraordinary wanderer 
in the rice-growing half of China. 
about not only in cities but also along little-traveled roads, and into 
And he writes only the truth as he sees 
it. An unusually handsome book. Over 100 illustrations. 


He devoted months to going 


a . THE CENTURY CO. 


($5.00) 





DIPPER HILL 


By Anne Bosworth Greene 


HE new book of poignant personality and 

gay charm by the author of ‘The Lone 
Winter.”” Adventures in ponies, philosophy 
and the poetry of living during a gorgeous 
summer season. ($2.50) 


MESA, CANON AND PUEBLO 


By Charles F. Lummis 


BOOK of wonders on our American 
Southwest, dealing with the million 
square miles centering upon Arizona and New 
Mexico. By an author who has given a!most 
a lifetime to loving study of it. Illus. ($4.50) 


OUR NAVAL HERITAGE 
By Fitzhugh Green, U.S.N. 


VIVID, moving history of the American 

Navy and, incidentally, of our mercan- 
tile marine. Approved by the U. S. Navy 
Department. Illustrated. ($4.00) 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
LITERATURE SINCE 1890 


By Carl Van Doren 
and Mark Van Doren 


RIEF, just, eminently readable estimates 

of the outstanding American, English 
and Irish novelists, essayists, poets and dram- 
atists of the past thirty-five years. 


($2.50) 







We shall be glad to send to anyone upon request om 
new illustrated catalogue of books for boys and girls 


353 Fourth Avenuc 
New York City 






Illustrated 
Section 









WHAT 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
THINKS OF 


CHVRCHMAN 











I am going away now for a summer vacation for two months and then 
for a year abroad, and I do not wish to be without the information and 
stimulation The Churchman always brings. I feel sure that you are doing 
a quite indispensable service in representing the liberal elements in the 
Episcopalian Communion. Such a voice as yours out of your great 
Church brings inestimable encouragement to those of us who are fighting 


a similar battle elsewhere. 
PiyE Snr 


For 121 years THE CHURCHMAN vinced that Christianity is ccon-:onant 



















has been known to the reading public of with the most advanced revelations in 

America. It is everywhere recognized every department of knowledge. 

today as a liberal periodical that stands It believes with the younger generation 

supreme in the field of religious journal- that the Church has been too little con- 

ism. It never ‘blurs the brain.’ cerned with those essential teachings of 
Acutely aware of the intense interest Christ which never fail to grip the imagi- 

in religion, THE CHURCHMAN is de- nation and adherence of youth, once they 

voting itself to the task of interpreting are presented in what Dr. Fosdick hap- 

for its readers each week the trends of pily calls “the mental frame’ of the 

present-day thought and life. It is con- present day. 

—_—— — SPECIAL ite eiemieatineninnaiation 










THE CHURCHMAN 
2 W. 47th Street, New York City 


The keenest minds 
in England and 


| 
Send me 26 issues of THE CHURCHMAN (six months), for which I | ‘ } 
3 aouinne $1.50 (Regular price $2.00). - America contribute 
0 Send me THE CHURCHMAN for one year, for which I enclose $3.00 | regularly to its 
(Regular price $4.00). Offer closes on January 1. | nalietuan 
NAME | 
want | Sag Ry ta 
u mer Ipier 

CITY STATE y .— 

| 


Foreign postage, $1.04 a year additional 
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Your Magazines for Next Year 
at Lowest Prices 


A Special Service for Forum Readers 


HY not order all of your magazines for the coming year NOW—and in 

one letter? By sending your order immediately to The Franklin 
Square Subscription Agency you reap the benefits of lowered rates and prompt 
service, besides saving yourself the time and expense of sending separate orders 
to the various magazines you wish to subscribe for. 


We will arrange to have your new subscriptions entered to begin at any 
time you wish, and subscriptions which you now have will be renewed when 
they expire. 


THE FORUM —" You May Add 
with American Mercury ... $9.00 $8.00 sep al tee: einaeeane Saleen 
re 8.00 7.00 to your order at the price 
with Atlantic Monthly... .. 8.00 7.50 eae: 
with Bookman............ 8.00 7.00 ae 
with Century.............. 9.00 7.50 nie Monty tener 
with Good Housekeeping .. 7.00 6.50 onion. oe 
with Golden Book......... ——- Gah 0 tee ee 
with Harper’s Magazine ... 8.00 7.00 iia ee 
with Review of Reviews.... 8.00 6.50 eae mais. oe 
with Scribner’s............ 8.00 7.00 awe, ae 
with Scientific American... 8.00 7.25 hg a 
with Theatre Magazine.... 8.00 7.25 |] Tap’ cc BSD 
ee 9.00 8.00 eR Companion 150 
with World’s Work........ ee eo ee 

-------- Order Now to Get These Low Prices--------- 

The Franklin Square Subscription Agency, 49 East 33rd Street, New York: | 
You will find enclosed $................ for which kindly send the magazines I have given 
below, to the address specified. 
RRS aa, oak ats hd) way dial ¥ oukneal dee ett ae ae 
IDE 6 oc Sous Bacay saan tre lei eee eahamornenaats 


If this order blank does not provide sufficient space for your order, you may mail it on your own stationery. 
In every case magazines may be sent to different places if you wish. 
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Everybody is helped — 


everybody should help! 


, ‘UBERCULOSIS in this country is a threat against 
your health and that of your family. There are more 
than a million cases in this country today. 


The germs from a single case of tuberculosis can infect 
whole families. No one is immune. The only sure escape 
is to stamp out the dread disease entirely. It can be stamped 
out. The organized work of the tuberculosis crusade has 
already cut the tuberculosis death rate in half. This work 
is financed by the sale of Christmas Seals. 


Everybody is helped by this great work —and every- 
eee eSuT body should help in it. Let every member of your family 
and Good Health : : : 

stamp all Christmas parcels, letters and greeting cards with 
naka Cie Pabiaveaieale these able little warriors against disease. Everybody, every- 


whites where, buy Christmas Seals —and buy as many as you can. 
Christmas Seal 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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“CHRISTMAS 


COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR” 


Art and Archaeology 


Comes Twelve Times 
2a >? 


Long before there was any Christmas, gifts were made, and men wrote 
their thoughts — on clay tablets, on papyrus, on paper. They loved, 
they built, they fought, they rose to heights of greatness in art, in let- 
ters, in politics, in ‘‘big business’’. Reading of what they did, one sees 
the Present in a new and revealing light. 


Give your friends this bifocal vision of both 
Past and Present. The ideal Christmas gift 
is that which continually reminds one of the 
giver. You can make no present for the same 
amount of money which will convey so much 
or so gracefully as this Magazine, which tells 
the story of human culture the world over. 


a 


A Regular Subscrip- SPECIAL RATE for CHRISTMAS GIVERS: 
tion costs $5.00 


Three Months’ Trial Two subscriptions Yd Add 
$1.00 Three subscriptions Fifty Cents 
cs . for Canadian 
Four subscriptions 


or Foreign 
Did you see our ad- Five subscriptions Postage 
vertisements in THE 


FORUM for October ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
: 521 18th Street --» WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“A Great Book” Margaret Deland 


The 


Perennial Bachelor 


By ANNE PaRRIsH 


The 1925 Harper Prize Novel 


HAT a book! I don’t recall when I have read a novel that combines more of the 
essentials of brilliant story telling. Color. Humor. Wit. Pathos. Fine flowing 


narrative. . . 
Hurst. 


. The poignant, bitter beauty of that book will be a joy forever.” — Fannie 


s 
$2.00 








a) 


Anne Parrish’s other books are now published under the Harper imprint: “A Pocketful 


of Poses,” “ Semi-Attached,” “ Lustres” 





THE POWER 


AND 
THE GLORY 
By 
GILBERT PARKER 


ROMANCE. of 

the great La 
Salle. Brilliant, vivid, 
enthralling, it evokes 
the figure of the auda- 
cious adventurer who 
strove, almost single 
handed, to carve a 
colonial empire from a 
wilderness. $2.00 


LXVI 


(in collaboration with Dillwyn Parrish). $2.00 each 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 
By Joun Dos Passos 


HE author of “Three Soldiers” has captured the spirit of a great 

city — the turbulent, the bewildering, the endlessly fascinating 
Manhattan of the twentieth century. There is an uncanny power in 
this book which so faithfully mirrors the evershifting panorama of 
New York life and echoes the racy jargons of its many peoples. The 
achievement is one of singular originality, the novel a contribution to 
the new literature of America. $2.00 


GERTRUDE HAVILAND’S 
DIVORCE 


By Inez Haynes Irwin 


NTO the placid domesticity of Gertrude Haviland’s life came a 
thunderbolt — her husband’s letter asking her to divorce him, to 

set him free to marry another woman. What she does and how she 
does it and the effect on Gertrude Haviland’s life is a story told 


with wisdom, understanding and tenderness. $2.00 
BREAD AND CIRCUSES 
By W. E. Woopwarp 
Author of “ Bunk” and “ Lottery” 
said the 


—— novelist for intelligent people to keep up with,” 
Nation when “ Bunk” appeared. The hero of that first book, 
the prodigious and fantastic Michael Webb, de-bunking expert, 
returns again in this novel by one of the shrewdest of America’s 
satirists, $2.00 


THE HIGH FORFEIT 


By Basi KinG 
pe speceete is the surprising story of Theo Blent, a millionaire’s daugh- 


ter who chooses to marry a humble clerk and live in poverty. 
What happens to her is startling and unexpected. $2.00 
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Why 


We Behave Like 


Human Beings 


cAn eminent scientist 's interpretation of man 


By Georce A. Dorsey, Pu.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Curator of Anthropology, Field Museum, and Associate 


Professor of Anthropology, University of Chicago 


ROM the facts stored in the vast archives of modern science Dr. Dorsey has built a 
vital, a living and an amazingly interesting book. Here is a luminous and accurate 
presentation of all that science can today contribute to the understanding of human life 
— man’s origin and nature, his physical and chemical properties, and the perplexing prob- 
lems of sex, race, intelligence, inheritance and behavior. A brilliant exposition, encyclopedic 


in scope and terse and clear in presentation. 


THE A.B.C. OF RELATIVITY 
By BeRTRAND RussELL 


NE of the greatest living writers on scientific subjects presents a 
brilliant exposition of Einstein’s theory, as fascinating as it is 
intelligible to the layman. 2.50 


THE ARISTOCRATIC WEST 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
pros is a delightful interpretation of the far West — its customs and 


manners and the spirit of its people — written by one of the most 
discerning observers of American life. $3.50 


YES, LADY SAHEB 
By Grace Tuompson SETON 


Fy mason waste personal travel narrative ranging from accounts 
of temples, jungles and tiger hunts to the interpretation of present- 
day social and religious unrest. 


COLOR 

By CounTEE CULLEN 

§ t= first book of poems by the brilliant young negro whose work 
has attracted such wide attention in our best magazines. $2.00 

HARPER PRIZE SHORT STORIES 


Introduction by Butss Perry 


— twelve distinguished stories chosen from more than 10,000 
manuscripts entered in the recent contest held by Harper’s Maga- 
zine. $2.00 


th 


$4.00 


$3.50 
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WIVES 


By GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD 
ORTRAITS of 
seven wives of 

famous and infa- 

mous Americans— 

Mrs. Benedict Ar- 

nold, Theodosia 

Burr, Mrs. Jeffer- 

son Davis, Mrs. 

Benjamin F. Butler, 

Dolly Madison, 

Mrs. James G. 

Blaine, and Mrs. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


33-50 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers Since 1817, New York 
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See Harper’s Magazine for Announcements of the better Schools and Colleges 
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Look Ahead to~. 
Christmas! 


Ir is time to think of Christmas . . . only a few weeks away. 


A subscription to next year’s Forum is an ideal gift. . . . 1926 
marks the fortieth anniversary of this American Magazine of 
Discussion. . . . Its editorial program will be the best in 
forty years. 


Your gift subscriptions will spread the Spirit of Christmas 
throughout the whole year. . . . And they are a subtle reflec- 
tion of good taste on the part of donor as well as recipient. . . 
Tue Forum makes a distinguished Christmas Gift. 


Handsome Christmas cards to announce 
gift subscriptions may be had free upon 
request, — or the Circulation Manager 
will mail them for you before Christmas 
Day. Please use the form below in sending 
| your order. Be sure to give your own name! 


P ———$_______—__—_ —. 


VIFIITIIFIIIFIGITFIIIIIIIIIIIFIIIITITIIFIFI IIIT IIIT IFIFIF IT IIIFIFIFIIIIFIIG 
Circulation Manager, Tut Forum 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


Please enter Christmas Gift Subscriptions as follows. I enclose remittance for $ 
($4.00 4 year). 


EASES Bre ire arn See He ae SA RL Sb bs we EE SO De ee eee 
NI TNR re een Vac ue ts Rah ttL Ga. Delors ef I ee / 
ye eee i ea Coe ra te ten Nn Ds acca ie ent err ae 
RI IRs er i at a Eee ane ee MN ple at Ci No ee Cc 
MY NAME AND ADDRESS: oO 
eeoeeeeresseeeeeerseeeeseeeseseseseeeeeseseseeseseeeseseeeeeeseeeeeseseseses P 
CO Send Christmas cards to me. oi 


1 Mail Christmas cards for me. 
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